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Character of the CreapaiePh-Gayernment. 


instrument for the goed rover eae , af Sadia, which BOOK YL 
was provided, by Mr. Pitt, in ew’ para of Control. cor 
To communicate the whole of thé impression, made 1793, 
‘upon a mind, which has taken a survey of the go- 
vernment of India, by the East India Company, more 
completely through the whole field of its action, 
than was ever taken before, and which has not spared 
to bring forward into the same light the unfavourable 
and the favourable points, it may be necessary to 
state; and this I conceive to be the most convenient 
occasion for stating, That, in regard to intention, 
I know no government, either th past or present 
times, that can be placed equally high with that 
of the East India Company; That I can hardly 
point out an occasion on which the schemes they 
have adopted, and even the particular measures 
they pursued, were not by themselves considered as 
conducive to the welfare of the people whom they 
governed; That I know no government which has 
on all occasions shown so much of a disposition to 
make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests of 
the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, 
made so many and such important sacrifices; That, 
if the East India Company have been so fete suc- 
cessful in ameliorating the practical operation of their 
government, it has been owing chiefly to the disad- 
vantage of their situation, distant a voyage of several 
months from the scene of action, and to that imper- 
fect knowledge which was common to them with 
almost all their countrymen, but that they have 
never erred so much, as when, distrusting their own 
knowledge, they have followed the directions of men 
whom they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, 
viz. practical Statesmen, and Lawyers; And that, 
lastly, in the highly as point of the servants, 


or subordinate aggpts nnypt, there is nothing . 
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‘their inimical designs. 


Sir John Shore Governor-General. 
in the world to be compared with the East India Com- 


* pany, whose servants, as a body, have not only exhi- 


bited a portion of talent which forms a contrast with 
that of the ill-chosen instruments of other govern- 
ments; but have, except in some remarkable in- 
stances, as that of the loan transactions with the 
Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue, which, under 
the temptations of their situation, is worthy of the 
highest applause. 

For the immediate successor of Lord Cornwallis, 
choice was made of Mr. Shore, a civil servant of the 
Company, whose knowledge of the revenue system 
of India was held in peculiar esteem. Pacific habits, 
and skill in revenue, were possibly regarded as means 
abundantly necessary for realizing those pecuniary 
promises, which had been so loudly and confidently 
made to both the parliament and people of England. 

About the same time that Mr. Shore, dignified for 
his new station with the title of Sir John Shore, 
succeeded to the substantial power of the government 
of Bengal, its nominal sovereign, the Nabob Muha- 
rek ul Dowla died, after a life of thirty-seven years, 
and a reign of twenty-three. He left twelve sons 
and thirteen daughters, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Uzeer ul Dowla, who was solemnly pro- 
claimed at Calcutta on the 28th of September. 

The first important circumstance which solicited 
the attention of the new Governor-General, was the 
appearance of an approaching rupture between two 
of the late confederates; the Nizam, and the Mah- 
rattas. The views, upon one another, of these two 
states, had undergone no permanent alteration from 
the union to which the desire of sharing in the spoils 
of Tippoo had given a temporary existence. Inter- 
vening circumstances had nearly matured into act 
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The treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, BOOK VI. 


between the English, the Nizam, and Mahrattas, 


Cap. 7. 


included a mutual guarantee against the common j 799, 


object of their hatred and apprehensions, the sove- 
reign of Mysore. This guarantee Lord Cornwallis 
appears to have thought of great importance for 
English security. It follows, that he must have ex- 
pected greater benefit from the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, in case of an attack, than 
mischief from entanglement in the wars to which the 
turbulent politics of these native states would cer- 
tainly give occasion. ‘The mode in which the con- 
tracting parties were to act, in accomplishing the ob- 
jects ofthe guarantee, was left, in the treaty concluded 
previously to the war, to be settled by subsequent 
regulation. So much had the Governor-General this 
affair of the guarantee at heart, that he endeavoured, 
as soon after the war as possible, to secure it by an 
express treaty devoted to that particular object. It 
was, however, to be an extraordinary treaty; for 
Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether without fore- 
sight of the evils likely to abound from an obligation 
to take a part in the wars which the Nizam and 
Mahrattas might kindle, was for inserting an article, 
by which the allies were not to assist one another, 
except, just when they pleased; or, as he chose to 
express it, “until they were convinced that the party 
requiring assistance had justice on his side, and all 
measures of conciliation had proved fruitless.” ! 

A draught of a treaty, to this effect, was trans- 
mitted to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah. The 


! Letter from Governor-General to the Resident at Poonah, dated 7th 
August, 1792. Colonel Wilks says, on this occasion, ‘‘ The policy 
of his Mahratta allies was in direct and systematic opposition to every 
thing explicit and definite in its connexion with other powers.” In 


this way, it might be supposed, that this was a clause exactly to suit 
them. 


. 
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BOOK VI. Nizam, though fully sensible that the English alone 


Crap. 7. 


1793. 


stood between him and destruction, was yet encou- 
raged to the hope of drawing his profit out of the 
eagerness for this treaty which the Governor-General 
displayed. A dispute had already sprung up between 
him and Tippoo Sultan. The Nabob of Kernouil was 
the dependant of the Nizam. On that chief Tippoo 
was urging claims which the Nizam contested. When 
solicited on the subject of the treaty, the Nizam de- 
mandcd, as the price of his consent, the support of 
the English in the affair with Tippoo. This beha- 
viour, the English, who knew their advantages, 
treated as a crime; and expressed so much of anger, 
that the Nizam was eager to redeem his offence by 
unlimited complaisance. 

As the power of the Mahrattas was different, so 
was their temper. The Poonah councils were still 
governed by Nana Furnaveze, who now despairing 
of assistance from the English to support him against 
the designs of Scindia, opposed to the importunities 
of the Governor-General, on the subject of his treaty, 
evasion and delay. At last the Mahratta minister 
produced a sketch of a treaty of guarantee to which 
he expressed his willingness to accede, but involving 
terms, the acceptance of which, it is probable, he did 
not expect. Among these was an cngagement for 
realizing the claims of chout upon the dominions of 
Tippoo. 

The Mahraitas were jéalous of the enlarged, and 
growing power of the English. They were impa- 
tient to reap the spoils of the feeble Nizam; an acqui- 
sition, to which they regarded the connexion of 
that prince with the English as the only obstruction. 
Scindia, whose power had been so greatly increased, 
now exerted a decisive influence on the Mahrattn 
councils ; and entertained designs of duture grandeur, 


Situation of the Nizam. ay 


with which the ascendancy, or rather the existence, BOOK VI. 
of the English in India was altogether incompatible. “#4”: 7: 
He was not solicitous to disguise his hatred of the jy94. 
connexion between them and the Nizam; or the 
satisfaction with which he regarded the power of 
Tippoo, as a counterpoise to the still more formidable 

power of the English. 

After a negotiation of more than a year, the acces- 
sion of the Mahrattas to the union so fondly projected 
by Lord Cornwallis, was regarded as hopeless. The 
Nizain, who saw in their aversion to the proposed 
engagements, a design of holding themselvcs at liberty 
to fall upon him, was kindled to an ardent pursuit of 
the guarantee; and urged upon the English govern- 
ment the propriety of concludmg the treaty singly 
with him: as it could be no reason, because a third 
party swerved from its engagements, that the other 
two should abandon theirs.’ It entered, however, 
into the policy of Sir John Shore, to avoid whatever 
could excite the jealousy of the Mahrattas: The 
Iinglish government, accordingly, declared its satis- 
faction with the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam; 
and on the part of the Mahrattas, with a promise, 
incidentally given, that they would act agreeably to 
existing treaties. e ) . 

‘The Nizam becaine at last so much impressed with 
the prospect of the dangers around him, that on the 
Ast of January, 1794, Sir John Kennaway, the English 
resident at Hyderabad, described him to the Governor- 
General, as prepared to form, with the English, en- 
gagements, which would render them masters of his 
country for ever; and urged the wisdom of not al- 
lowing so favourable an opportunity to escape.’ 


1 Sir John Malcolm thinks this good reasoning, p. 142. 
* See his dispatch4to the Governor-General, dated Hyderabad, Ist 
Jan. 1794. The wortls of Sir John Malcolm, reporting, and applauding 
' 
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Situatton of the Nizam. 


‘The course into which the Mahrattas had been 
guided, by impulse of the circumstances in which 
they were placed, very highly favoured the extension 
of their dominion, by gradual encroachments upon 
the slothful and improvident governments of India. 
Enabled, from the nature of their country, and their 
state of society, to exercise with advantage a conti- 
nual war of depredation against the surrounding 
states, they were often bribed to forbearance, by 
those who could find no other security against their 
ravages. ‘The terms of this agreement came at last 
to be fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was 
an opening, at which the stronger party generally 
found the means of introducing whatever was required 
for the final subjugation of the country. ‘The fourth 
part of the revenues was always a disputed sum ; 
and as the Mahrattas endeavoured to make it appear 
to be greater than it really was, the government of 
the country endeavoured to make it less. Nothing 
is ever paid by an Indian government, so long as it 
can help it; least of all, an odious tribute. The 
Mahratta chout therefore was seldom paid, except 
by the terror of a Mahratta army; and by conse- 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Under the 


this advice, are worthy of insertion. “ In this [the dispatch in ques- 
tion] the resident states his conviction, that the circumstances in which 
the court of Hyderabad was then placed, and the character of those by 
whom it was ruled, were such, ao gave us an opportunity, which it 
was wise and politic to use, to establish an influence and power in its 
councils, which would enable us to command its future exertions, and 
benefit from its resources under any events that could occur.” Sketch, 
&c. p. 144. The opinion of two such distinguished functionaries of 
the Company, so thoroughly conversant in the politics of India, respect- 
the real import of those engagements, by which the native Princes 
accepted the Company's troops as the instrument of their defence, is 
more instructive as throwing light upon the hygocrisy of preceding, 
than the plain dealing of subsequent times. | « 
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pretension of security against imposition and delay in BOOK VI. 
the receipt of the chout, the Mahrattas as often as ““*”:7- 
possible insisted upon sending their own officers into j 94 
the country to collect it. This gave them a power 
of interference in every measure of the government, 
and the support of a body of partisans, who, exer- 
cising the powers of Indian tax-gatherers, were 
masters of the property, and to a great degree of the 
person of every man subject to their exactions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained 
the Mahratta chout; and previous to the connexion 
which was formed between the Hyderabad govern- 
ment and Lord Cornwallis, the Mahrattas exercised 
so great an authority in his country, that the minister 
of the Nizam was more attentive to the wishes of 
the Mahrattas than the commands of his master. 
During the necessity of exertion against Tippoo, and 
the union formed for his subjugation, the Mahrattas 
had yielded to a temporary relaxation of their influ- 
ence over the country of the Nizam. But they now 
intended to resume it with improvements; and a long 
arrear of chout afforded the pretext for interference. 

The English government offered its mediation. 
The ready acceptance of the Nizam was not a 
matter of doubt. The Mahrattas employed evasion ; 
and as soon as they were convinced that the inter- 
position of the Governor-General would certainly 
not be with arms, they treated his mediating propo- 
sitions with frigid indifference. 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English 
government, occurred. Tippoo Sultan had an army 
in the field, and either intended, or under terror was 
suspected of intending, a confederacy with the Mah- 
rattas for the subjugation of the Nizam. The ques- 
tion was, what course it now behoved the English 
government to pursue. 

! 
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The Inglish decline Interference 


By the treaty of ailiance, the Nizam, it might be 
urged, was entitled to the assistance of the English 
against Tippoo; and so little were they released 
from their engagement, hy the infidelity of the Mah- 
rattas, that they were rather bound to compel them 
to fulfil the conditions of a treaty, of which the par- 
ties were implied guarantecs. Besides, the Nizam 
had declared, that his accession to the alliance against 
Tippoo was founded, not upon any confidence which 
he could place in Mahratta, but on that alone which 
he reposed in English, faith: Receiving him into the 
alliance upon this declaration was a virtual pledge, 
that the protection to which he looked from the 


_ English was not to depend upon that security which 


he expressiy rejected: To make it depend upon that 
security, was, thercivre, a breach of engagement. At 
the time when the Nizam, confiding in the security 
of English protection, took part with the English, 
the value attached to his alliance was such, that it 
would have been purchased with eagerness at the 
expense of an engagement offensive and defensive 
with himself. Would the Nizam, being attacked by 
Tippoo, have been entitled to assistance from the 
English, if defended by the Mahrattas? And was his 
title less, when about to be attagked by Tippoo, with 
the Mahrattas conjoined? Such a disappointment 
in hopes on which he had staked the very existence 
of his throne, could not do less than ensure to the 
English the enmity of the Nizam. Nor could the 
English abandon him, without the appearance at once 
of weakness and infidelity ; without descending from 
that high station in which they now over-awed the 
Princes of India, as well by the terror of their arms, 
as the purity of their faith. 

Considerations presented themselves of an opposite 
tendency. If the co-operation of all fhie parlics ina 


between the Nizam and Mahrattas. 95 


treaty were necessary to the attainment of its end, BOOK VI. 
and the defection of any one of them rendered the at- ©™4?7: 
tainment of the end no longer possible, the defection 1794, 
of one dissolved, of course. the obligation of all. 
Again, the treaty of alliance, between the English, 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, bound the parties not 
to assist the enemies of one another. In the case, 
therefore, of a war between any two of the parties, 
the third could not interfere. In such a case, the 
neutrality of the third party was that which the terms 
of the treaty expressly required. If the friendship 
of the Nizam would be lost; if the opinion which 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of 
Iinglish engagements, should endure a slight and 
temporary diminution, war was beyond comparison a 
greater evil. It was impossible for any body to 
suppose, that a war against Tippoo and the Mahrattas 
would be easily sustained. And as the revenue of 
the Company was confessedly unequal to the expen- 
diture of war. a protracted contest was to be regarded 
as pregnant with ruin, Liven the destruction of the 
Nizam could not be considered as adding to the dan- 
cers of the English; since, after subverting that 
power, the Mahrattas and Tippoo were much more 
likely to make war upon one another than to combine 
their arms for an attack upon the British state. F- 
nally, by the act of parliament the Company’s servants 
were clearly prohibited from interfering in the quarrels 
of the native princes, and from taking up arms against 
them, unless to oppose an actual mvasion of the British 
provinces. 

By these considerations, the mind of the Governor- 
General was determined; and he purposed to Icave 
the Nizam to his fate. ‘That such a determination 
was cuntrary to the expectations upon which the 
Nizam was induced to enter into the alliance, 
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ROOK VI. expectations which for that purpose he was encour- 


Cyap. 7. 
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aged to entertain, there seems no reason to doubt. 
The difficulties of the Governor-General, and the dis- 
appointment of the Nizam, were created by the 
looseness of the treaty. Two obvious cases, the 
authors of that treaty had not been able to foresee; 
First, if one of the three contracting parties were at- 
tacked by Tippoo, and one of the two who in that 
case were bound to assist should decline; Secondly, 
if one of the three were attacked, and one of the two, 
who ought to assist, instead of assisting should join 
the aggressor. There was nothing in the treaty 
which determined what was to be done by the third 
party in either of those cases. 

If Tippoo had attacked the English, and the Mah- 
rattas had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, 
it may be strongly suspected that the English, in 
that case, would not have held the Nizam released 
from his engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not with- 
out probability, that, by declaring themselves bound 
to protect the Nizam, the English would not have 
involved themselves in the calamities of war, but 
would have prevented hostilities by the terror of their 
interference.’ e 

When once the English have thoroughly imbibed 
the dread of an enemy, Tippoo, or any other; that 
dread, after the cause of it is weakened, or, peradven- 
ture, wholly removed, continues for a long time to 
warp their policy. In the opinion of the Governor- 
General, great danger still impended over the Com- 
pany by the existence of Tippoo: The Nizam he 
regarded as too weak; the Mahrattas alone as suffi- 
ciently powerful to yield a counterpoise to that de- 


6 
‘ This opinion is given with confidence by Sir, John Malcolin. 
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tested sovereign : His policy, therefore, was to retain, BOOK VI. 


at some cost, the friendship of the Mahrattas; and © 


HAP. 7, 


for this purpose not to grudge the sacrifice of the j794, 


Nizam. 

He was relieved from a portion of his difficulties 
by the assurance that, if Tippoo had entertained the 
project of an attack upon the Nizam, it was now laid 
aside. In the dispute between the Nizam and Mah- 
rattas, the treaty, he thought, created, certainly, no 
obligation to interfere. 

In the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, an obligation 
existed, which cannot fail to be considered as a little 
extraordinary. He seems to say, for it is seldom that 
a rhetorical writer is entirely free from ambiguity, 
that the native powers, by joing the English in any 
war in which they were engaged, established a right, 
which nothing but their own misconduct could ever 
forfeit, to their friendship, and to protection against 
any power to whom by that conduct they might have 
given offence.’ He adduces Lord Cornwallis as a 
party te this speculation ; who, “ in his letter, under 
date the 28th of February, 1790, to the resident at 
Poonah, declared, that the Mahratta state, by acting 
against Tippoo in concert with the British govern- 
ment, became entitled, in reason and equity, to a de- 
fensive alliance against that prince, even though na 
previous engagement existed.” If this proposition 
means any thing real; and if assistance in war creates 
an obligation to assistance in return, except an obli- 
gation of which the party obliged is alone to judge, 
in other words an obligation binding him only when 
agreeable, that is, no obligation at all; the receipt of 
assistance in war is a snare, which carries ruin in its 
consequences, and ought for ever to be shunned. 


» 3 Sketch, &c. p. 167. 
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would appear that Sir John Malcolm overlooked. 
The Nizam and Mahrattas were about to go to war: 
The English had received assistance from both of 
them: ‘The English were therefore bound to lend 
assistance tu both of them; that is, to send one body 
of English troops to fight against another. 

Before hostilities commenced between the Subah- 
dar and the Mahrattas, Mahdajee Scindia diced. The 
power of this chief, and his acendancy in the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, had lately been so great, that his 
death was expected to produce considerable changes ; 
and the resident at Poonah thought it probable, that 
the opportunity might be so improved, as to effect an 
adjustment between the Nizam and Mahrattas. ‘The 
Governor-General however would not risk offence to 
the Poonah government, by any sort of interference 
more forcible than words; and the successor of Mah- 
dajee Scindia, his nephew Doulut Row, soon assembled 
his army from the remotest parts of his dominions, 
and obtained an ascendancy at once in the Poonah 
councils, and in the confederacy which was forming 
against the dominions of the Nizain. 

The Nizam was the party in danger, but the first 
in the field. Yle advanced to*Beder, if net with a 
view to actual aggression, at least with a view to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Mahratta yo- 
vernment, a considerable time before the movement 
of the Mahratta armies. Early in March. 1795, the 
advanced corps of the Mahratta army, under the com- 
mand of Doulut Row Scindia. approached; and the 
Nizam advanced from Beder to meet him. A general 
action took place. Both armies were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage. But the women of thp Nizam were 
frightcned; and under their inflycnee he retreated 
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from the scene of action during the night. He sought BOOx VI. 
protection in the small fort of Kurdlah, where the ©"? 7: 
Mahrattas had the advantage of terminating the war j»o9., 
without another blow. ‘The fort is completely sur- 
rounded by hills, except at one particular spot. The 
Mahrattas took possession of this outlet, by which 

they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut him off 

from supplies. After remaining some weeks in this 
miserable situation, he found himself at the mercy of 

his enemy, and concluded a peace on terms which they 

were pleased to dictate. The particulars of the 

treaty were not fully made known; but, beside es- 
tablishing all their former claims, the Mahrattas com- 

pelled him to cede to them a country of thirty-five 

lacs revenue, including the celebrated fort of Doulut- 

abad ; to pay three crores of rupees, one third imme- 
diately, the rest by instalments of twenty-five lacs per 
annum ; and to give up, as a hostage for the perform- 

ance of these conditions, his minister Azeem ul Om- 

rah, whose abilities had for some time been the great 
support of his throne ; who was the zealous friend of 

the English connexion; and a firm opponent of the 
Mahrattas. 

No part of the conduct of the English had more 
offended the Nizam, than the refusal to permit his 
two battalions of British troops to accompany him to 
the war. As the Mahrattas were the great source 
from which he apprehended danger, an expensive 
force which could not be employed against the Mah- 
rattas was a loss, rather than advantage. He, there- 
fore, shortly after his return to Llyderabad, intimated 
his desire to dispense with the service of the English 
battalions ; and they marched to the territories of the 
Company. 

The Subahdar of Deccan had never, from the time 
of Bussy, heen without French officers in his service. 

$s 
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BOOK Vi.In the confederate war against Tippoo, he had two 
Cuar.7. battalions of regular infantry, officered by Frenchmen, 
1795. and commanded by a gentleman of the name of Ray- 
mond ; who began his military career in India, at an 
early age, in the disastrous campaigns of Lally. At 
first his establishment amounted to no more than 300 
men; and he hired their arms from a merchant of his 
own country, at the rate of eight annas’ a month. 
By his services and address, he rapidly increased the 
favour and liberalities of the Subahdar; of which he 
availed himself for the augmentation and equipment 
of his corps. It had received great accessions both to 
its numbers, and appointments, since the peace of 
Seringapatam ; and the English resident reported, 
probably with great exaggeration, that twenty-three 
battalions of this description, with twelve field pieces, 
accompanied the Nizam in his campaign against the 

, Mahrattas. 

After the return of that Prince to his capital, he 
ordered new levies of this corps; and assigned a por- 
tion of territory for its regular payment. The ex- 
postulations of the British resident, and his intima- 
tions that so much encouragement of the French 
portended serious changes in his relations with the 
English, were but little regarded. 

A part of this corps was sent to occupy the dis- 
tricts of Kurpah, and Cummum. These districts lay 
upon the frontier of the Company’s possessions ; and 
the Governor-General took the alarm. “ The measure 
itself.” he remarked,” “ had a suspicious not to say 
criminal appearance ;” and he directed “ the strongest 
representations to be made, to induce the Nizam to 
recall the detachment of Monsieur Raymond.” In 
case of refusal, the resident was even instructed to 


1 ds. Sd. * In his Minute, 15th Jane, 1795. 
c ¢€ 
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threaten him with the march of a body of English nook vr. 
troops to his frontier. The apprehensions of the ©"? ?- 
English government were increascd by some French 1793, 
officers, prisoners at Madras, who were detected in a 

project of escape, and suspected of a design to join 

M. Raymond: 

Whether the Nizam could have been led on to 
risk the displeasure of the English, or whether the 
knowledge of his defenceless condition would soon 
have brought him back to court their support, sufh- 
cient time was not afforded to try. On the 28th of 
June, his eldest son Ali Jah fled from the capital, and 
placed himself in open rebellion; when his fears 
were so vehemently excited, that he applied him- 
self with the utmost eagerness to recover the friend- 
ship of the English, He agreed to the recall of 
Raymond’s corps from the district of Kurpah; and 
warmly solicited the return of the subsidiary force. 
The battalions were ordered to join him with the 
greatest possible expedition; but before they were 
able to arrive, an action had taken place, in which 
Ali Jah was made prisoner. He did not long sur- 
vive his captivity. The Nizam, however, enjoyed 
but a few months tranquillity, when another member 
of his family revolted, at the head of a large body of 
troops. In quelling this rebellion, and recovering the 
fort of Rachore, which the insurgents had occupied, 
the English battalions had an opportunity of ren- 
dering conspicuous service. 

The Nizam, though brought again to a sufficient 
sense of his dependance upon the English, could not 
help reflecting that from them he had nothing to ex- 
pect in seeking the means of his defence against that 
insatiate neighbour, whom nothing less than his ruin 
would content; nor could he forbear turning with 
particular favour to that body of his troops, on whom, 
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pendance must rest. The value of M Raymond’s 
corps had risen in his estimation by the activity 
which it had displayed .in the reduction of Ali Jah. 
Its numbers and appointments were increased; ad- 
ditional lands for its support were assigned to its 
commander; and arsenals and foundaries were es- 
tablished for its equipment. The abilities of M. 
Raymond qualified him to improve the favourable 
sentiments of his Prince; the discipline and equip- 
ment of his corps were carried to the highest per- 
fection, of which his circumstances would admit; 
and his connexions with the principal officers of the 
government were industriously cultivated and cn- 
larged. He was not anxious to avoid those little 
displays, by which the fears and hatred of the Eng- 
were most likely to be inflamed. The colours of the 
French republic were borne by his battalions; and 
the cap of liberty was engraved on their buttons. 
While a detachment of this corps was stationed on 
the frontier of the Company’s territories, a partial 
mutiny was raised in a battalion of Madras sepoys. 
It was ascribed, of course, to the intrigues of the 
French abominable officers. Whether this was, or 
was not the fact; two native commissioned officers, 
with a number of men, went over to the French. 

It was by no means without jealousy and appre- 
hension, that the Engiish government beheld the 
progress of a French interest in the councils of the 
Nizam. ‘That Prince declared his readiness to dis- 
miss the rival corps, provided the English subsidiary 
force was so increased, and its service so regulated, as 
to render it available for his defence. This, however, 
the desire of standing fair with the Mahrattas dis- 
suaded, and a succedaneum was devised. It was 
thought expedient to encourage the entrance of Eng- 
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lish adventurers into the service of the Nizam, who Book vr. 
might form a rival corps to counterbalance the ©#4?-?- 
French. But the English were less qualified than 4795, 
the French for this species of adventure; there was no 

man to be found whose abilities and address could 
balance those of M. Raymond ; and this project to- 

tally failed. 

An event in the mean time occurred, which ma- 
terially affected the politics of this part of India. 
On the °7th of October, 1795, hajypened the death 
of the young Peshwa, Madhoo Row ; and introduced 
the most serious divisions among the Mahratta chiefs. 
Nanah Furnavese desired to place upon the vacant 
throne an infant whom he could use as a tool. 
Bajee Row, undoubted heir, the son of Ragoba, was 
supported by the influence of Scindia. In these cir- 
cumstances, Nanah Furnavese was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizam. 
He released Azeem ul Omrah; opened a negotiation 
with that minister on behalf of his master; and con- 
cluded a treaty by which all the cessions extorted at 
Kurdlah were resigned. In the mean time, Scindia 
hastened to Poonah with an army which his rival 
was unable to oppose; and Bajee Row was placed 
upon the musnud of Poona. The treaty with the 
minister of the Nizam was of course annulled; but a 
new one was concluded, by which the Nizam was re- 
quired to make good only one-fourth of the cessions 
and payments which had been fixed by the conven- 
tion of Kurdlah. 

The intercourse with Tippoo, during the adminis- 
tration of Sir John Shore, was bounded by the exe- 
cution of the treaty of Seringapatam. When the 
sons of Tippoo were restored,’ the officer who con- 
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BOOK VI. ducted them was empowered to make overtures to- 
Cusr.7. words a more amicable connection, provided a fa- 
1795. vourable disposition appeared on the part of the 
Sultan. But the pride of that Prince was too much 
wounded to consort with friendship; and on this oc- 
casion, the tyrant, as the English called him, dis- 
dained to practise hypocrisy. He received the officer 

with frigid civility. | 
Though Lord Cornwallis, upon taking the reins of 

the Company’s government, had agreed with the 
Nabob of Oude, that the government of his country 
should be divided into two parts, of which the one, 
namely, the business of defence, and all transaction 

with foreign states, should belong to the Company, 

and the other, namely, the internal administration. 
including the collection of the revenue, the coercion 

of the people, and the distribution of justice, should. 
without interference or control, belong to himself’; 

the English rulers had, nevertheless, observed the 
extraordinary vices of his government with great 
solicitude, as leading necessarily to that desolation of 

the country, with which the payment of the Com- 
pany’s subsidy would soon be incompatible. On the 

visit of Lord Cornwallis to Lucknow, in the first 

year of his administration, “J cannot,” he said, ex- 

press how much I was concerned, during my short 
residence at the capital of the Vizir, and my progress 
through his dominions, to be witness of the disordered 

state of his finances and government, and ‘of the de- 
solated appearance of the country.”! The Directors. 


' Letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated, “ On the Ganges, 16th Noy 
1787 ;” Papers relating to India, printed by the House of Commons in 
1806, No. 2. p.4. In the same letter his Lordship says, the Nabob, 
“ urged, as apologies—that whilst he was not certain of the extent of 
our demands upon him, he had na real interesy in being economical 
in his expenses; and that while we interfered in the internal manage- 
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with an extraordinary candour, declared, that the BOOK VI. 
vices of the native government were not the only C#4?-7- 
cause of this desolation; that for a great part of it 1795. 
the vices of their own administration were justly ac- 
countable. ‘“ Under a system,” they say, “ defective 
in almost every part of it, and the abuses which arose 
out of that system, the present unfortunate state of 
the country may, in our opinion, be fairly attributed 
to a combination of causes. Among these is a claim. 
which is now very wisely relinquished, of right of 
pre-emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in the 
province of Oude; made, and exercised, by con- 
tractors employed in providing the investment; and 
which, in the opinion of Lord Cornwallis, has essen- 
tially contributed to itsruin. The immense drain of 
specie from that country of late years, amounting, 
from February 1794, to September 1783, to the 
enormous sum of two crores and thirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent down 
to Calcutta to answer the bills drawn for the pay- 
ment of the troops, and on private account, stands 
foremost, in our opinion, among the causes that have 
operated so much to its prejudice.” * Though the Di- 
rectors saw but imperfectly the mode in which con- 
nexion with their goveynment had been ruinous to 
Oude, they had the merit of tracing, in a general 
way, the relation between cause and effect.” 

In the year 1792 died Hyder Beg Khan, the mi- 
nister. As the Nabob was a cipher in the hands of 
his minister, and the minister was a mere instrument 


ment of his affairs, his own authority, and that of his ministers, were 
despised by his own subjects.” 
1 Political Letter to Gov.-Gen. 8th April, 1789; printed papers, ut 
supra, p. 5. 
* The mystery is explained in a subsequent page. 
ne 
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BOOK Vi.in the hands of the Company, this was an event 
Cuar.7. which deeply interested the Company’s government. 
1795, The Nabob appointed a person of the name of 

Hossein Reza Khan, who had enjoyed the principal 
share of his confidence even in the time of the de- 
ceased minister, to execute provisionally the duties of 
the vacant office. As this person, however, was but 
little acquainted with the business of revenue, Raja 
Tickait Roy, to whom that business was confided 
under Hyder Beg, was placed at the head of the 
financial department. The final election remained 
till the pleasure of the Governor-General should be 
known; who, satisfied of the inclination of both the 
men to rely upon the English government, and not 
acquainted with any persons who were better qua- 
lified, signified his approbation of the choice of the 
Nabob; and, on condition of their good behaviour, 
gave to the new ministers assurance of his support. 
The influence of the new ministers was still less able, 
than that of their predecessor, to limit either the ex- 
penses of the Vizir, or the ruinous exactions upon the 
people, which these expenses, the English subsidy, and 
the extortions of the tax-gatherers, imposed. In the 
month of January, 1793, Lord Cornwallis thought it 
necessary to write to the Vizir a solemn letter of ex- 
postulation and advice. “ On my return,” said he, 
“ from the war in the Deccan, I had the mortification 
to find, that, after a period of five years, the evils 
which prevailed at the beginning of that time had in- 
creased; that your finances had fallen into a worse 
state by an enormous accumulated debt; that the 
same oppressions continue to be exercised by rapa- 
cious and overgrown aumils towards the ryots ; and 
that not only the subjects and merchants of your own 
dominions, but those residing under the Company’s 
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protection, suffered many exactions contrary to the BOOK VI. 
commercial treaty, from the custom-house officers, ©#4?- 7: 
from Zemindars, aumils, and others.” 1795. 

The Governor-General then proceeded to pen ad- 
vices, which, though they were lost upon a sensual 
and profligate prince, will not be lost upon the 
people of England. “ As in a state,” said he “ the 
evils that are practised, by the lower class of men, 
are to be attributed to the example held out to them 
by their superiors, and to their connivance, or to their 
weak government; so am I obliged to represent, that 
all the oppressions and extortions committed by the 
aumils on the peasantry, take their source in the 
connivance and irregularities of the administration 
of Lucknow.” 

His meaning, as he himself explains it, is, That 
an expensive government is, by the very nature of 
things, an unjust and oppressive government; and 
that expense, when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is 
the cause, not of misery alone, but of ruin and deso- 
lation. “ Though the Company’s subsidy,” said he, 
“is at present paid up with regularity, yet I cannot 
risk my reputation, nor neglect my duty, by remain- 
ing a silent spectator of evils which will, in the end, 
and perhaps that eng is not very remote, render 
abortive even your Excellency’s earnest desire that 
the subsidy should be punctually paid. Thus, I 
recommend economy in your own household disburse- 
ments, as the first measure, whence all other correc- 
tions are to take place.—I do not neglect the dignity 
of your station: nor amI actuated by views for the 
Company’s subsidy only. Your dignity does not 
flow from a slendid retinue ; and unnecessary estab- 
lishment of household servants, elephants, sumptuous 
ceremonies, and, other circumstances of similar na- 
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BOOK VI. ture: But from a just and wise administration of 


Cuap. 7. 


1 795. 


21 


your government and finances. 
Just before the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the 
new ministers repaired to Calcutta; in order more 
fully to explain the deplorable state in which the 
government and population of the country were 
placed, and to pray for counsel and support in con- 
ducting the affairs of a prodigal government and an 
impoverished people. The Governor-General, before 
leaving India, addressed to the Vizir another letter, 
of great length, from. Madras. In this he repeats, 
that the effects of an expensive government are two, 
First, the oppression and misery of the people; and 
secondly, the fall of the government itself. “ It is 
well known,” says he, “not only throughout Hin- 
dustan, but to all Europe, that the revenues of your 
Excellency’s dominions are diminished beyond all 
conjecture.—Does not this consideration alarm your 
Excellency ?—Can any thing but ruin result from 
such circumstances ?>—Are not these facts a decisive 
proof of tyranny, extortion, and mismanagement, in 
the aumils ?>—And, what must be the situation of the 
ryots who are placed under such people >—But your 
Excellency knows, that the prayers of the oppressed 
are attended to by the Almighty; and often call 
down his vengeance upon their oppressors.—History 
confirms the observation, by exhibiting innumerable 
examples of monarchies overturned, and families 
effaced from the earth, by a violation of justice in 
the sovereign, or neglect in him to enforce its laws.” 
He continues; “ The evils flowing from this source 
would have been less felt, if, in proportion as the 


1 Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Vizir, dated 29th Jan. 1793 ; 
priuted papers, ut supra, p. 11—~13. 
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revenues declined, a diminution of expenses had taken BOOK VI. 
place. But profusion, in fact, was the cause of the C#4F-?- 
first evil: and the continuance of it increased its j»9. 
magnitude.” 

He adds, “ All the world concurs in encomiums 
upon the dignity and splendour which adorned the 
court of your illustrious father; but his splendour 
did not arise from the gaudiness of equipage, from 
frivolous dissipation, or from profuse expenditure. 
He well knew, that the best ornament of sovereignty 
is justice: that due economy is the source of order 
and dignity: that the true splendour of a court is 
derived from equity and wisdom.” 

“ Tf,” says he, “ the information which I have re- 
ceived of the state of the country be true, the dis- 
orders exceed ail bounds, and all description. The 
consequence is, that the revenues are collected, with- 
out system, by force of arms; that the aumils (reve- 
nue agents) are left to plunder uncontrouled; and 
the ryots have no security from oppression, nor means 
of redress for injustice exercised upon them.” * 

In May, 1794, Sir John Shore, in his letter to the 
Resident at Lucknow, said; “ It has long been my 
anxious wish, no less than that of my predecessor, 
the Marquis Cornwallis, to prevail upon the Nabob 
Vizir to arrange the internal administration of his 
country, and establish it upon principles calculated 
to promote the happiness of his subjects and the per- 
manency of his own authority. I cannot, therefore, 
observe, without regret, that his Excellency does not 
appear to have adopted any measures for this pur- 
pose, in consequence of the letter addressed to him 
by Marquis Cornwallis from Madras, and which I 
delivered to his ministers in Calcutta, with the most 


i 
1 Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 16, 17, 19. 
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BOOK VI. serious recommendation to them to use their utmost 


Cap. 7 


1795. 


exertions in giving effect to the advice and represen- 
tations of his Lordship.” ' 

Fyzoollah Khan, the Rohilla chief, to whom the 
district of Rampore had been preserved, at the time 
when the rest of his nation were exterminated from 
the country to which they had given their name, 
died, at an advanced age, in 1794, leaving the coun- 
try over which he had ruled, in a high state of culti- 
vation and prosperity. The succession went to 
Mahomed Ali, his eldest son, who was duly con- 
firmed by the Vizir, and acknowledged by the prin- 
cipal Rohilla chiefs. His younger brother Gholaum 
Mahomed, an ambitious man, contrived in a little 
time to get him into his power; when he put him to 
death ; and sent a large present to the Vizir, with a 
promise of augmented tribute, if he were confirmed 
in the government of Rampore. Though the mur- 
dered Prince left a son, in a state of nonage, the 
Vizir was by no means disinclined to the proposition 
of Gholaum Mahomed. It was, however, a proceed- 
ing of too much importance to be concluded without 
the permission of the British government; and that 
was refused. The British troops, under Sir Robert 
Abercromby, joined by such ferces as the Vizir could 
afford, were ordered to march against the usurper, 
and treat him as arebel. It was the purpose of the 
Governor-General, to wrest the country entirely from 
the family of Fyzoollah Khan, notwithstanding the 
rights of the son of Mahomed Ali, guaranteed by 
the British government;? and notwithstanding the 
rights of the people of the country, happy under the 
frugal government of the Rohilla chief, menaced with 


1 Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 14. ° 
? Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History of India, p. 195. 
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misery and ruin under the exactions of the Vizir, to BOOK VI. 
which, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, ©™4?-7- 
the British ruler was about to condemn them. The 4795, 
rapidity of Sir Robert Abercromby anticipated the 
arrival of the instructions which were forwarded to 
this effect. A battle was fought at Bittawrah; in 
which, after making a partial impression upon the 
British line, the Rohillas were defeated. Negotiation 
followed, and an arrangement was made. The trea- 
sures of the late prince, Fyzoollah Khan, were given 
up to the Vizir. And a jaghire, of ten lacs of reve- 
nue, under the express guarantee of the English 
government, was granted to Asoph Jah, the son of 
Mahomed Ali.’ 

The retrograde movement was uninterrupted in 
the Nabob’s affairs. “ The exigencies of his govern- 
ment,” as we are informed by the Directors, “ were 
supplied by loans, on terms increasing in proportion 
to the sums demanded, and the discharge of one 
debt was effected, not from the revenue, but by con- 
tracting another of an increasing interest.” The 
ministers Hussein Reza Khan, and Rajah Tickait 
Roy, had become odious to him, by opposing ob- 
structions to his will: and he accused them of the 
embarrassments which had grown upon him during 
their administration. His desire was to make Rajah 
Jao Loll his minister; who had been one of his inti- 
mates for several years, and professed absolute sub- 
serviency. ‘The aversion of the English government 
to this minion was not unknown. The Nabob there- 
fore was advised, to assume the appearance of acting 
as his own minister; while the business and power, 
in reality, passed into the hands of Jao Loll. 


1 Collection of Treaties and Engagements, with the Native Princes 
and States of Asia, &%. printed for the East India Company in 1812, 
p: 150—161. 3 
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The English troops, employed in the country of 
the Vizir, were always on the increase. Instead of 
the single brigade, which Hastings had pronounced 
sufficient, even the two brigades, for which Lord 
Cornwallis had made provision, in the subsidy of 
fifty lacs, were now exceeded. In their dispatch of 
the 22d of April, 1796, the Directors commanded the 
two regiments of native cavalry, serving under the 
Présidency of Bengal, to be augmented to four ; and. 
“in order to relieve the Company from a consi- 
derable part of the expense, they directed that 
every possible effort should be made to induce the 
Vizir to disband his own useless cavalry, and to 
apply a part of the sums expended in their support to 
defraying a part of the charges which the Company 
incurred by the proposed augmentation.”* With 
this proposition, the Vizir, at first, would by no 
means comply. And in March, 1797, the Governor- 
General paid a visit to Lucknow, for the “ two 
avowed objects,” as he himself expressed it, “ of in- 
ducing the Vizir to establish a reform in his adminis- 
tration, and to pay part of the new cavalry establish- 
ment, which he had already peremptorily refused.” ’ 
The influence of the British ruler was not entirely 
without success; an agreement was obtained from 
the wretched Vizir to add to his former subsidy the 
expense of one European and one native regiment 
of English cavalry, provided the annual amount 
should not exceed five and a half lacs of rupees; and 
‘Tuffeizel Hussein Khan, a man im whose probity 
and talents the Governor-General placed great reli- 
ance, was appointed minister. 

Only a few months elapsed, when, after a short 
illness, the Vizir expired. ‘The eldest of his brothers 


p 
' Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 28. | Ibid. 
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was Saadut Ali, who, in fear of intrigues, had been BOOK vr. 
compelled to reside on a pension at Benares. To the ©#4?-7- 
succession of Mirza Ali, the eldest son of Asoph ul 
Dowlah, Saadut Ali offered objections, asserting that 
neither he, nor any other of the reputed children of 
the late Vizir, was really his offspring: And he urged 
his own pretensions to the vacant throne. The arbi- 
ter in this great dispute was the Governor-General. 
The acknowledgement of the-late Vizir, who had 
treated Mirza Ali as his son and successor; the un- 
doubted principle of the Moslem law, which renders 
that acknowledgement a valid title ; the acquiescence 
of the Begums, the wife and mother of Asoph ul 
Dowlah; the concurrence of the capital; and the 
danger of admitting reports on the filiation of princes 
to decide the question of their succession, swayed the 
mind of the Governor-General; and Mirza Ali, com- 
monly known by the name of Vizir Ali, was placed 
on the musnud, and recognized by the English go- 
vernment as Nabob of Oude. 

The young sovereign had not long enjoyed his 
power and dignity, when complaints were received 
by the Governor-General, both respecting his title, 
and respecting his conduct. The situation of affairs 
appeared to require the presence of the English ruler; 
and he began his journey to Lucknow. Upon his 
arrival, he found a scene of intrigue of extraordinary 
activity, and extraordinary complication. ‘The elder 
Begum, having interfered with the conduct of the 
Nabob, had been urged to return to Fyzabad; and 
animosity succeeded to friendship. Almas Ali Khan, 
who had been an object of distrust to the British go- 
vernment for many years, and forced to keep aloof 
from public affairs, had so successfully employed his 
leisure, in carrving on the business of renter, that a 
great proportion of the country was now placed in his 
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BOOK VI. hands; and he was the most powerful individual in 
CusP.7- the state. Upon her quarrel with the Nabob, the 
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_ Begum had resigned herself to the counsels of this 
man; who advised an apparent reconciliation with 
the Nabob. “On my arrival at Lucknow,” says 
the Governor-General, “ the confederacy between the 
Nabob and Begum appeared indissoluble, and it was 
the opinion of the minister that they could not be 
disunited. The principal adviser of the Begum was 
Almas, either directly, or through (her principal 
eunuch) Jewahur Ali Khan. And Hossem Reza 
Khan, and Tickait Roy, ranged under their bamners. 
With the Nabob, his father-in-law Sherf Ali Khan 
was supposed to have the most influence.—The object 
of all parties was to oppose the English influence.” 

Presently the views of the actors began to disclose 
themselves. Anda malady which attacked the Nabob, 
the measles, or small-pox, shortly after the arrival of 
the Governor-General, afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity for intrigue.—* I confess,” says the Governor- 
General, “ without reserve, that I never was involved 
in a scene of more perplexity and profligacy.” 

“ On the 29th of December,” (I still use the lan- 
guage of the Governor-General’s report,) ‘« Almas, 
who has most sedulously studied appearances, waited 
on the minister, and entered into conferences with 
him which lasted several days. He began with strong 
complaints of the conduct of Vizir Ali, whom he de- 
signated by a most opprobrious term. He spoke of 
him as spurious and profligate; as a man who would 
ruin the country by his vices and profusion. He 
mentioned the earnest wish of the Begum and him- 
self, that he should be deposed, and some one of the 
sons of Suja ud Dowlah be placed on the musnud, 
excluding all the sons of Asoph ul Dewlah, as spu- 
rious.” The same representations were successively 
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repeated to the Governor-General, and to the Gover- BOOK VI. 
nor-General in company with the Commander-in- C** 7 
Chief. Mirza Jungly, a brother of the late Nabob, 1797. 
younger than Saadut Ali, was the person whom the 
Begum and Almas combined in recommending. And 
“a large pecuniary sacrifice,” says the Governor- 
General, “ was promised, as a compensation for my 
acquiescence.—‘“ Almas,” he continues, “ acts in the 
name of the Begum; and while he pretends to dis- 
avow, on her part, all wish to interfere in the admi- 
nistration, his propositions to me were directly calcu- 
lated to place it in her power.” 

Great industry and skill had been employed in 
prepossessing the mind of the Governor-General with 
the most unfavourable opinion of the young Nabob, 
as a man between whose character, and the interests 
of the English, an irreconcileable contrariety was 
placed. He was represented as extremely profuse in 
his expenditure, and therefore hkely to absor) the 
funds from which annual payments to the English 
might proceed; as of a violent, ungovernable will, 
and therefore unlikely to be obedient to the English ; 
and fiially, as altogether averse to the English, and 
likely to use his utmost endeavours to free himself 
from their yoke. . 

The belief of these representations, communicated 
to the Governor-General, appears to have decided the 
question. It prepared his mind for annexing weight 
to any evidence which might be preferred of the spu- 
riousness of the man whom he wished not to reign. 
It was no objection to the legitimacy of the Nabob, 
that he was not the son of the Begum, who had no 
child; that he was the son of a female, mentally em- 
ployed in the zenana. He was acknowledged by 
Asoph ul Dow]ah as his son, and, according to the 
Jaw of the Moslems, that was enough. Tehzeen Ali 
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BOOK VI. Khan, however, a confidential eunuch of the late 
Cur. 7: Vizir, told the following story; That the mother of 
1797, Vizir Ali had a husband of her own rank ; was never 
confined to the zenana, but quitted it daily, as is cus- 
tomary with menials of the same description, and 
went to her husband's house; that Vizir Ali was not 
the son of the Nabob, but purchased of his mother 
for 500 rupees after his birth ; that it was customary 
for the Nabob, having no progeny, to purchase women 
who were pregnant, and bring up their children as 
his own; and that this was the origin of all the chil- 
dren who were now regarded as the offspring of 
Asoph ul Dowlah.’ 

In this statement, the only point of real importance 
was, whether Asoph ul Dowlah was, or thought that 
he was, the father of the child produced by the 
mother of Vizir Ali. Tehzeen Ali Khan said, that 
he was not, and did not know of her pregnancy till 
after the birth of the child. And upon this story, 
told privately to the Governor-General by Tehzeen, 
who complained of having been treated with injustice 
by the Nabob, and who might have been suborned 
by his enemies; told without confrontation with the 
public, without confrontation with the Nabob, with- 
out cross examination, without counter evidence, 
without hearing any thing the party affected might 
have to adduce in his behalf, without pushing the in- 
quiry by examination of other persons to whom the 
secrets of the zenana might be known, and corrobor- 
ated only by what he was told was the public opinion, 
did the Governor-General declare, that a man whom 
he had acknowledged as Nabob of Oude, and who 
succeeded to the throne with the apparent concur- 


1 Minute of Sir John Shore, detailing the measpres which led to the 
deposition of Vizir Ali, &c. printed papers, ut supra, No. 1. p. 1. 
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rence of all ranks, except the single voice of Saadut BOOK VE: 
Ali, was not the son of the late Vizir, and ought to be ©#4?-?- 
displaced from the throne. 

It is impossible, to read the account of this transac- 
tion, drawn up by the Governor-General, and not to 
be impressed with a conviction of his sincerity, and 
his desire to do justice. But it is easy also to perceive 
how much his understanding was bewildered ; and 
impossible not to confess that he decided against the 
unfortunate Nabob the great question of a kingdom, 
upon evidence upon which a court of English law 
would not have decided against him a question of a 
few pounds.” ” 

When the resolution of deposing Vizir Ali was 
taken, the choice of a successor was easily made. 
Saadut Ali was the eldest surviving son of Suja 
Dowlah; and would not, as Mirza Jungly, become a 
tool in the hands of the Begum and Almas. When 
the treaty proposed by the Governor-General was 
communicated to Saadut Ali, it was not the time to 
dispute about terms. He gave his consent to every 
particular. He then proceeded to Cawnpore; from 
which he was escorted by a large body of European 
troops to Lucknow.. The military force of the 
country was almost wholly English. The Nabob 
was, therefore, completely helpless; and Saadut Ah 
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1 The tale of Tehzeen, said the Governor-General, concorded with 
public opinion. But what knew the Governor-General about the 
public opinion of Oude, except what he was told? And what was he 
told except by a few individuals who surrounded him; and who con- 
curred, for their own purposes, in wishing Vizir Ali to be deposed? The 
utmost that can be said for the tale of Tehzeen is, that it is not in itself 
incredible, or, perhaps improbable. But that was not the question. 
The only question was, whether there was or was not evidence to estab- 
lish the allegations. Undoubtedly his private conversation with the 
Governor-General, aided by what a few individuals fo/d the Governor- 
General about public gpinion—was not evidence sufficient to vest alle- 
gations with the character of facts. 
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Vizir Ali deposed, and Saadut Ali proclaimed. 


BOOK VI. was proclaimed, without opposition, on the 21st of 
Cuar. 7. January, 1798. 


1798. 


The terms, to which he had at first assented, were 
somewhat modified after he came to the throne. It 
was finally established, that the annual subsidy should 
be raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that the 
fort of Allahabad should be made over to the English. 
It was also arranged, that the regular amount of the 
English forces stationed in Oude should be 10,000 
men, including all descriptions; that, if at any time 
the amount should exceed 13,000 men, the expense 
of all the troops above that number should be de- 
frayed by the Nabob; if it should fall below 8000, a 
proportional deduction should be made. ‘The Nabob 
further agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the 
English, as compensation money, for the expense of 
placing him on the musnud; and without their con- 
sent, to hold no communication with any foreign 
state, to employ no Europeans in his service; and not 
to permit any to settle in-his dominions. Finally, he 
agreed to allow a lac and a half of rupees as an an- 
nual pension to the deposed Vizir Ali, who was re- 
moved to Benares; and to afford a suitable main- 
tenance to the rest of the reputed children of his 
brother, the deceased Nabob.¢ 

The transaction had one attractive feature; that of 
gain to the Company: And it received the most cor- 
dial approbation of the powers, ministerial, and direc- 
torial, at home. The political letter to Bengal, dated 
15th May, 1799, after a full commentary upon the 
proceedings, thus declares: “ Having taken this 
general view of the subject, with a minute attention. 
however, to all the papers and proceedings, we are, 


1 Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 19—22.—Callection of Treaties, ut 
supra, p. 177. . ‘ 
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upon the whole, decidedly of opinion, that the late BOOK v1. 
Governor-General, Lord Teignmouth, in a most ar- Cuareg: 
duous situation, and under circumstances of much 
delicacy and emuvarrassment, conducted himself with 
great temper, Impartiality, ability, and firmness; and 
that he finished a long course of faithful services, by 
planning and carrying into execution an arrangement, 
which not only redounds highly to his own honour, 
but which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage 
of the Company, and the Nabob Vizir.” * 

On the Ist of August, 1792, Sir Charles Oakely 
succeeded General Medows, as Governor of Fort St. 
George, and President of the Council at Madras. Sir 
Charles remained in the government till the 7th of 
September, 1794, when Lord Hubart was placed at 
the head of the Carnatic Presidency. On the 13th 
of October, 1795, died, at the age of seventy-eight, 
the Nabob Mahomed Ali, Walau Jaw ; and was suc- 
ceeded by Omdut ul Omrah, his eldest son. From 
the date of the treaty, framed by Lord Cornwallis in 
1792, the payments of the Nabob, being im years of © 
peace, had, through the agency of the money-lenders, 
been regular. But the country, made over to the 
cruel exactions of this description of men, had rapidly 
declined. The contineed operation of the same 
causes threatened to extinguish the resources of the 
povernment; and, though no attempt had been made 
to ameliorate the state of affairs, during the life of 
Mahomed Ahi, the succession of Omdut ul Omrah 
appeared to Lord Hobart to present a favourable 
opportunity for introducing those reforms of which 
the necessity had become so urgent. 

On the 24th of the same month, in which tlie 
Nabob died, the President deemed it expedient to 


1795. 
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BOOK VI. place on record, by a Minute in Council, a descrip- 
Cu?.7. tion of the ruinous course in which affairs had pro- 
1795, ceeded, under the arrangement of 1792. The source 


of the evil was laid in “ the usurious loans, which,” 
says he, “it has long been the practice, principally 
among the European gentlemen of the Presidency, 
to make to the Durbar for mortgages upon the dif- 
ferent provinces of the Carnatic.” Some of the prin- 
cipal houses of business at Madras, said the Governor, 
or even some of the Company’s servants, enter into 
an agreement with the Nabob for the payment of 
the sums which may have become due to the Com- 
pany’s treasury. They receive a mortgage upon a 
portion of the territory. To render this availing. 
they stipulate for the appoimtment of the manager 
of the territory. It is also requisite to establish an 
understanding with the military commanding officer 
of the district. And, then, the chain of power is com- 
plete. Then, the unhappy ryots are delivered over 
to the uncontrouled operations of men who have an 
interest in nothing but exacting the greatest sums in 
the shortest time, of men “ hardened by practice, and 
with consciences lulled to rest by the delusive opiate 
of interest upon interest.”’ 

It is not in the way of dixect exaction alone, that 
the mischief was accomplished. Another “ endea- 
vour,” said the President, “of those engaged in a 
concern of this nature is to enhance the price of grain 
by artificial means, lest the ordinary price of that ar- 
ticle, the sole subsistence of the natives, should fail 
to answer the large advance of money, and the ex- 
orbitant advantage expected upon it, by the soukars,” 
or subordinate money lenders, to whose ruinous as- 


Papere relating to the Affairs of the Carffatic, No. 2; printed by 
avarot ie House of Commons, in 1803. 
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sistance the ryots are compelled to have recourse. BOOK VI. 
“The means of effecting this purpose,” continues ©™?:7- 
the magistrate, “is easy; for the necessitous con- 1795. 
dition of the ryots compels them to dispose of their 
grain as soon as it comes into their posssession, 
in order to satisfy the urgent demands upon them 
which I have already described: the purchasers of 
this grain monopolize it, until the demand advances 
the price.. If, towards the expiration of the season, 
any part of the grain should yet remain on hand, the 
expedient is, to divide the whole quantity, in what- 
ever condition it may be, among the inhabitants; 
and the people are compelled (in general the manu- 
facturers) to take it at a valuation considerably above 
the market price.” 

Such was the general course of oppression. The 
modes were infinite. “ The subject,” says the indig- 
nant Governor, “ is exhaustless.”? 

“ After this exposition, no comment,” he cries, 
“can be required, to show that this species of go- 
vernment, if it deserves the name of government, con- 
tains the most grievous oppression of the people, the 
certain impoverishment of the country, and, conse- 
quently, the inevitable decay of revenue.” 

A fact is here very forcibly urged upon our atten- 


t « T should hesitate,” he says, “ to advance, if 1 was not supported 
by the authority of public record, that during a late scarcity of grain in 
the southern provinces, the AZanager had the hardiness to write a pub- 
lic complaint, to the Company’s collector, against the Polygars, for 
selling grain to the inhabitants—Nor was the evil removed, without 
the interposition of this government, who, by sepding vessels loaded 
with grain, induced the monopolizers, from regard to their own in- 
terests, to restore their usual supplies to the market.” He adds; “* As 
the means of cultivation decrease, the price of grain is enhanced ;—and 
it is a notorious, but inhuman maxim of eastern finances, [Query, how 
much it differs from the principle of’ an English corn law]—that a time 
of scarcity is more prodtictive to the Sirkar than a time ot plenty, owing 
‘o the price at which the diminished quantity is sold.” Ibid. 

Eo 
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BOOK VI. tion, of which it is important to find the true expla- 
CuaP.7- notion. Under their dependence upon the English 
1795. government, it has been seen, that the people of Oude 
‘and Carnatic, two of the noblest portions of India, 
were, by misgovernment, plunged into a state of 
wretchedness, with which no other part of India, 
hardly any other part of the earth, had any thing to 
compare. In what manner did the dependance of 
the native states upon the English tend to produce 
these horrid effects? The difficulty of the answer is 
not very great. ‘The oppressions of the native go- 
vernments were limited by their weakness. When 
they received the use of English strength, their op- 
pressions were limited by nothing, but the physical 
powers of the people to exist under oppression. So 
ill has the science of government been hitherto un- 
derstood, that under all the governments which ever 
yet existed, except perhaps one or two, there is na 
regular and effective restraint upon bad government, 
except from the dread of the insurrection and re- 
bellion of the people. In the governments of Asia, 
this produces no inconsiderable cffects; as the fre- 
quent revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly 
demonstrate. When misery had produced disaffec- 
tion, and disaffection had increased tc a certain height, 
there was generally some popular leader who offered 
himself to the nation as an instrument of revenge, 
and cast the unworthy possessor from his throne, 
The progress, in general, was rapid, and easy. When 
oppression produced a decline of revenue, the evi- 
dent instability eof the government deterred lenders: 
money became wanting to pay the troops; the troops 
first clamoured and then mutinied ; the voice of the 
nation joined that of the army; a revolution took 
place; and commonly, for two or three generations, 
the new family governed comparatively well. Among 


increased the Vices of native Governments. §3 


the small sovereignties of India, misgovernment pro- BOOK VI. 
duced ‘weakness, and weakness invited conquest. ©#*"” 
The misgovernment, for example, of Carnatic and 1796. 
Oude, would infallibly have produced the conquest, 
of the one by Tippoo, and of the other by the Mah- 
rattas; and as a Prince was commonly strong, only 
because he governed well, to be conquered was 
among the happiest results, which the people knew. 
Till, indeed, governments attain that high pitch of 
excellence, at which they really perform in the best 
manner, and at the cheapest rate, the services of go- 
vernment to the people, all changes are, in general, 
for the good of the people. It is the stability of go- 
vernments, which, before this state of excellence, 
human nature has to dread. Now it is evident that 
when the uncontrolable force of a British army is 
lent to an Indian prince, his subjects are immediatcly ‘ 
placed without the pale of hope. The Prince is 
completely set above the only fears, which, in his 
situation, could operate as a restraint upon his dis- 
position to oppress; that of insurrection, and that of 
conquest. The source of almost all oppression, in 
Asiatic and European governments alike, is the rage 
of extorting more and more of their earnings from 
the people. This passfon, instead of being abated by 
connexion with the English, is prodigiously inflamed; 
when the tributary prince is carried to all the ex- 
cesses of taxation, not only by his own rapacity, but 
the necessity of supplying the enormous demands of 
his European masters; and when his soldiers, as well 
as people, are kept in abject and hopeless subjection, 
by the terror of European arms. ° ; 

The progress of this oppression produced in the 
English any determinate resolution of reform, only 
when the visible desolation uf the country presented 
the prospect of a mapidly approaching moment, at 
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BOOK Vi. which the English subsidy could no longer be found. 
Cuar.7. We have seen what anticipations of this disastrous 
1795, Period the English rulers had already expressed 
with regard to Oude. The danger was still more 
imminent in the case of Carnatic. “ I cannot,” 
says Lord Hobart, * but look with extreme anxiety 
to the nature of the security, provided by the treaty 
of 1792, for those resources on which the British in- 
terests on the west Coromandel materially depend. 
I cannot but see that the present system of collecting 
the revenues of the Carnatic manifestly invalidates 
that security: And that, whenever a failure may 
happen in the payment of his Highness’s kists, we 
shall in vain have recourse to it for the recovery of 

the defalcation.” 

A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself, in the 
prohibition of loans to the Nabob by Europeans ; be- 
cause, “ though the dealings of Soukars (native money 
lenders) in the collection of revenue, were not of re- 
cent establishment, yet the terms of loans had never 
been carried to so usurious an extent as since the 
practice had been introduced among Europeans.” 

This, however, the Governor declared to be com- 
pletely ineffectual. ‘* The prohibitory orders hitherto 
published, have,” he says, “ alf failed of their object : 
Because the evasion of them is easy to Europeans, 
through the agency of their native servants; and be- 
cause the enormous profits which arise from those 
usurious loans, hold out an irresistible temptation 
to adventurers. To prohibit the intercourse of 
Europeans at the Durbar, is ineffectual. Other chan- 
nels of communication are open; and the superin- 
tendant of an usurious loan at Palamcotah conveys 
his demands to the ears of the Nabob with no less 
certainty than he who lives in the precincts of Che- 
pauk. As long, therefore, as bis Highness shall be 
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so regardless of his true interests, as to deliver up his BOOK VI. 
provinces, and his people, to public depredation, so ©#4?:*- 
long will there be found men, who, in the pursuit of 1795. 
extravagant advantages, will overleap the bounds of 
discretion and moral obligation.” 

In these circumstances, what is to be done? “ So 
desperate a malady,” said the President, “ requires a 
remedy that shall reach its source. And IJ have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion, that there is no mode 
of eradicating the disease, but by removing the ori- 
ginal cause; and placing those districts, which are 
pledged for the security of his kists, beyond the reach 
of his Highness’s management ;” in other words. 
assuming the collection of the revenue, and the whole 
of the internal government. And even this was a 
partial remedy ; for though it might alleviate the dis- 
tress of those particular districts, it left the remainder 
of the country, to all the deplorable consequences of 
the misgovernment of the Nabob. 

The Governor describes, in a style instructive for 
other occasions, the tissue of interests by which radical 
reform was opposed. “ The disposition,” says he, 
“ which his Highness has already evinced to oppose 
such an arrangement, leaves me no doubt of the real 
cause. It is not possible to calculate the extent and 
variety of interests which are involved in this one 
pursuit. And, though they are subdivided in every 
direction of the Carnatic, yet at the call of danger they 
all rally round a common centre. ‘The great houses 
of business, who are the principal money-lenders at 
the Durbar, borrow from individuals, who, though not 
absolutely engaged in the loan itself, are partakers of 
the speculation in a remote degree, and feel, with no 
less sensibility than their principals, the approach of 
danger. Similavity of interest makes a common 
cause. And the great body of interest which is con- 
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densed upon this principle, is uniformly exerted ta 
support his Highness in an inflexible resistance against 
a melioration of system, and to oppose a reformation 
which I consider essential to the national welfare.” * 
This representation is the more worthy of regard, as 
it is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to every govern- 
ment under the sun, in which there is need of re; 
form. 

On the day following the date of the Minute from 
which these particulars have been taken, the Governor 
of Fort St. George addressed a letter to the Governor- 
General in Council, in which he represents, that, in con- 
sequence of several communications which he had with 
Mr. Dundas, and with-Lord Cornwallis, before leaving 
England, respecting the necessity of a change in that 
state of things which was established by the treaty of 
1792, he had opened a negotiation for that purpose 
with Omdut ul Omrah; and that he had not com- 
municated his intention to the Supreme Government, 
or waited for its concurrence, on account of the in- 
trigues of those who, from personal interest, endea- 
voured to prevent the accomplishment of his object. 

The first of the points, which the Governor endea- 
voured to gain, was the transfer of the collections, 
including all the powcrs of isternal government, in 
the districts pledged for the subsidy. The benefits 
would be; to the Nabob, the saving of the exorbitant 
interest which the usurers received; to the people, 
deliverance froin extortion ; to the Company, security 
against the desolation of the country. The second 
point regarded the Southern Polygars. The right of 
collecting the tribute from the country of the Polygars 
had been yiclded to the Company by the treaty of 
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1792, but the nominal right of sovereignty reserved BOOK VI. 
to the Nabob. This proved a source of obstruction ©": 7: 
to the right ordering of the country ; and the Gover- 1795, 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. In the third 

place he endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 

in Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 

treaty of Cornwallis, were to be garrisoned by the 

troops of the Company. 

To obtain the consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 

offered to relinquish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of pagodas, or more. The influence of 
those who had opposite interests prevailed. “ It has 
becn with the deepest regret,” said the Governor, 
“ that I have found the Nabob unmoved by my en- 
treaties and remonstrances upon this subject: Not 
that he has been insensible to the justice and expe- 
diency of what I have proposed ; but, as he has can- 
didly confessed at several interviews with me, that 
he has not the resolution to comply; informing me, 
that his native ministers and European advisers, so 
perplexed, plagued, and intimidated him, that he 
could not venture upon the measure, notwithstanding 
his conviction that he ought to do so.” ’ 

The Members of the Supreme Government carried 


1 President's Minute in Council, 24th November, 1795; printed 
papers, ut supra, p. 104. Lord Hobart felt what reformers are sure to 
expericnce, wherever the interests opposed to reform, continue to eaist : 
«Tam aware,” said he, “ of the numerous encmies who will start up 
against me, for the part I have taken. But I havea shield in the con- 
sciousness of an honest execution af my duty, which blunts their arrows, 
and which will ultimately render all their efforts impotent and unavail- 
able.—I lave forborne to bring forward the names of individuals, not 
because I arg not able to do so, but because the subject is above personal 
considerations.—Let those who have amassed wealth, by such means, 
enjoy itas well as they can. Let itbe my pride to have paid this tribute 
to suflering humanity, by deterring others from the commission of 
similar enormities.” Gbid. ‘The enemies of reform in India, and the 
enemies of rcfoyin in England, are of one and the same cvsle, 
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BOOK VI. their expectations even further than the President of 
CuaP. 7. the Council of Madras ; for no sooner was the decease 
1795. of the preceding Nabob known than they sent to that 
Governor their instructions, dated the 28th of October, 
1795, to endeavour to obtain the consent of Omdut ul 
Omrah to the cession of all his territories. 
. Upon the failure of his endeavours to obtain the 
concurrence of the Nabob, Lord Hobart intimated 
his intention, to assume the district of Tinivelly, for 
the liquidation of the debt termed the cavalry loan ; 
and to insist upon possession of the Carnatic forts. 
To this the Supreme Government objected, as an 
indirect mode of compelling the Nabob. They argued, 
that the treatv, in which that loan was not mentioned, 
gave ne right to any assumption of territory for its 
liquidation ; and, although the treaty did say abso- 
lutely, and without any specification either of time or 
. circumstances, that “all the forts in the Carnatic 
were to be garrisoned with the troops of the Com- 
pany ;” as some case had not occurred which was 
specified in one of the negotiating letters of Lord 
Cornwallis, the Supreme Government contended that 
even this measure it was not lawful to enforce. 

Lord Hobart was of opinion, That the Nabob had 
himself infringed the treaty, and thereby liberated 
the Company from its engagements, by granting as- 
signments. which the treaty prohibited, upon the dis- 
tricts mortgaged for security of his annual payments : 
That self-preservation, threatened by the rapid deso- 
lation of the country, and the loss of resources which 
it implied, justified the Company in such interference 
as the necessity of the case required: And, above all, 
that the people of the Carnatic, to whom, beside the 
claims of humanity, it would be infamous to suppose, 
that the Company had not, by shaving the fruits of 
their labour, contracted sacred objigations, ought not 
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to be sacrificed in millions, to any obligations to any BOOK VI. 
one man, which it was possible to contract. nae 

On this subject, the Supreme Government declared, 1795. 
“ That their principles were fairly at issue with those 
of the Governor of Fort St. George,” and appealed 
to the authorities at home. That jealousy, which 
was so apt to arise between the heads of the two Pre- 
sidencies, especially when the head of the Supreme 
was inferior in rank to the head of the subordinate 
government, appears on this occasion to have embit- 
tered the opposition of the Governor-General. In 
the address from the Supreme Government to the 
Court of Directors, commenting upon the arguments 
of the Governor of Fort St. George, it is said; “On 
the language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadvert, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the authority of the Supreme Government ; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the ob- 
servation and notice of your Honourable Court.” On 
this expression Lord Hobart remarked; “If I am 
not to defend my conduct, when attacked—attacked 
in terms, not indeed of intemperance and declamation, 
but of cool, deliberate censure and severity, impeach- 
ing my character, as a public servant, in a manner not 
possible to be misunderstood, I am placed in a situa- 
tion wholly incompatible with a due regard to my 
own reputation.” 

As for the principles stated by the Supreme Govern- 
ment as in opposition to his, he remarked that they 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded “ rules 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called 
for specific measures of government; but that prin- 
ciples, professedly admitting of deviation, fluctuating 
with circumstances, neither alluded to, nor cnume- 
rated, but to be estimated, as they arise, by the exist- 
ing government---the propricty, or impropriety of that 
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BOOK VI, estimation to depend, not upon precedent, analogy, 


Cuap. 





" or any written law, but upon the subsequent opinion 


1795, of the world—can never be productive of those bene- 


ficial effects, avowedly sought for by the Supreme 
Board.”! In this instance, the Governor of Fort St. 
George saw clearly, and justly exposed, the futility 
of those laose and indefinite expressions of obligation, 
which are so fondly and frequently made use of by 
the half-informed persons at the heads of govern- 
ments; expressions which are so effectual in mislead- 
ing their understandings; but, at the same time, so 
fortunately adapted to enlarge the sphere of their 
arbitrary power. 

Though, by the compound opposition of the Su- 
preme Government, and of the powerful class of 
individuals whose profit depended upon the mis- 
government of the country, no reform could be in- 
troduced, the war, which the progress of the French 
revolution brought on with the Dutch, provided for 
the Governor a sort of triumph, to which the 
enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have seldom 
any objection. In 1795, an armament was fitted out 
at Madras, which, aided by a squadron of his Majes- 
ty’s fleet under Admiral Ranier, completely reduced 
the settlements of the Dutch, on Ceylon, Malacca, 
Banda, and Amboyna, without any incident of suf- 
ficient importance to require a particular description. 
Their possessions on the Peninsula were likewise 
subdued ; Cochin, after a great resistance. And 
their grand settlement at the Cape of Good Hope 
fell into the hands of the English, the same year. 
In 1797, preparation was made for expeditions against 
Mauritius, and the Spanish settlement of Manilla. 


' Letier from Lord Hobart to the Court of Directors ; printed papers, 
ut stipfa, p. 87—93. ‘ . 
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The first division of the armament against Manilla noox v1. 
had actually sailed to Penang, the port of rendez- “"*" 7: 
vous; when the accounts received of the treaty of j-99. 
Campo Formio, and the suspicions excited of Tippoo 
and the Mahrattas, frightened the government, after 
incurring the expense, into a renunciation of both 
enterprises. 

In the beginning of the year 1798, Sir John 
Shore, who had been raised to the peerage, by the 
title of Lord Teignmouth, resigned the government 
of India, and sailed for England. Lord Clive, who 
was appointed to succeed Lord Hobart in December, 
1797, arrived at Madras on the 21st of August, 1798. 
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Lord Mornington Governor-Gencral—Agents of 
Tippoo at the Isle of France—Governor-General 
resolves on immediate [Var—Import of the Cir- 
cumstances—Opinions in India— Nizam Ali re- 
cetves more English Troops, and dismisses the 
French—Unfruitful Negotiations at Poonah— 
Progression of Governor-General’s Demands— 
iar begins—Plan of the Campaign.— March of 
the Army—siege of Seringapatam— Alarming 
Situation of the British Army in regard to 
Food—Seringapatam taken, and the Sultan killed 
—Division and Settlement of the conquered 
Country. 


pookvi. Wucw the play of private interest is not instruc- 
CaaP.8. tive, either by the inferences which may be drawn 
“Ghbe- from it, or by the consequences to which it leads, it es- 
capes the curiosity of the historian, whose views are 
directed by utility alone. Whatever share ministerial 
intrigues may have had, in the fluctuations of counsel, 
which attended the choice of a new Governor-General, 
it is sufficient for us to relate, that after Lord Hobart 
was appointed, on the 23d of October, 1793, to he 
Governor at Madras, he was nominated, on the 24th 
of December, in the same year, to succeed the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, as Governor-General of India. That, 
enjoying honourable and affluent prospects at home, 
and at that time filling an office of high dignity and 
trust, Lord Hobart would not have, left his country 
for less than the assurance of the highest place in 
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India, was well understood. Ministerial volition, of BOOK VI. 
course, was the origin of both the one appointment ©#4?:® 
and the other. The administration, however, of Sir 1793, 
John Shore, who succeeded to the place of Governor- 
General, as senior member of the council, immediately 
upon the resignation of V.ord Cornwallis, was not 
interrupted till the month of March, in the year 1797 ; 
when Lord Cornwallis was nominated a second time 
to fill the offices of Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief. The appointment was announced to the 
different Presidencies in India; and a measure, so 
extraordinary, seemed to declare that there was 
something extraordinary in the cause of it. Extra- 
ordinary as it was, it remained without effect. In 
the month of Octobcr, of the same year, it was 
notified to the different Presidencies, that the Earl 
of Mornington was appointed to be Governor-Gencral, 
in liew of Marquis Cornwallis. He was appointed, 
it was said, “ under circumstances, and for reasons. 
of a peculiar nature.” The Directors added, that 
‘“‘ various circumstances had induced the Marquis to 
resign his appointments.” ' Such were the myste- 
rious terms to which the acturs thought fit to confine 
themselves. 

The Earl of Mornington had recently distinguished 
himpelf by a brilliant speech, in the House of Lords, 
against Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good principles, and 
of good abilities. ‘The breach of faith to Lord Ho- 
bart it was proposed to compensate, viz. by money ; 
and that out of the Cumpany’s purse. A proposition 
was brought forward fur bestowing upon him a pen- 
sion of 1,500/. per annum, and after being once 


Public Letter tu Fort St. Geoige, 18th Oct. 1797 Pipers relating 
ru the Aflair#of the Garnatic, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
orinted 10th August,.1803, 1. 244. 
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rejected in the General Court, was, nevertheless, by 
the due application of influence, finally confirmed. 
The Directors, when pushed for their reasons, hinted; 
that the attempt of Lord Hobart to transfer to the 
Company the civil, as well as the military govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, was, in some way, which they 
said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren- 
dered it inexpedient that he should continue longer 
in India. ‘That attempt,” they observed, “whether 
owing to the ardour of Lord Hobart, or some other 
cause, unfortunately failed. This failure involved his 
Lordship in an altercation with the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; upon which the Court of Directors thought it 
right to support their Government-General and to 
recall Lord Hobart.” ? | 

Lord Mornington arrived at Calcutta on the 17th 
of May, 1798, carrying out with him a mind more 
than usually inflamed with the ministerial passions 
then burning in England; and in a state peculiarly 
apt to be seized both with dread and with hatred of 
any power that was French. He had possessed but 
little time for acquainting himself with the com- 
plicated affairs of India, when all his attention was 
attracted to a particular point. On the 8th of June, 
about three weeks after his. arrival, a paper was 
received at Calcutta, which purported to be a procla- 
mation issued by the Governor at the Isle of France. 
The paper imported, that two ambassadors had ar- 
rived from Tippoo Sultan, with letters addressed to 
the constituted authorities of the island, and dis- 
patches to be forwarded to the government of France ; 
that the object of the embassy was, to propose an 
alliance offensive and defensive with the French; 


1 Speech of the Chairman in the General Court, 6th Feb. 1798. 
See the Report of the Debate, in the Asiatic Angual Register, vol. i. 
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and to request a supply of troops for the purpose of a BOOK VI. 
war against the English; a war, which, with an ©#4? ®& 
earnest desire to expel the said English from India, 
the Sultan was ready to commence, as soon as the 
French should arrive to assist him. The proclama- 
tion then invited the citizens to offer their services, 
on the liberal terms, which the ambassadors of the 
Sultan were ready to offer. 

This paper, which the Governor-General calls truly 
an “ extraordinary publication,” he was at first in- 
clined to regard as a forgery; because, if a scheme, 
of the nature here described, were really entertained, 
it was so much the interest both of Tippoo and the 
French, to conceal, and an act of such contemptible 
folly, to divulge it, that such a total want of all 
capacity for business was scarcely credible, on the 
part either of a man entrusted-with the government 
of the Isle of France, or of men whom Tippoo would 
choose for a delicate and important commission. 

The Governor-General, nevertheless, received so 
violent an impulse from its contents, that he dis- 
patched a copy of it, even on the following day, to 
General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief on the 
coast of Coromandel, at that time occupying, tem- 
porarily, the station of Governor of Fort St. George. 
His doubts respecting the authenticity of the docu- 
ment were declared; but General Harris was com- 
manded “ to consider without delay the means of 
assembling the army on the coast of Coromandel, if 
necessity should unfortunately require such a precau- 
tion.” : 

On the 18th of June a letter was received, written 
by the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the purpose of conveying to the Indian govern- 
ment intelligence, that such a proclamation had in 
fact been issued at the Isle of France. And -about 
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BOOK Vi. the same time, several persons arrived at Calcutta, 
Cuar. 8. who had been present on the island, when the inci- 


1798. 


dent occurred. “ A strict examination” of those, whom 
the Governor-General calls “ the most respectable of 
those persons,” was performed. If their information 
was relied upon, it appeared that toward the close of 
the month of January, 1798, two persons arrived at 
the Isle of France, by a ship from Mangalore; that 
they were received with great demonstrations of 
respect, treated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and 
during their stay on the island, entertained at the 
public expense; that, without any previous rumour 
oer notion on the island that aid was about to be given 
to that prince, or a war about to commence between 
him and the English, the proclamation in question, 
two days after their arrival, was fixed up, and cir- 
culated ; that the persons, thus treated as ambassa- 
dors, were so far from disowning the publication, that 
they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at the place of 
their residence, and made promises in the name of 
the Sultaun, according to its terms ; and that on the 
7th of March they embarked on board the French 
frigate La Preneuse, accompanied by the men on 
whom the inducements held out by them had pre- 
vailed, to the amount of about two hundred, including 
some officers.’ From other sources the Governor- 


1 This is the account which is given in the Governor-General’s Letter 
to the Court of Directors, dated 20th March, 1799. In his minute, in 
the secret department, 12th of August, 1798, the following is the 
account. ‘* The ambassadors aided and assisted in the levy of 150 
officers and privates, for the service of Tippoo, under the terms, and 
for the purposes, stated in the proclamation. Few of the officers are 
of any experience, and the privates are the refuse of the democratic 
rabble of the island. Some of them are volunteers; others were taken 
from the prisons, and compelled to embark. Several of them are Caffrees, 
and people of half cast. With such of these gtroops as were volun- 
teers, the ambassadors entered into several stipulations and engagements, 
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General was informed, that the French frigate ar- BOOKVL 
rived at Mangalore on the 26th of April; that the omy 
Frenchmen landed, that both they, and the persons j+9¢ 
by whom they had been brought, were received with 
great marks of satisfaction by the Sultan, and that 
the principal part of the Frenchmen were admitted 
into his service 

That the Governor-General should have regarded 
these incidents as tokens of the hostile mind of ‘Tippoo, 
was natural. The only material question relates to 
the nature of the impression on the mind of a wise 
man, which that inference was calculated to pro- 
duce. That the mind of Tippoo, in regard to the 
English, was full of hatred, and the spirit of revenge, 
it needed no new incident to disclose, or to confirm. 
In fact,.the peace of Seringapatam was concluded 
with him, under a perfect conviction that his mind 
was breathing all the rage of disappointed ambition 
and humiliated pride; and if the hostility of his sen- 
timents had constituted a reason for war, in the opi- 
nion of the persons in India and Europe, who at that 
time composed the compound government of India, 
that peace would never have been made, as it was 
made, abroad; nor applauded, as it was applauded, 
at home. The basis op which the wisdom of that 
agreement rested was the supposed soundness of the 
conclusion, that the power of Tippoo, far from able 
to resist the British when entire, was so little formid- 
able when diminished to one half, that the hostility 
of his sentiments, however intense, and however 
certainly known, was a matter unworthy of particular 
regard, on the part of a people who declared all 
increase of territory unfavourable to their interests, 


in the name of Tippoo.” In Tippoo’s own letter to the French Direc- 
tory, under date the $30ah of August, 1798, he says he received onl 
sixty soldiers. : 
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BOOK VJ. and who, in the opposition of interest between Tippoo 

Car. 8. and the Mahrattas, could not fail to behold a security 

1798, against the most formidable of the enemies whom 
India could raise them up. 

The impression made upon the mind of the Go- 
vernor-General, by the incidents of which the above 
is the account, appears to have been strong and agi- 
tating in the highest degree. ‘“ Under all these cir- 
cumstances, an immediate attack,” says he, “ upon 
Tippoo Sultan, for the purpose of frustrating the ex- 
ecution of his unprovoked and unwarrantable projects 
of ambition and revenge, appeared to me to be de- 
manded by the soundest maxims both of justice and 
policy.—-Such was the tenor of my opinions as early 
as the 20th of June, 1798;” that is, only two days 
after any authentic information of the facts had been 
received. “TI therefore,” continues he, “ recorded 
my decided judgment, that it was necessary to as- 
semble the armies ‘on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar without delay, and I issued my final orders 
for this purpose on that day. I have no hesitation 
in declaring, that my original intention was—if cir- 
cumstances would have admitted—to have attacked 
the Sultaun instantly, and on both sides of his domi- 
nions, for the purpose of defeating his hostile prepa- 
rations, and of anticipating their declared object. I 
was concerned, however, to learn, from persons most 
conversant in military details at Fort St. George, that 
the dispersed state of the army on the coast of Co- 
remandel, and certain radical defects in its establish- 
ménts, would render the assembling a force equal to 
offensive movements against Tippoo, a much more 
tedious and difficult operation than I had appre- 


hended.” ! 





@ 
1 Letter from Lord Morsington to the Court,of Directors, dated 20th 
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Either the Governor-General condemned the po- BOOK VI. 

licy of the treaty which was concluded by Lord ©#4?:® 
Cornwallis, and highly applauded by the ministers, 179s. 
by the parliament, and by the people of England; 
Or, such was the change in circumstances, that the 
enmity of Tippoo, which was neither formidable, nor 
offered any reasonable prospect of being formidable, 
in 1792, had become intensely formidable in 1798; 
Or, lastly, the mind of the Governor-General was in 
a state of inflammation, and decided upon suggestions 
totally different from a cool and accurate contem- 
plation of the circumstances of the case. 

No where, in his official correspondence, as he lays 
down the reasons of his conduct, does he state any 
disapprobation of the treaty of Seringapatam. It 
seems, therefore, a proper conclusion, that no disap- 
probation of it existed in his mind. 

Whether, in the circumstances of Tippoo or the 
English, there was any thing at that time, which ren- 
dered the inimical mind of Tippoo more alarming, 
than at the date of the peace, 1s the next point of ra- 
tional enquiry. The English, unless we are to sup- 
pose that the government which they had established 
in India was too bad to admit of progression, must 
have advanced in all the elements of political power, 

They had enjoyed uninterrupted peace; they had 


March, 1799. Papers presented to the House of Commons relating to 
the late War in the East Indies with Tippoo Sultaun ; ordered to be 
printed 26th Sept. 1799. ‘‘ The necessarily dispersed state of the 
troops,” (says Col. Beatson, View of the Origin and Conduct of the 
War with Tippoo Sultaun, i. 15,) “* would have been of less impor- 
tance but for those radical defects, which have in a certain degree at all 
times existed. These proceed from a system of economy, which pre- 
cludes the expense of establishing depots of grain in different parts of 
our possessions, and of maintaining a fixed establishment of draught 
and carriage cattle; without which no portion of the Madras army, 
however amply it might have been supplied with every other requisite 
for field operations, was in a condition to act with promptitude and 
effect.” 
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BOOK VI. taken possession, almost unresisted, of both the 

Caar.8. French and Dutch settlements in India; time had 

1798. been given to improve their experience, and their in- 

stitutions, and to reap the greatest possible fruit from 

the extensive districts which the partition of one half 

of Tippoo’s former territories had added to their do- 

minions. On the side of Tippoo no change could 

possibly have taken place, except by the exertions 

which he might have made to improve his revenues, 

and his army—revenues completely exhausted, and 

an army conquered and reduced—out of the resources 

of a country desolated in every quarter, by the ra- 

vages of war; and reduced to one half of that extent, 

over which the English had found it so easy to 
prevail. 

It would be ridiculous, and at the same time the 
deepest imputation upon the English government to 
suppose, that, intrinsically, the power of the English 
had not risen upon that of Tippoo, and rendered its 
preponderance still greater, during the interval of 
only six years which had elapsed since the pacifica- 
tion of Seringapatam. If then any danger to the 
English now accrued from Tippoo greater than the 
danger of 1792, it must be sought for in causes ex- 
terior to the condition and résources of the countries 
appertaining to each. The connection with allies 
was the only circumstance from without, by which 
the power of either government was affected. 

With respect to the English, it was indeed alleged 
that their allies, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
yielded a prospect rather of danger than of aid. 
This, however, was a circumstance which presented 
consequences of two different sorts. If the want of 
allies increased the causes of their dread of Tippoo, it 
rendered them less able to fight with him, and there- 
fore increased the motives to peace. If they were 
perfectly able to fight with him, notwithstanding the 
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want of allies, this very circumstance proved, that BOOK vy. 
they had nothing to apprehend from remaining at ©*4?- 8. 
peace. If it was alleged that they were able to 
fight now, but should not be able, after the lapse of 
some time, it implied that ‘Tippoo’s government was 
better than theirs, and would more rapidly increase 
his resources. 

Besides ; it was not true, that the English were 
to a considerable, if to any degree, less sure of 
auxiliary operations, than at the commencement, or 
any moment since the commencement of the peace. 
The Mahrattas, it was supposed, would stand aloof, 
even if the Company were attacked. But, in the first 
place, it was to be remembered, that, as the Mahrattas 
dreaded nothing more than the increase of Tippoo’s 
power, the natural conclusion was, that, if they saw 
the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of interest not to 
offer effectual assistance, and if at present they 
showed indifference to the dispute, or rather a 
jealousy of the English, the reason was, because 
they saw the English not likely, by suffering at 
the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo formidably 
strong, but much more likely, by crushing Tippoo, 
to raise their own power to a great and formidable 
height. It was also true, that at the moment 
when Lord Cornwallis concluded the treaty, a 
knowledge of the case was all that was necessary 
to convince any man, that hardly any dependance 
could, even then, be placed on assistance from the 
Mahrattas, in the event of a subsequent dispute; and 
in fact, every circumstance, to which a hope of the 
co-operation of that people against the aggressions of 
Tippoo could be attached in 1792, existed in equal 
force at the present hour, and was as likely to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

The only source of jealousy which regarded the 
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BOOK Vi. Nizam, the second of the English allies, was the 
Car. 8. corps of sepoys commanded by Frenchmen. In the 
1798. state af mind by which the Governor-General, and 

Englishmen of his intellectual and moral cast, were at 
that time distinguished, the very existence of a 
Frenchman was a cause of alarm: and a military 
corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, assumed the 
dreadful aspect of a most enormous evil. It was, at 
the same time, ‘however, a circumstance perfectly 
known, that this evil, whatever it was, it depended 
upon the English themselves, by an act totally free 
from difficulty, completely to remove. The Nizam 
had already proposed to Sir John Shore the dismissal 
of the French officers in his service, and the abolition 
of the corps, provided the English troops in his pay 
were so increased, and their services so extended, as 
to enable them to defend him against the aggressions 
of the Mahrattas. The English themselves indeed 
were eager to hold forth, that the French officers, by 
the avidity with which they absorbed the powers of 
the state, had become odious to the Nizam, who was 
now alarmed at their daring encroachments, and eager 
for their destruction. In point of fact, it was found, 
that, as soon as the Governor-General proposed to 
agree to the conditions upon which the Nizam had 
already offered to dismiss the French, his assent was 
obtained, and this cause, if such it is to be deemed, of 
seeking the destruction of Tippoo, was speedily taken 
away. The truth is, that the English were, in the 
first place, stronger, intrinsically ; and, in the next 
place, not weaker, on any rational ground of com- 
putation, in respect of allies, in the year 1798, than 
in the year 1792. If there was any thing real, 
therefore, in the ground of alarm, it is not in the cir- 
cumstances of the English, but in those of Tippos, 
that it is to be found. . 

The revenue which it was possible for the very li- 
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mited territory of the Sultan to yield, and the mode- BOOK VI. 
rate army which that revenue could maintain, it is ©? ® 
miserable to contemplate as having been a subject of 1798. 
- alarm, to a people, possessing the resources of the Eng- 

lish, and so many degrees advanced beyond their oppo- 

nents in the art and science of war. Of course, it is 

in circumstances extrinsic to his dominions, if in any, 

that Tippoo can be regarded as having been for- 
midable to the English, or as laying them under any 
obligation, beyond that which existed in 1792, to 

adopt extraordinary measures of self-defence. But 

of such circumstances one only can be named; and 

that is, his union with the French. To clear up, 
therefore, every difficulty in this question of policy, it 

only remains to inquire how much of danger was im- 

plied in the connexion which he had formed with that 
formidable people. 

Tippoo was by no means without a connexion with 
the French at the date of the treaty of Seringapatam. 
A French corps had formed a distinguished part of 
his army from the moment he ascended the throne. 
When that treaty was concluded, a war was impend- 
ing between the English and the French; and no 
man could have a doubt that Tippoo would gladly 
join the enemies of those whom he regarded as his 
inveterate foes, should those enemies think of carry- 
ing their arms to that distant part of the globe. 
With all these circumstances fully before him, Lord 
Cornwallis thought it wise to make peace. Had 
any new circumstance occurred, to make it wise in 
Lord Wellesley to come to the determination, which 
he says he had formed on the 20th of June, 1798, 
of attacking Tippoo immediately, if he had found it 
possible to assemble the troops? ‘Two men had ap- 
peared at the isle of France, and a proclamation had 
been issued by the Governor. From this, as far as then 
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BOOK VI, was known, only one of these inferences could ra- 
Cuar. 8. tionally be drawn : Either that it set forth a number 
1798, 0! falsehoods, for the purpose of precipitating the Eng- 
lish into an Indian war: Or that it was the act of a 
madman making public a communication which it 
was so much the interest of both parties to keep in 
the profoundest secresy: Or, which was by far the 
most probable supposition, that it was nothing but an 
act of boasting, bragging folly, with something of very 
small importance for its foundation. Nothing was 
more likely than that Tippoo, seeing the increase 
which had taken place in the French corps in the ser- 
vice of other native powers, both in that of the Nizam, 
and that of the principal Mahratta power, was very 
desirous of increasing his own; and might have sent 
agents to the Isle of France for the purpose of en- 
gaging both officers and men. It is well known, 
how much of boasting, and of exaggeration, enters 
into the verbal intercourse of the East; it 1s well 
known, also, that Tippoo carried this weakness to ex- 
cess, and might be regarded as a braggart even 
among orientals. It is still further known, that 
on nothing was he fonder of bragging, than his 
power in relation to the English, and the vengeance 
which, if provoked by them,ehe should one day in- 
flict. It was, therefore, not incredible, it was highly 
probable, that with a view to obtain a more favour- 
able reception to his application for leave to enlist 
soldiers in the Isle of France, his agents were in- 
structed to talk very high, to boast of his enmity to 
the English, and even his power, if well supported by 
the French, to expel them from India. Vapour, of 
this kind, was a thing too common in India to excite 
any particular regard. But it was not surprising, if 
it produced on the French Governor a very different 
effect. It was very well known, at dhe period when 
g 
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or to decide without deliberation, upon the question 


Cuap 8. 


of peace or war, that a high degree of excitability +99. 


had, by the events of their revolution, been conveyed 
to the minds of Frenchmen; that they were almost 
as much disposed to the language of vanity and os- 
tentation as the orientals themselves: and the only 
rational conclusion was, that the French Governor, 
evidently a very ignorant and foolish man, had been 
eager to adopt any occasion, however insignificant, of 
indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggeration, 
and display; that the loose, hyperbolical talk of In- 
dians had been held forth as the momentous language 

of a solemn negotiation; and that two agents for 

recruiting soldiers had been transformed into ambas- 

sadors, for the purpose of contracting ar alliance, 

offensive and defensive, between the Sultan of My- 

sore, and the Republic of France. 

But, even should we go so far as to allow the wis- 
dom of supposing that Tippoo had made an overture 
of the most serious kind for an alliance offensive and 
defensive against the English, an important question 
is still to be asked. Did this, in the smallest degree, 
alter the circumstances of the English in regard to 
Tippoo ? Was their danger, in any respect, increased ? 
Would they have been perfectly safe to remain at 
peace, had not this overture been made? If so, in 
what respect did this overture increase the probability 
of evil? It may be affirmed, without any dread of 
refutation, that it produced no effect of that descrip- 
tion whatsoever. In reality, the incident disclosed 
nothing with regard to the mind of Tippoo, which 
was not perfectly known, believed, and acted upon 
before ; namely, his eager desire to do mischief to the 
English, and tounite with any power that would em- 
bark in the same design, more especially with the 
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BOOK VI. French, whose power and hatred appeared to offer so 

Cuar-8- reat a resource. In fact, the incident made a dis- 

179g. closure, which might have been regarded as agreeable ; 

that the connection between Tippoo and the French 

was so trifling, and their mode of intercourse so very 

childish and absurd. It might have been expected, 

and it ought to have been beforehand supposed, that 

2 profound and regular channel of communication was 

opened between thern, and that their conjoint means 

of annoying the English had been well digested, and 
perfectly understood. 

But, if this incident disclosed nothing with regard 
to the minds of Tippoo, and the French, except that 
they were less capable of doing mischief to the English, 
than might before have been reasonably expected, it 
can hardly be supposed, that an overture so loose, in- 
definite, full of negligence and mismanagement, could 

: add any thing to the motives of the French for carry- 
ing hostilities to India, if their circumstances admitted 
so costly an experiment. And, lastly, if this overture 
intrinsically altered nothing, either in regard to the 
dangers of the English, or their knowledge of that 
danger, except by showing that it was less than they 
might have supposed, was there any thing (for that 
is the last hypothesis) in the state and condition of 
the French nation, at that particular time, which ren- 
dered it more likely they should now send an army 
to India, than at any period since the conclusion of 
the treaty of Seringapatam? During the two days 
between the 18th and the 20th of June, 1798, in 
which contracted space the Governor-General made 
up his mind, upon the strength of the incident in 
question, to attack the sovereign of Mysore instantly ; 
it may be affirmed, that he had no rational ground for 
supposing it more likely that the French would then 
make war upon India, than it had been at any period 
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since the war between them and England began. It BOOK VI, 
evidently follows, that there was no reason for destroy- “"4?:®: 
ing Tippoo, at this particular moment, which had not 1798. 
existed at every moment since the commencement of 
the negotiation for peace. 

Still, the character of the policy which was pursued 
by the Governor-General remains to be determined, 
by the solution, not of the question whether more 
reason, than at any preceding period, existed for the 
destruction of the Sultan, but of the question, whether 
sufficient reason existed at the present, as well as, if 
such were the coincidence, at any antecedent time. 
More obscurity rests upon this determination. If it 
be true, that the Governor-General ought to have 
been guided by the act of parliament, made and pro- 
vided for the express regulation of his conduct, the 
answer is not doubtful. By that act, all augmentation 
of territory, and every act of war against an Indian 
prince, except for self-defence, in the case of actual 
hostilities, was declared to be contrary to the interest, 
and injurious to the honour of the British nation. It 
will be impossible to show, that the war into which 
the Governor-General was so eager to plunge, was a 
war of self-defence, except by such arguments as will 
show, that no war which has a prospect of adding to 
the securities of a nation can ever be a war of a differ- 
ent sort. If it was proper in the Governor-General 
to treat the act of parliament with contempt; as the 
parliament itself soon after declared that it was, by 
thanking and applauding him for his flagrant viola- 
tion of that act; and if the only question was, whe- 
ther or not the British interests were to be promoted, 
or the contrary, by the ruin of this dreaded foe, the 
inquiry is more complicated. What was to be gained 
was abundantly obvious; it was the saving of the 
expense, which the maintenance of a force, sufficient 
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BOOK VI. to guard against any chance of evil from his malignity, 
Cuar.8- would have required. This expense, if the war by 
1798, good fortune had not been so very short, would not 
perhaps have equalled the interest of the money ex- 
pended by the war. Had this been the fact, more 
would have been lost, it is evident, than gained by 
the destruction of Tippoo; for as to the mere increase 
of dominion, .independent of security, that, in the 
shape of a good, was not less violently renounced by 
Lord Mornington, than by the parliament, and by 
the nation at large. It was on this foundation, or 
otherwise it will be difficult to find one, on which, 
after conquering the dominions of Tippoo, instead of 
keeping the whole for the benefit of his country, he 
gave to others an important part, and even urged 
upon the Mahrattas a portion which they refused. 
With regard to what was lost to the British interests. 
by the destruction of Tippoo (for even the power of 
Tippoo was an evil not without its good), it is much 
less easy to form any thing like a determinate opinion. 
While Tippoo existed, the Mahrattas might be con- 
fidently expected to be much more subservient to the 
English, on whom alone they depended for assistance 
against this their greatly dreaded foe, than they were 
likely to be after his destruction, when every source of 
apprehension was taken away. What amount of evil 
might be involved in thus relieving the Mahrattas 
from all dependance upon the English cannot of 
course be exactly defined. ‘The English were able 
to chastise them when they thought chastisement 
requisite. A case might even be supposed, in which 
Tippoo, instead of being an opponent, might have 
been a confederate of the Mahrattas against the 
English. ‘This supposition, however, is obviously 
confined to one case, that in which. the English, re. 
nouncing their pacific policy, should ‘pring the Mah- 
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rattas into greater dread of unprovoked evil from the — Vi. 
English, than they lay under in regard to Tippoo. ©@4?:® 
As affairs were actually situated, the effects of their 1798. 
emancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began ~ 

to appear; and the Governor-General found himself 

under the supposed necessity of checking their auda- 

city by a war. 

That the contemplation of the facts made, on other 
occasions, an impression, correspondent to the in- 
ferences which have here been drawn; made such an 
impression, at the time, on the minds of the most in- 
structed men in India, there is a remarkable document 
to show. On the 24th of July, 1798, a meeting was 
held of the British inhabitants of Calcutta, on the 
subject of the voluntary contributions in support 
of the war against the French, contributions pro- 
moted with great zeal, by all expectants and depend- 
ants on government, in every part of the British 
dominions. ‘To this meeting great importance was 
attached ; and all the persons, highest in their conse- 
quence, and warmest in their aspirings, were forward, 
by the exhibition of their persons, and of their fer- 
vour, not to omit so easy an opportunity of establish- 
ing a new title of merit in the eyes of their superiors. 
In this splendid, and numerous assembly, the Advo- 
cate-General, Mr. Burroughs, made the introductory 
address, at great length, and with the best of his 
eloquence. He introduced in it the following observa- 
tions, which constitute an article of evidence, of some 
weight, in determining the questions which arise out 
of the circumstances of that important era. “ Every 
man,” he said, “ at all acquainted with our situation, 
must know that in India we never before were so 
powerful, and so unassailable, as at the present 
moment. We have an army infinitely stronger, in 
number and discipline, than we ever had before in 
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BOOK VI. India. We are without an enemy who can venture 
Caar8- to attack us; and he would assert that there was not 
179. 2 8ingle native who would now even wish to attack 
us, unless, indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might have 
such a wish. But that Prince had received such a 
lesson in the last Mysore war, as must deter him from 
any such enterprise again, even if he could have the 
aid of France in doing so. Any aid from Europe it 
was impossible he could have, considering the total 
want of ships in France, on which troops could be 
transmitted ; and we know besides, that the English 
fleets maintained the entire dominion of the seas, and 
that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
inability to send one sail in safety from any of their 
ports, as they were all blocked up by the British 
navy. The French islands in India had thrown off 
all connection with France, and, instead of taking 
any part against us, must now look to us as friends, 
to protect them from any attempts which might be 
made on them by France.” * 

Compelled reluctantly to abandon the design of 
immediately invading Mysore, the Governor-General, 
nevertheless, renewed his orders for assembling the 
army with the smallest possible delay. In the policy 
of this measure the Madras council by no means con- 
curred. Besides the length of time necessary for as- 
sembling the army, the expense, they said, would be 
s0 enormous; and so much danger would be una- 
voidably created of provoking hostilities with Tippoo, 
by vast preparations importing the design of war; 
that they could not think themselves justified, without 
a strong representation, in obeying the orders which 
they had received.’ “ Not discouraged,” says the 


‘ See a Report of the business of this meeting: Asiatic Annual 
Register, vol. i. Chronicle, p. 31. ‘ 
* A Review of the late War in Mysore, in a Letter from an officer in 
e 
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Governor-General, “ by these suggestions and repre- BOOK VI. 

sentations, I insisted on the immediate execution of C#4? ® 

my orders.” ‘ 1798. 
During the interval which was required for assem- 

bling the army, the Governor-General found employ- 

ment in negotiating with Nizam Ali the dismission 

of the French officers, and the dissolution of their 

corps. His minister, to whom the business of the 

state was almost wholly committed, was a partisan of 

the English, and well disposed for the annihilation of 

the French party ; as soon as the British government 

would consent to replace them by a force adequate to 

the service which the French performed in the pro- 

tection of the country. The Nizam was not altoge- 

ther blind to the dangers of placing himself in a state 

of helpless dependance upon a superior power. But 

totally unequal, as he knew fthat he was, to the de- 

fence of himself, against the Mahrattas, against the 

Sultan, or against the English, it was easy for the 

minister to convince him, that he was safer in the 

hands of the English than of either of the other two. 

From the attainment of what he regarded as an ob- 

ject of tnspeakable importance, the dissolution of a 

French corps in the service of the Nizam, Lord Morn- 

ington was far from allowing himself to be restrained 

by any dread of offending the Mahrattas ; the motive 

by which the mind of his predecessor had been swayed. 

His instructions were issued to the acting resident at 


India. Published by M. Wood, Esq. M. P. Colonel, and late Chief 
Engineer, Bengal, p. 10. The Governor-General’s Letter, ut supra, 
parag. 38. 

1 Ibid. Colonel Beatson says (View of the Origin and Conduct of 
the War with Tippoo, i. 4), ‘* The apprehensions entertained from 
the designs of Tippoo Sultan were certainly, at that period, considerably 
increased by the bold and decided measures of preparation and defence, 
which the Marquis Wullesley judged proper to adopt, a very few weeks 
after he had taken charge of the supreme government of India.” 
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BOOK VI. Hyderabad, on the 8th of July, to open a negotiatiou 
Cuar. 8. with the Nizam: and on the Ist of September a 
1793, treaty was concluded, by which four battalions of 
British troops were added to the former two, and the 
British government was pledged for the protection of 
the Nizam, against any unjust demands of the Mah- 
rattas. The Nizam, on his part, engaged to disband 
the French corps in his service; to deliver over its 
officers to the British government, whenever the whole 
of the British force should arrive in his capital; and 
to raise the subsidy, which he paid for the maintc- 
nance of the British troops, from 57,713, to 2,01,425 

rupees per month. 

Though the force which the French officers com- 
manded consisted, after all the alarm which it ccca- 
sioned, of less than 14,000 men, il was necessary tu 
take precautions against the chance of its resistance. 
Pending the negotiation, the additional troops destined 
for the service of the Nizam were collected in that 
part of the Company’s territory which touched upon 
his frontier; and on the 10th of Octuber jomed the 
two former battalions at Hyderabad. Fortunatcly 
for the schemes of the Governor-Gencral, Raymond, 
whose talents and great influence might have been 
formidably exerted for the preservation of his power, 
had died a few months before; and a struggle for 
ascendancy had introduced great animosity and dis- 
union into the corps. Not only the Nizam, but 
even the minister himself, wavered, however, and 
drew back, when the enterprise came to the verge of 
execution. In so little respect was this greatly 
dreaded corps really held by the British officer, who 
commanded the six subsidiary battalions, that he did 
not hesitate to take a decisive step. Jie declared his 
determination, unless the Nizam came tu the imme- 
diate resolution of fulfilling his cngagenients, to make 
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an attack on the French camp with his own forces, BOOK VI. 
and proclaim the want of faith in the Nizam’s go- C#4?:® 
vernment as the cause of, all the consequences which 1798. 
might ensue. A proclamation was soon after sent to 

the French camp, announcing the discharge of the 
officers, and declaring it treason in the soldiers to 

obey them. The soldiers were already in a state 
approaching to mutiny. The disorders now proceeded 

to greater violence; and the officers were imprisoned 

by their men. In this helpless situation, the camp, 
which at the time did not contain above 11,000 men, 

the rest of the corps being on distant detachment, 

was surrounded by the whole of the British battalions, 

and a strong body of the Nizam’s horse. ‘The men, 

upon a promise of their pay, and continuance of ser- 

vice, laid down th -ir arms; and the arrest of the 
officers was accomplished without difficulty or danger. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendly passions which 
Frenchmen at this moment excited in the breast of the 
Governor-General, he was careful to ensure to the in- 
dividuals, who had fallen into his power, that gene- 
rosity of treatment which a gallant mind is ever 
prompted to bestow. Their property, together with 

such arrears as were duc to them by the Nizam, were 
secured to their use; they wcre conveyed to Calcutta, 

under every indulgence compatible with the security 

of their persons; and on their arrival in England the 
Governor-General provided that they should not be 
treated as prisoners of war, but transported to their 
country without detention.’ 


1 Letter of the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, dated 
21st Nov. 1798. Printed papers, ut supra, p.6. Malcolm’s Sketch, 
p- 236—244. Beatson tells us (i. 50) that the secret was well kept; 
that the cause of sending the detachment from Guntoor to Hyderabad 
was not made known te the government of Madras; and that the in- 
telligence of the annihilgtion of the French corps came by surprise upon 
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The Governor-General fails 


The chances of good or evil from the Mahrattas, 
also, forced themselves upon the attention of the 
British government; and negotiations were carried 
on at Poonah, at the same time with those which 
at Hyderabad were conducted to an issue deemed so 
exceedingly favourable. ‘The negotiations, however, 
attempted with the Mahrattas, produced not equal 
results. The substance of the treaty negotiated at 
Hyderabad was communicated to the Peshwa, both 
before and after its conclusion. “ And at both 
periods,” says the Governor-General to the Court of 
Directors, “ he expressed his entire approbation of 
the nature and tendency of the new engagements, as 
well in their operation upon the interests of the Mah- 
ratta empire, as upon those of the Nizam.”*? On 
the other hand, Sir John Malcolm says, “ The mea- 
sures taken at Hyderabad were regularly commu- 
nicated to the Peshwah: but that prince, either in- 
fluenced by his weak counsellors, or acting under the 
control of Dowlut Row Scindia, obstinately continued 
to withhold his formal consent to any acknowledge- 
ment of the right of the British government to arbi- 
trate in his disputes with the court of Hyderabad.” ? 
Of course, it may be said, the Governor-General knew 
best. It may also, however, ,with equal certainty be 
said, that he had the greatest temptation to lay on a 
colour ; that if none except agreeable consequences 
were supposed to flow from his measures the favour 
of his employers would be enhanced ; that from this 
species of art, which had been amply practised by 
his predecessors, Lord Mornington must have been a 
man far superior to his predecessors to stand always 


the English of Calcutta and Madras. He tells usalso, that their minds 
were in such a state, as to regard the transaction asa perfect master-piece 
of policy. ‘ 

1 Letter, ut supra, parag. 24. * Malgolin’s Sketch, p. 244. 
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exempt; and that of those expedients for a colour, BUOKVI. 


the two letters which have just been quoted appear 


Cuap. 8, 


to present us with instances. In tlie first place, when 1798. 


mention is made of the time which would be required 
for assembling the army of the Carnatic, no mention 
whatsoever is made of the disapprobation expressed 
by the Madras council. In the riext place, when the 
execution is described of the measures taken for the 
destruction of the French corps, in the service of the 
Nizam, the reluctance exhibited by the Nizam, when 
the crisis arrived, is not only covered with silence, 
but with a language which implies uninterrupted 
alacrity and zeal. Beside the difficulty, in such a 
situation as that of Sir John Malcolm, of remaining 
long ignorant of such a general and important fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation, 
for all the efforts of the Governor-General to draw 
the Mahrattas into an intimate connection with him, 
totally failed. And again; as Scindia, not the 
Peshwa, was at this time predominant over the Mah- 
ratta councils, the assent of the Peshwa had little 
value; and if presented to people ignorant of the 
state of the facts, as equivalent to that of the Mah- 
ratta power, was only calculated to produce decep- 
tion. It seems to be affirmed, from private informa- 
tion, by Cologel Wilks, that both Scindia and the 
Peshwa, under alarm at the symptoms of ambition 
which at this moment distinguished the movements 
of the British power, were actuated by favourable 
dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore; but 
Scindia was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dominions in the North, which the English 
had an army ready to invade; and the Peshwa, 
beside the imminent danger to which the hostility of 
the English would expose him, had no liberty to act 
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BOOKVI. but as Scindia directed. The Governor-General, 


Cuap., 8. 


1798, 


accordingly, when at last he found that assistance 
from the Mahrattas was not to be obtained, encou- 
raged bv the probability that he would receive no 
opposition, resolved to proceed in his warlike opera- 
tions without them.’ 

On the 18th of June, tle Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors wrote from England to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, that they had just received 
from his Majesty’s ministers, information of a large 
armament which had sailed from Toulon on the 19th 
of the preceding month; and that amid the various con- 
jectures respecting its destination, it was not conceived 
impossible that India might be the object of attack, 
by way of the Red Sea, or its coast, after conquest of 
Egypt; “or even,” the Directors add, “by the Black 
Sea, or by Bussora. His Majesty’s ministers,” they 
continue, “ have therefore informed us, that imme- 
diate measures will be taken for a considerable aug- 
mentation of the European force in the East Indies: 
You may expect that not less than 4,000 seasoned 
and disciplined troops, and perhaps a larger number, 
may be sent to the Company's settlements with all 
possible expedition, part of which will, we trust, 
reach India not many monthsaafter the receipt of this 
dispatch.” ? 

It was not before the 18th of October that the 
Governor-General first received authentic intelligence 
of the expedition from Toulon, and the invasion of 
Egypt; when his preparations against Tippoo were 
approaching maturity. The constituted authorities 
in England, under impression of the danger which 
the invasion of India by so great an army would 
produce, gave directions to the Governor-General, to 


t Hist, Sketches, iii.361—366. 2 Printed payfers, ut supra, No, 1. 
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make war upon Tippoo, if he appeared to be actually BOOK VI. 
accumulating the ineans of scconding invasion by the ©"?: ® 
French. They seem not to have regarded the pro- 1798. 
clamation at the Mauritius as satisfactory evidence of 
any such design; of which they express themselves 
in the following words: “ We are unable to judge, 
whether this proclamation be in reality what its im- 
port declares it to be; or intended merely as a feint, 
with a view to embroil us with Tippoo.” And they 
marked out unambiguous preparations for war, as the 
circumstance by which the judgment of their subor- 
dinates in India ought to be determined. “ It is 
highly improbable,” they say, “ that Tippoo should 
have entered into any league with the French, with- 
out some apparent preparation, on his part, of an 
hostile nature, in furtherance of their designs. If 
such shall have been the case, it would be neither 
prudent nor politic to wait for actual hostilities on his 
part.” Preparation for war, in the only sense which 
can here be applied, is such an augmentation, or such 
a disposition, of the instruments of war, as, to some 
considerable degree, is both unusual. and increases 
the danger of the suspecting state. That any such 
augmentation or disposition of the instruments of war 
had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no evidence 
was ever produced ; while evidence to the contrary 
appears in abundance." Even with the permission 
which the alarm of the French expedition extorted 


1 “Tt was supposed” (says Colonel Beatson, p. 57) “ that Tippoo 
Sultaun’s army had suffered essentially, both in numbers and discipline, 
since the last war: his finances were in disorder: his councils were 
perplexed by discordant opinions; and his spirits dejected and broken 
by the disappointment of his hopes of French assistance ; by the retreat 
of Zemaun Shah ; by the failure of his intrigues at the courts of Poonah 
and Hyderabad ; and by the unesampled vigour, alacrity, and extent of 
our military preparations. “ Tippoo Sultaun’s field army” (he says, 
p. 204) © was estimdted at 47,470 fighting men.” 
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BOOK VI. from the Directors, they thought proper to enjoin 
Cuar. 8. that in resorting to hostilities, “ the utmost discre- 





1798. 


tion” should be used; “ that we may not,” they say, 
“ be involved in a war in India, without the most 
inevitable necessity.”—-That inevitable necessity ex- 
isted, or any necessity at all, will not easily, after 
the first impartial exposition of the facts, be again 
alleged. The war might be advantageous, or it 
might be not advantageous. But the word must be 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever be deno- 
minated necessary. 

On the last day of October, that is, in less than a 
fortnight after he was informed of the invasion of 
Egypt, the Governor-General received intelligence of 
the destruction of the French fleet by Sir Horatio 
Nelson, at the mouth of the Nile. Notwithstanding 
this decisive event; “I did not,” he says, “ relax 
any part of the naval or military preparations which 
had been commenced under my orders ;—being still 
uncertain of the fate of the French army in Egypt, 
and ignorant whether an additional force might not 
have been intended to co-operate with it in India, by 
the ordinary passage round the Cape of Good Hope.” ' 
The chance of the invasion of India, from either 
quarter, will not at the presen’ moment be regarded 
as having been very great. It will not come up to 
the description of what constituted an “ inevitable 
necessity” for going to war with Tippoo. 

“ The immaturity, however,” says Sir John Mal- 
colm, “ of the Sultan’s plans formed, in Lord Welles- 
ley’s opinion, the strongest reason for an immediate 
attack upon his possessions; but the delay, which 
was likely to occur in assembling the army on the 
coast of Coromandel, which had been reduced to a 


' Printed papers, ut supra, No. 8. 
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very low establishment, and was in a very divided BOOKVI. 
and unequipped state, obliged him to alter it; and ©#4?:®& 
he made no communication whatever to Tippoo Sul- 
taun on the subject of his proceedings, till the military 
preparations, both at Madras and Bombay, were 
complete; and the alliance with the Nizam had not 
merely been restored, but rendered so efficient, as to 
secure the full application of the resources of that 
Prince in aid of the common cause.” ? 

During all the time of these remarkable proceed- 
ings, it is singular that Tippoo was cither without 
the means, or without the inclination, of making any 
considerable addition to his habitual state of equip- 
ment for war, and, with an appearance of insensi- 
bility to all that surrounded him, forbore even to 
remonstrate against the accumulation which was 
going forward of the instruments of his destruction. 
When the beginning of November arrived, the Gover- 
nor-General thought the opportunity was now favour- 
able to exhibit his complaints. On the 8th of that 
month, he addressed a letter to the Sultan. in which 
the expressions were conciliatory, rather than hostile, 
but in which he informs him of the connection which 
he was aware had been formed between him and the 
French, “ Whom you*know,” says he, “to be the 
inveterate enemies of the Company, and to be now 
engaged in an unjust war with the British nation.” 
He then gives him a lecture, on I’rench principles ; 
which will be appealed to hereafter as a monument 
of the times. “It appears not,’ he adds, “ either 
necessary or proper, that I should any longer conceal 
from you the surprise and concern with which I per- 
ceived you dispesed to involve yourself in all the 
ruinous consequences of a connexion, which threatens, 
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BOOKVI. not only to subvert the foundations of friendship 
Cnar- 8: between you and the Company, but to introduce, 
179g, into the heart of your kingdom, the principles of 


anarchy and confusion ; to shake your own authority ; 
and to destroy the religion which you revere.” On 
the disposition of the Company to preserve inviolate 
the obligations imposed by the relation of amity and 
peace, the Governor-General cited the remarkable 
instance which had recently occurred ; of a district 
of country to which, though possessed by the Com- 
pany, the Sultan laid claim, and of which, his right 
having been ascertained by arbiters mutually chosen, 
restitution had been made. As the result of these 
premises, the Governor-Gcueral proposed to send to 
him a British officer, whom he already knew, to com- 
municate to him, on the part of the English, and cf 
the Peshwa and Nizam, their aliies, the plan which 
in their opinion was calculated “ to remove all exist- 
ing distrust and suspicion, and to establish peace and 
good understandiug on the most durable founda- 
tions.” ’ 
Of the terms which, at different periods, the Go- 
vernor-General was disposed to allow Tippoo Sultaun, 
he himself has given a very instructive history, in his 
letter to the Court of Directors, under date the 3d 
of August, 1799.” What was the extent of his views 
in relation to the attack which he was sv eager to 
make immediately after he first received intelligence 
of the foolish proclamation at the Isle of France, he 
has no where disclosed. When he found the execu- 
tion of this design impossible, and how much time it 
would require to put the army in a condition for 


1 Letter from Lord Mornington to Tippoo Sultan, printed papers, 
ut supra, p. 24. e 

*Sce the papers relating to East India Affairs, printed by order of 
the [louse of Commons in the yegr 1800. : 
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action, he would, he says, have been “ contented BOOK VI. 
with any adjustment which offered a reasonable “"4?:® 
prospect of detaching Tippoo from his connexion raiaee 
with the French;” and that, “in the arrangement 
which then occurred to him, his views were lmited 
to the establishment of permanent residents, on the 
part of the Company, and of the allies, at Seringa- 
patam, to the dismission of all the French then in 
the Sultaun’s service, and to the perpetual exclusion 
of the French from his armies and dominions.” 
Before preferring these demands, he first, however, 
deemed it politic, to place the armies in a posture 
for action; and tc take measures for lessening the 
chances of evil, as well as improving the chances of 
good, at the hands of the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 
The month of November had thus arrived before he 
was ready to make his first communication. But, 
at that time the French had invaded Egypt, which 
appeared to increase the dangers of the English 
dominion in India; on the other hand, the mili- 
tary preparations of the English were advancing to 
maturity on a great scale, the French party at 
Hyderabad was destroyed, the resources of the Nizam’s 
country were by the late arrangement placed at the 
disposal of the Company’s servants, and the English 
now had power to enforce whatever demands they 
might think proper to advance. The Governor- 
General, therefore, resolved not to content himself 
with the terms which, without having communicated 
them, he would have thought sufficient for all 
necessary purposes before. If, however, the real 
ground of the war was not the love of conquest, 
which was so fervently disclaimed, but the chance of 
danger from the power of Tippoo, as was the grand 
pretence, the new degree of security which had 
accrued to the Company was a reason, not for war, 
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BOOK VI. but peace. The additional chance of invasion, by 
Cuar.8. the presence in Egypt of the French, presented, as 
1799, {ar as it went, a demand for additional security. But 
that chance was to be weighed, and its value ascer- 
tained. Except to an eye surrounded by the mists of 
ignerance or passion, which saw its object hideously 
enlarged, it could not appear to be great. Besides, 
as the British government would not long remain 
without a grand effort to expel the enemy from 
Egypt, the Company might have quietly rested on 
its guard, without incurring the mischievous expen- 
diture, not to speak of any more of the detestable 
consequences of actual war, at least for a little time, 
till they understood what was the result of the mea- 
sures adopted against the invaders of Egypt, and 
whether a few months would not set India free from 
any danger on account of the French. However, the 
terms, beyond which the Governor-General did not 
think as yet of proceeding, were not extravagant. 
Beside the conditions first meditated, he meant to 
demand the cession of Canara, a maritime province 
on the western coast, which appeared to facilitate 
the communication of Tippoo with the French; but 
to allow him an equivalent in some other quarter 
distant from the coast. This,then, in the opinion of 
the Governor-General, who now felt himself in a 
condition to enforce any demand, and whose apprehen- 
sion from French invasion, and the rooted enmity of 
Tippoo, was then at its height, was all the security, 
as against Tippoo, which the British interests really 
required. If nothing followed to create occasion for 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
sacrifices exacted of the hated foe, was made cither 
in the spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest ; 
for no other solution remains. ° 
The Governor-General professes, and with all the 
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marks of sincerity, his expectation to have been, that BOOK VI. 
Tippoo, overawed bythe discomfiture of the French ©#4?:® 
fleet in Egypt, by the ascendancy of the English at 1799. 
Hyderabad, the strength of the English army, and 
an English fleet on the coast of Malabar, would accede 
to the terms which he meant to propose, and that the 
calamities of war might still be avoided. For the 
purpose of accelerating measures, whether of a pacific 
or hostile description, he thought it expedient to be 
near the scene, and in a letter dated the 10th of 
December, acquainted the Sultan with his intention 
of repairing shortly to Madras. He arrived on the 
31st of the same month, and found waiting for him 
an answer from Tippoo. 

In the letter of the Sultan, the expressigns were 
not less pacific than those of the Governor-General. 
He declares the highest satisfaction at the naval vic- 
tory gained on the coast of Egypt by the English 
over the French; the former of whom he describes 
as possessing almost every virtue, the latter every 
vice. The charge which had been urged by the Go- 
vernor-General, of soliciting an hostile connexion with 
the French, he endeavoured to answer thus: “In this 
Sircar (state) there is a mercantile tribe, who employ 
themselves in trading by sea and land. Their agents 
purchased a two-masted vessel, and having loaded her 
with rice, departed with a view to traffic. It hap- 
pened that she went to the Mauritius, from whence 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom 
ten or twelve were artifieers, and the rest servants, 
came here in search of employment. Such as chose 
to take service were entertained, and the remainder 
departed beyond the confines of this Sircar: And the 
French, who are full of vice and deceit, have perhaps. 
taken advantage of the departure of the ship to put 
about reports with the view to ruffle the minds of 


94 Tippoo’s Letter deemed evasive. 


BOOK VI. both Sircars.” He then made protestation of his 
ee 8- earnest desire to preserve and to strengthen the bands 
, 4799, Of peace between himself and the Company; described 
his own occupations as all in the highest degree 
pacific; and added, “ In this case, the allusion to war 
in your friendly letter, and the following passage, 
namely, that prudence required that both the Com- 
pany and their allies should adopt certain measures 
of precaution and self-defence, have given me the 
greatest surprise.” As the proposition of sending to 
him a deputy, and opening a negotiation, appeared to 
imply that new sacrifices were to be exacted of him, 
he appealed to the existing treaty, as affording the 
proper and adequate adjustment of the rights and 
interests, of the contracting parties; and said, “I 
cannot imagine that means more effectual than these 
can be adopted, for giving stability to the founda- 
tions of friendship and harmony, promoting the se- 
curity of states, or the welfare and advantage of all 
parties.”* ‘This letter the Governor-General regarded 
as marked by prevarication and falsehood, in respect 
to his intercourse with the French; and by criminal 
evasion, in regard to the moderate and amicable pro- 
position for opening a negotiation. He replied, ac- 
cordingly, by a letter, dated the 9th of January, 1799, 
in which he described the embassy to the Isle of 
France; and explicitly declared, that the new en- 
gagements into which he affirmed that Tippoo had 
thus entered with the enemies of the allies required a 
new arrangement for their security. He recommended 
that only one day should be taken to reply to this 
letter; intimating that dangerous consequences might 
result from a greater delay.” That time might not 
be wanting for the campaign before the commence- 


1 Printed papers, ut supra, No. 8, inclosure, No.4. ° Ibid. No. 5 
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ment of the rains, was the motive which impelled the BOOK VI. 
Governor-General to hasten; and, beside the estab- #4": ® 
lished practice, and inveterate habits of all Oriental j,09, 
courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 

motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient 

for delay. 

The end of January approached, and an answer 
from the Sultan had not yet arrived. This was in- 
terpreted contempt and obstinacy. It is even assigned 
as proof of more determined enmity than was pre- 
viously supposed. The army was now irresistible. 
“Qn these grounds,” says the Governor-General, 
“ towards the close of the month of January, 1799, 
my intention was to have required from Tippoo 
Sultaun, in addition to the terms already stated, the 
payment of a considerable sum of money, as an in- 
demnification for the expense to which his hostile and 
treacherous conduct had subjected the allies.” * 

Before the 3d of February, Lord Mornington re- 
ceived intelligence, that Tippoo had prepared two 
native vakeels, who, together with one of the French 
officers who had lately arrived from the Isle of France, 
were waiting at Tranquebar, to embark on a mission 
to the Executive Directory of France. This cannot 
be regarded as a very extraordinary proceeding in a 
prince who knew that a vast army had been levied 
against him before any complaint had been preferred, 
or so much as an explanation asked, of his conduct ; 
and might by himself have been represented, with 
surely not less plausibility than by the English their 
preparations for attack, as a proceeding purely defen- 
sive, and imperiously called for by the dangers with 
which he was conspicuously threatened. At this 





1 Letter from the Gqvernor-General to the Court of Directors, dated 
Sd August, 1799, ut supra. 
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BOOK VI. time, however, the Governor-General determined to 
Cuar. 8 suspend all negotiation, until the united forces of the 
1799, Company and their allies should, to use his own ex- 
pressions, “ have made such gn impression on the 
territories of Mysore, as might give full effect to our 

just representations.” * 

On the 3d of February, his Lordship dispatched his 
commands to General Harris, to enter the territory 
of Mysore, with the army which had been assembled 
at Velore, and to General Stuart to co-operate with 
the Bombay army from Malabar; while at the same 
time he gave intimation to the allied courts, and Rie 
British admiral on the coast, that he now considered 
the Company as at war with Tippoo Sultan. 

Another step was now taken in the severity of the 
terms. From this time nothing less was to be exacted 
of the Sultan than a cession of his maritime provinces 
in perpetuity to the English; an equal territory on 
their respective frontiers to each of the allies, amount- 
ing to about a fourth part of his dominions, and a 
crore and a half of rupees. But, im the second place, 
if any decisive advantage should be obtained in the 
field, or the operations of the war should be advanced 
to the opening of the batteries upon Seringapatam, 
the General was not to content himself with less than 
the cession of one whole half of the territories of 
which the Sultan was in possession at the commence- 
ment of the war, the relinquishment of all claim to 
any of the places, on the frontiers of the Company 
and their allies, about which there was any dispute, 
and the payment of two crores of sicca rupees. The 
dismission of all Europeans belonging to any country 
at war with the English, the renunciation of all con- 
nexion with the French, an engagement never to 


1 Letter, 20th March, 1799, ut supra. 
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retain any individual of that nation in his service, or BOOK VI. 
even to permit him to reside within his dominions, amine 
to receive at his court a permanent ambassador from 47909, 
each of the allies, to keep with each of them an 
ambassador of his own, and to give up certain forts 

and hostages as security for the execution of the treaty: 

These were articles common to this, with the former 
catalogue of terms.’ 

On the 13th of February, the Governor-General 
received a letter from Tippoo, in which, after acknow- 
ledging the receipt of his letters, he desires, as he is 
going upon a hunting excursion, in which he fre- 
quently indulged, that he would send the deputy 
(about whom his friendly pen had repeatedly written), 
slightly attended. This consent, which was sufficiently 
cold and ungracious, the Governor-General describes, 
as reluctant and msidious; and he answered it by 
referring him to General Harris, to whom all his 
communications were now to be addressed. This 
answer was even transmitted through that General, 
who had orders to forward it to the Sultan, on the 
same day on which the army should pass the frontier. 

The army now assembled at Velore exceeded 
20,000 men, whereof 2,635 were cavalry, and 4,381 
Europeans: It was joined, before the commencement 
of its march, by the whole of the British detachment, 
serving with the Nizam, 6,500 strong, about an 
equal number of the Nizam’s infantry, including a 
portion of Sepoys lately commanded by the French, 
but now by British officers, and a large body of 
cavalry; “ an army,” than which, says the Governor- 
General,* one “ more completely appointed, more 
amply and liberally supplied in every department, or 


! Inclosures A. and B’. of the Goy.-Gen.’s Letter to the Commander- 
in-Chief, dated 24d January, 1799. 
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BOOK VI. more perfect in its discipline, and in the acknowledged 

Cuar.8. exnerience, ability, and zeal of its officers, never took 

1799, the field in India:” The army of the western coast, 

equal in excellence, assembled at Cananore, under 

General Stuart, amounted to 6,420 fighting men, of 

whom 1,617 were Europeans: And a force, described 

as considerable, but of which the amount is not spe- 

cified, under Colonels Read and Brown, were to join 

or co-operate with the Commander-in-Chief from the 

southern districts of Carnatic and Mysore. All this 

was directed against the chieftain of Mysore, who, six 

years before, was stripped of one half of his dominions; 

and left in possession of a territory yielding a revenue 

of little more than a crore of rupees, or one million 

sterling ; while the revenue of the Anglo-Indian go- 

vernment alone, without speaking of that of its ally, 

exceeded nine millions. What amass of talent the 

: petty prince of a petty country must have been sup- 
posed to possess! ’ 

The army of Bombay, under the command of 

General Stuart, marched from Cananore on the 21st 

of February; arrived at the head of the Poodicherrum 

Ghaut on the 25th of the same month; and took post 

at Seedapore and Seedasere, on the 2d of March, 

where it both protected the large supplies which had 

been collected in the district of Coorg; and could 

readily communicate with the main army as it ap- 

proached to Seringapatam. General Harris entered 

the Mysore territory on the 5th of March, and com- 

menced his operations by the reduction of several forts 


1 ¢¢ The victories of the Marquis Cornwallis (says Col. Beatson, i. 47) 
had greatly facilitated any future plan of operation against the power of 
Tippoo Sultaun. By diminishing Ais resources, and increasing our own, 
they had produced a twofold effect. And the extension of our frontier, 
by the extension of the Barramaul and Salem districts, and a thorough 
knowledge of the defences of Seringapatam, and of the routes leading to 
that city, were considered at thay moment as inéstimable advantages.” 
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upon the frontier; of which none made any consider- BOOK VI. 
able resistance; and some made no resistance at all, C#4?: ® 

At the time when the British Geheral passed the 1799. 
eastern frontier of Mysore, Tippoo was supposed to 
be encamped in the vicinity of Madoor, and was ex- 
pected to move in the direction of Bangalore, for the 
purpose of opposing the progress of the army. Having 
effected this expectation, he left his camp near Sena- 
patam, on the 28th of February, taking with him the 
principal part of his army; and on the morning of 
the 5th of March, a large encampment was observed 
by General Stuart, forming between him and Peria- 
patam, a town about seven miles distant from 
Seedasere. On the morning of the 6th little intelli- 
gence was yet obtained of the amount of the enemy, 
or the meaning of their appearance; and Gcneral 
Hartley, the second in command, went forward to 
reconnoitre. From his hill of observation, at day- 
break, he perceived the whole of the hostile force in 
motion; the country, however, was covered with 
jungle; the atmosphere was hazy, and it was impos- 
sible to judge correctly either of their numbers or 
object. Between the hours of nine and ten, the 
enemy had penetrated with so much secrecy and ex- 
pedition through the jungle, that they attacked the 
front and rear of the British advanced position at 
almost the same instant. 

The nature of the country had mduced General 
Stuart to place the army in several divisions. Three 
native battalions, under Colonel Montresor, were 
posted at Seedasere, to which another battalion was 
added, after the appearance of the enemy on the 5th; 
the main body of the army, with the park and pro- 
visions, remained at Seedapore and Ahmootenar, the 
first eight miles, the latter twelve, in rear of the ad- 
vanced position. * General Hartley remained to aid in 

Wa 
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BOOK VI. repelling the attack. The best position, of which the 


Cuap. 8. 


1799. 


circumstances admitted, was assumed; and this body 
of Sepoys, though completely surrounded, and con- 
tending not only with a great disparity of numbers, 
but other unfavourable circumstances, defended them- 
selves with such determined gallantry, that the Sul- 
tan’s troops were unable to break them. The Ge- 
neral hastened forward with the rest of the army, 
excepting the fourth corps, which being posted at 
some distance in the rear, was intercepted by a co- 
lumn of the enemy, and unable to join. It was not 
till half past two, however, that he arrived in sight of 
the division of the enemy which had penetrated to 
the rear. It withstood and answered a brisk fire of 
musquetry, for about half an hour; but then fled 
with precipitation through the jungles, to joim the 
rest of the army to which it belonged. The Gencral 
now advanced to join Montresor and his brave com- 
panions. The men had for more than six hous been 
engaged with a superior enemy; were spent with 
fatigue; and their ammunition almost exhausted. 
The advance of the troops with the General was the 
signal for the enemy to intermit the attack, which, 
till this time, they had upheld in front; and at 
twenty minutes past three they were retiring in all 
directions. General Stuart, apprehending »a return 
of the enemy, which might place them in his rear, and 
perhaps in possession of the great magazine of rice 
collected by the Coorg Rajah,’ deemed it of more im- 
portance to concentrate his army at Seedapore, than 
to maintain the position of Seedasere, which was 
chiefly useful, as the only spot from which the signals, 
concerted between the two armies, could be observed. 


1 The Rajah accompanied General Stuart, and was present with him 
in the battle ; which he described with vast admiration, i in a letter to 
the Governor-General, quoted by Col. Wilks. 
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The killed, wounded, and missing, according to the BOOK VI. 
regimental returns, in the British army, were only ©#4?:® 
143. The loss of the enemy was no doubt con- 1799, 
siderable. Tippoo remained in his camp at Peria- 
patam till the 11th, desiring, but afraid, to strike a 
second blow; and arrived at Seringapatam on the 
14th, whence he hastened to meet the army approach- 
ing from the east. 

So little, in truth, did the Governor-General re- 
spect the power of the Sultan, that the plan upon which 
he determined implied a confidence in the inability 
of that prince to offer almost any obstruction to the 
army which was sent to destroy him. It was planned, 
that it should not wait to reduce any of the inter- 
mediate forts between the frontier and the capital of 
the Sultan, or to form a clear line of communication, 
but march directly upon Seringapatam, and by a 
single blow terminate the contest. 

The Governor-General amid the talents for com- 
m&nd which he possessed in a very unusual degree, 
displayed two qualities of primary importance: He 
has seldom been surpassed in the skill with which he 
made choice of his instruments: And having made 
choice of his instruments, he communicated to them, 
with full and unsparing hands, the powers which were 
necessary for the end they were employed to accom- 
plish. General Harris was not only invested with 
unrestricted military powers, but was authorized to 
exert all the civil authority which would have be- 
longed to the Governor-General himself, in his si- 
tuation. His instructions embraced the two sets of 
terms, to which, in two events, the Governor-Gene- 
ral determined, upon the march of the army, to ele- 
vate hisdemands. And he was further provided with 
a political and, diplomatic commission. ‘This was 
composed of the. Honourable Colonel Wellesley, Lieu- 
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BOOK VI. tenant Colonel Close, Lieutenant Colonel Agnew, and 
Caar.8- Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macaulay as their 
1799, secretary. The commission was not entitled to act, 
except in obedience to the orders of the General. 
The army was not ready to make its first united 
movement on the enemy’s ground before the 9th of 
March; within one day of the time which the Com- 
mander, in his orders to General Stuart, had de- 
scribed, as the latest moment at which he could with 
safety arrive at Seringapatam. ‘The British army 
was overloaded with equipments: It carried an enor- 
mous train of battering cannon for the siege of Serin- 
gapatam ; it required a prodigious mass of vehicles 
for the provisions and stores of a campaign to be 
carried on without an open line of communication ; 
to all this was added the cumbrous baggage of the 
Nizam’s army, a host of brinjarries, and the innume- 
rable followers of the camp. No sufficient mcasures 
were prepared for the orderly movement of this vast, 
unwieldy machine. Colonel Wilks alleges that sfch 
measures were impossible. Ifso; either this was one 
of the most rash and hazardous expeditions that ever 
was undertaken; or the British leaders must have 
counted upon a wonderful inferiority, either of méans, 
or of understanding, on the part of their foe. As- 
suredly, had an enemy, with any thing like an ade- 
quate force, employed himself with any considerable 
degree of activity and skill, in making war upon the 
movement of this disorderly mass, which it was by 
no means possible to cover with the troops, it is 
hardly probable that he would not have retarded it, 
till the commencement of the rains; have so harassed 
the infantry, and worn out the cavalry, that a great 
portion of the baggage, stores, and ammunition would 
have fallen into his hands. The great thing to be 
dreaded, in marching at once ty Scringapatam, 
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without regard to the communication behind, was BOOK VI: 
famine. This evil was all but sustained; and nearly C4": ®- 
the whole of the draught and carriage bullocks died, 1799, 
though the arrival of the army was probably not re- 
tarded a single day by the efforts of the enemy. 

So great was the confusion, even on the first day’s 
march, that the army halted on the 11th, to see if a 
remedy could in any degree be applied. It moved on 
the 12th, but with so little improvement, that it 
halted again on the 13th. 

From Bangalore, within sight of which, now dis- 
mantled, the army encamped on the 14th, there were 
three roads by which it could march upon Seringa- 
patam. The expectation of the enemy was, that the 
British would occupy and repair Bangalore, form a 
line of communication in the same manner as before, 
and advance by the middle and shortest of the 
roads. 

The confusion of the march was so great, that the 
British army halted a third time on the 15th; and 
destroyed as much of the mass of stores as it was sup- 
posed that by any possibility the exigencies of the 
service would allow. On the 18th, it again halted a 
fourth day; and “the loss of powder, shot, and other ~ 
military stores, had alyeady been so considerable, as 
to excite some degree of alarm, at this early period of 
the campaign.” ’ 

Of the roads leading to Seringapatam, the southern, 
by Kaunkanhully, was that selected for the advance 
of the British army ; and so well had the design been 
disguised, that while the forage on the expected 
route had been completely destroyed, it was still 
preserved upon this. No memorable incident oc- 
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1 These are the wows of two distinguished officers of the same army ; 
Beatson, p. 65, and Wilks, iui. 407. 
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BOOK Vi. curred from the time when the army entered the 

SEE. Kaunkanhully route on the 16th, till it reached the 

1799, tanks at Achel, between Kaunkanhully and Sultanpet. 
These tanks were of so much importance, that “ the 
destruction of them,” says Colonel Wilks, “in 1791, 
had compelled Lord Cornwallis to make the longer 
march, the injurious effects of which, on his ex- 
hausted cattle, were sensibly and severely felt during 
the remainder of the campaign.” Of a similar de- 
struction, that intelligent officer adds, “ the conse- 
quences on this occasion would have been still more 
injurious than those experienced in 1791.” It was 
by the merest accident, that this fatal event was pre- 
vented. A detachment sent forward on the night of 
the 21st, arrived not till the breaches were made in 
the embankment, and were just in time to save the 
total loss of the waters. 

When the Sultan, after his return from the attack 
upon General Stuart, left his capital to meet the 
advancing army, he made his first movement on the 
middle road, but being soon made acquainted with 
its true direction, he deviated by his right to Malvilly, 
and encamped, on the 18th, at the Madoor river, 
where he was joined by the two corps of his army, 
which had been left during his absence to hang upon 
the British line. ‘“ The southern road,” says Colonel 
Wilks, “ from this river, to the point where General 
Harris first entered it, presented numerous situations, 
where the advance of the British army might have 
been obstructed, and at least materially delayed, by 
steady troops, without any risk of disaster to them- 
selves.” What is more remarkable, Tippoo, as we 
are told by the same high authority, “ after examin- 
ing and occupying the finest imaginable position for 
opposing the passage of the river in fgont, and placing 
beyond it a strong corps to operate af the same time 
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on his enemy’s right flank, from very advantageous BOOK VI. 
ground, with an open rear and a secure retreat from C4? ®- 
both positions, abandoned the intention of giving 1799. 
battle on this ground;” and determined to fight on 
ground, about two miles from Malvilly, which, among 
other advantages gratuitously bestowed on his enemy, 
gave them, during the intended action, the most con- 
venient cover for their unwieldy impediments.” 

The slow movement of the English brought them 
to the Madoor river on the 24th, where they learned 
the particulars of the march which had been made 
by the Sultan upon General Stuart; and on the 
evening of the 27th, on approaching the intended 
ground of encampment to the westward of Malvilly, 
they espied the army of the Sultan, at a few miles 
distance, drawn up on a height. As the first grand 
object of the General was, to carry his equipments 
safe to the walls of Seringapatam, he determined 
neither to seek nor avoid an action. The advanced 
picquets, however, being attacked by the enemy, and 
more troops being sent to their aid, a general action 
came on. The British army under General Harris 
formed the right wing; the Nizam’s army with the 
33d regiment, under Colonel Wellesley, formed the 
left. On the right wing, which had deployed into 
line, and begun to advance, an opening between two 
brigades, produced by the ground, tempted the Sul- 
tan. He advanced in person with a body of cavalry, 
till in the very act tocharge. The effort was against 
the Europeans; coolly directed ; and executed with 
so much spirit, that many of the horsemen fell on the 
bayonets. But it produced not so much as a mo- 
mentary disorder in the ranks; and the line advanc- 
ing in such a manner as to outflank the enemy’s left, 
his guns were sogn after withdrawn from the heights. 
The cushoons of the Sultan faced Colonel Wellesley 
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BOOKVI. with some steadiness, till within sixty yards, when, 


Cuap. 8. 


1799. 


the 33d regiment quickening step, they gave way ; 
and Colonel Floyd, seizing the critical moment, 
charged them with his cavalry, and destroyed them 
toaman. The efficient state of the Sultan’s equip- 
ments, and the deplorable state of the British, ad- 
mitted not an idea of pursuit. The loss of the 
English was sixty-nine men, that of the Sultan, more 
than a thousand. 

Immediatcly after this injudicious affair, the Sultan 
marched, with a design to place himself on the rear 
of General Harris, during the remainder of his march 
to Seringapatam. But he expected him to advance 
on the same road which had been taken by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1791. As it was anticipated, that the 
forage on this road would be completely destroyed, 
the project had for some time been contemplated of 
crossing the Cavery at Sosilla, about -fifteen miles 
east of Seringapatam, if the ford upon examination 
should appear to be practicable. The success was 
complete, and the battering train, with the last of 
the army, was over on the 30th, while the enemy 
was at a distance looking for them in a different 
direction. ‘This last disappointment struck a damp 
to the heart of the Sultan., Having received the 
whole of his principal officers, “ We have arrived,” 
said he, “ at our last stage, what is your determi- 
nation?” “To die along with you,” was the una- 
nimous reply.’ It was the opinion of this meeting of 
Tippoo and his friends, that General Harris would 
not make his attack on the southern side of the fort, 
but would cross over into the island. The determi- 
nation was, to meet him on this route, and find 
either victory or death. The Sultan and his friends 


& 
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took a most affecting leave, as if for the last time in BOOK VI. 
this world, and all were bathed in tears. It was easy Cuap. 8. 
for the Sultan, whose equipments were in order, to 1799. 
anticipate the approach of the English. He crossed 
at the ford of Arakerry, and took up the intended 
position near the village of Chendgal. It was not 
however the intention of the English General to cross 
into the island; and when, imstcad of pointing to the 
fords, he made a circuit to the left, to avoid some 
inconvenient marching, and reach the ground occu- 
pied by General Abercromhy in 1792, the Sultan, 
whose dispositions were not calculated for such a 
movement, ventured not to make opposition; and 
the English army took up its ground for the siege of 
the capital, on the 5th day of April, exactly one 
month after it passed the enemy’s frontier, having 
advanced at the rate of not seven miles a day on 
enemy’s ground, and not five miles a day from the 
commencement of its march. 

A new line of entrenchments lad been constructed 
on this side of the fort, which, reaching from the 
Dowlut Baug to the Periapatam bridge, and within 
six or seven hundred yards of the walls, avoided the 
fault of the redoubts in 1792, distant too far to be 
supported by the guns,of the fort. Between these 
works and the river, the infantry of Tippoo was now 
encamped. To save the British camp from annoy- 
ance, and advance some posts, an attack was ordered 
the same evening, under Colonels Wellesley and Shaw, 
on a part of the enemy, occupying a water-course in 
front. It failed, not without loss. But next morn- 
ing a force was sent, which the party of the enemy 
could not resist; and strong advanced posts were 
established within 1800 yards of the fort, with their 
left on the river, ,and their right on Sultanpet. 

On the 6th, Gencral Floyd, with four regiments 
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BOOK VI. of cavalry, and the greater part of the left wing of 
Caar.8- the army, marched for the purpose of bringing: on 
1799. General Stuart ; a proceeding, which the cavalry and 
part of the infantry of the Sultan marched at the 
same time to impede. The junction was made on the 
14th; the active and well-conducted exertions of the 
Sultan’s cavalry having produced no other effect than 
the necessity of a little more caution, and a little 
more time. And on the next day the Bombay army, 
having crossed the river to the north, occupied a 
ground in continuation of the line of General Harris, 
with a view particularly to the enfilade both of the 

face to be attacked, and the exterior trenches. 

On the 9th, Tippoo, who had not before made 
any answer to the letter of the Governor-General, 
forwarded to him when the army crossed his frontier, 
sent to General Harris a Ictter, of which the follow- 
Ing is a translation : 

“ The Governor-General, Lord Mornington, Ba- 
hauder, sent me a letter, copy of which is enclosed : 
you will understand it. I have adhered firmly to 
treaties: What then is the meaning of the advance 
of the English armies, and the occurrence of hosti- 
lities ? Inform me.—What need I say more.” 

The British commander seplied in the following 
terms : 


“10th April, 1799. 

“ Your letter, enclosing copies of the Governor- 
General’s letter, has been received. For the advance 
of the English and allied armies, and for the actual 
hostilities, I refer you to the several letters of the 
Governor-General, which are sufficiently explanatory 
on the subject.” 


On the 16th was made an alarming discovery. 
The General, in his letter to Lord Mornington, dated 
1 ¢ 
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the 18th, says; * On measuring our bags, to ascer- BOOK VI. 
tain what rice they really contained, they were found ©#4?: ®- 
so much diminished by loss or fraud, that eighteen j-99 
days’ provision, for the fighting men, at half allow- 
ance, is all that remains in camp. Our supplies 
must, therefore, arrive before the 6th of May, to 
save us from extreme distress.” 

On the 17th, operations of considerable importance, 
less difficult because simultaneous, were accomplished 
on both sides of the river. The enemy were dis- 
lodged from a ground commanding that which was 
intended for the approaches and batteries of General 
Stuart ; the troops were established under a good 
cover within 1,000 yards of the western angle of the 
fort; and while the enemy’s attention was engaged 
with these operations, the bed of a water-course was 
seized on the southern side, which formed a parallel 
at an equal distance from the fort. 

The state of the grain constituted now an object of 
the greatest solicitude, and every thing was to be done, 
for the purpose of hastening the arrival of the two 
corps, which were expected to bring a supply from 
Coimbetore and Baramahl. ‘To conduct them, Ge- 
neral Floyd marched on the 19th toward the Caveri- 
poram pass, with the Whole of the regular cavalry, 
the whole of Nizam Ali’s cavalry, and a brigade of 
infantry, followed by all the brinjarries, and all the 
superfluous followers of the camp. 

The 20th produced several events. A battery 
opened from the northern bank on the enfilade of the 
south-western face, and of the enemy’s entrenchment 
on the southern side of the river. The enemy were 
dislodged from a position 400 yards in advance of 
their general entrenchments; and a parallel was 
established on the spot within 780 yards of the fort. 
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BOOK VI. In the evening, the following letter from the Sultan 
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was received in camp: 

“In the letter of Lord Mornington, it is written, 
that the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and 
that therefore you, having been empowered for the 
purpose, will appoint such persons as you judge pro- 
per for conducting a conference, and renewing the 
business of a treaty. You are the well-wisher of 
both Sircars. In this matter what is your pleasure ? 
Inform me, that a conference may take place.” 

On the 22d, General Harris replied by a letter, 
stating, that security, not conquest, was the object 
of the English government, to whose pacific proposi- 
tions he complained that Tippoo had hitherto refused 
to listen ; and transmitted the draught of a prelimi- 
nary treaty, drawn up according to the second and 
severest set of terms contained in the Governor- 
General’s instructions, 

In the situation to which affairs were now reduced, 
the annexation of the following severities was deemed 
adviseable : That four of the Sultan’s sons, and four 
of his generals, to be named by the British com- 
mander, should be given up as hostages: That ac- 
ceptance of these conditions should be transmitted 
under his hand and seal within twenty-four hours ; 
and the hostages, and one crore of rupees, be deli- 
vered in forty-eight: And that if these pledges were 
not given, the British commander would hold himself 
at liberty to extend his demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, till the 
conclusion of a definitive treaty. 

It was the mstruction of the Governor-General, 
that the set of terms now put in the shape of a treaty 
should be sent just before the opening of the bat- 
teries upon the fort of Seringapatum. But the ad- 
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vanced period of the season, and the failure of provi- BOOK VI. 
sions, when nothing but possession of the fort could, ee, 
in the opinion of General Harris, justify him in delay- 1799, 
ing the siege for an instant, made him deem it hazard- 
ous to be the leader in an overture toward peace. 
The sentiments to which the Governor-General was 
brought by the progress of events are thus described 
in his own words. “ ‘Towards the end of April, fresh 
circumstances arose which disposed me to think, that 
if the course of the war should favour the attempt, it 
would be prudent and justifiable entirely to overthrow 
the power of Tippoo: Accordingly, on the 23d of 
April, I signified to Lieutenant-General Harris my 
wish, that the power and resources of Tippoo Sultan 
should be reduced to the lowest state, and even ut- 
terly destroyed, if the events of the war should furnish 
the opportunity.” * 

On the night of the 24th, the approaches to the 
fort were advanced 250 yards. On the 25th, a bat- 
tery of four guns was erected to destroy the defences 
of some works which bore on the assailants; and it 
opened with considerable effect on the morning of the 
26th. The enemy’s guns were now almost wholly 
silenced. On the evening of the same “day, the 
enemy’s entrenchments,” in advance, were attacked ; 
and carried, after an obstinate contest, which lasted 
a great part of the night. This acquisition was im- 
portant, because it furnished the ground on which 
the breaching batteries were to be erected. The 
British troops occupied the works on the 27th; and 
in the following night made their lodgement secure. 

On the morning of the 28th, another letter arrived 
from the Sultan, intimating the magnitude of the 
questions to be determined, and signifying his inten- 
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BOOK VI. tion to send two persons, for the immediate commence- 
Caay. 8. ment of a conference, without which an adjustment 
1799, of so much importance could not be satisfactorily per- 
formed. To this the General replied, that no modi- 
fication would be made of the terms already trans- 
mitted ; that ambassadors were, therefore, unnecessary, 
and would not be received, unless they were accom- 
panied by the hostages, and specie, already demanded ; 
and that only till three o’clock the next day would 

time be allowed for an answer. 

A breaching battery of six guns was erected on the 
night of the 28th; and on the morning of the 30th it 
began to fire. On the first day it demolished part of 
the outward wall at the west angle of the fort, and 
made an impression on the masonry of the bastion 
within it. On the second its fire was attended with 
increased effect. An additional battery, constructed 
on the night of April the 30th, opened in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of May. On the 3d, the breach ap- 
peared to be practicable, and preparations were 
eagerly made for the assault. On the morning of 
the 4th, the troops destined for the service were 
placed in the trenches before day-light, that no extra- 
ordinary movement might serve to put the enemy on 
their guard. The heat of the day, when the people 
of the East, having taken their mid-day repast, give 
themselves up to a season of repose, and when it was 
expected that the troops in the fort would be least 
prepared to resist, was chosen for the hour of attack. 
Four regiments, and ten flank companies of Europeans, 
three corps of grenadier sepoys, and 200 of the Ni- 
zam’s troops, formed the party for the assault. Colo- 
nels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Dalrymple, Gardener, and 
Mignan, commanded the flank corps ; and the conduct 
of the enterprise was entrusted to Major-General 
Baird, who had solicited the dangerous service. At 
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one o’clock the troops began to move from the trenches. BOOK VI. 
The width, and rocky channel of the river, though at canst 
that time it contained but little water, its exposure 1799. 
to the fire of the fort, the imperfection of the breach, 

the strength of the place, the numbers, courage, and 

skill of its defenders, constituted such an accumula- 

tion of difficulties, that nothing less than unbounded 
confidence in the force and courage of his men could 

have inspired a prudent General with hopes of suc- 

cess. The troops descended into the bed of the river, 

and moved, regardless of a tremendous fire, towards 

the opposite bank. 

From the time when General Harris sat down 
before the fort, the Sultan had remained on the ram- 
parts, varying his position according to the incidents : 
of the siege. The general charge of the angle 
attacked, was given to Seyed Saheb, and Seyed Ghof- 
far, the last, an able,officer, who began his career in 
the English service, and was in the number of the 
prisoners at the disaster of Colonel Brathwaite. 

The angle of the fort which the English attacked 
was of such a nature, that a retrenchment to cut it 
off might have been easily effected; and this was 
counselled by the most judicious of the Mysorean 
officers. But the mind of the Sultan, which was 
always defective in judgment, appears to have been 
prematurely weakened by the disadvantages of his 
situation. By the indulgence of arbitrary power, and 
the arts of his flatterers, his mind was brought into 
that situation in which it could endure to hear no- 
thing but what gratified the will of the moment. He 
had accordingly estranged from his presence every 
person of a manly character; and surrounded himself 
with young men and parasites, who made it their 
business not only fo gratify his most childish inclinae 
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BOOKVI. tions, but to occupy him with a perpetual succession 
Cuar.8. of wretched pursuits. He seems, therefore, when 
1799, adversity came upon him, to have been rendered too 
effeminate, to look it steadily in the face; and, ex- 
ploring firmly the nature of the danger, to employ 
in the best manner the means which were in his 
power for averting it. The flatterers were able to 
persuade him, partly that the fort was too strong to be 
taken, partly that God would protect him; and they 
maintained successfully that indecision which was 
now congenial to the relaxed habit of his mind. 
“ He is surrounded,” said Seyed Goffhir, who was 
wounded early in the siege, “by boys and flatterers, 
who will not let him see with his own eyes. I do not 
wish to survive the result. I am going about in 

search of death, and cannot find it.” 

On the morning of the 4th, Seyed Goffhar, who 
from the number of men in the trenches inferred the in- 
tention to assault, sent information to the Sultan. The 
Sultan returned for answer, that it was good to be on 
the alert, but assured him, as persuaded by the flat- 
terers, that the assault would not take place till night. 
And in the mean time he was absorbed in religious 
and astrological operations ; the one, to purchase the 
favour of heaven; the othersto ascertain its decrees. 
Seyed Goffhar, says Colonel Wilks, “ having satisfied 
himself, by further observation, that one hour would 
not elapse before the assault would commence, hnr- 
ried in a state of rage and despair towards the Sul- 
tan: ‘I will go, said he, ‘and drag him to the 
breach, and make him see by what a set of wretches 
he is surrounded ; I will compel him to exert himself 
at this last moment.’ He was going, and met a party 
of pioneers, whom he had long looked for in vain, to 
cut off the approach by the southern rampart. ‘I 
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must first,’ said he, ‘show those people the work they BOOK VI. 


have to do; and in the act of giving his instructions, 
was killed by a cannon shot.” * 

The Sultan was about to begin his mid-day repast, 
under a small tent, at his usual station, on the nor- 
thern face, when the news was brought him of the 
death of Seyed Goffhar, and excited strong agitation. 
Before the repast was finished, he heard that the 
assault was begun. He instantly ordered the troops 
which were about him, to stand to their arms, com- 
manded the carbines to be loaded, which the servants 
in attendance carried for his own use, and hurried 
along the northern rampart to the breach. 

“In less than seven minutes, from the period of 
issuing from the trenches, the British colours were 
planted on the summit of the breach.” It was regu- 
lated that as soon as the assailants surmounted the 
rampart, one half of them should wheel to the right, 
the other to the left, and that they should meet over 
the eastern gateway. The right, which was led by 
General Baird, met with little resistance, both as the 
enemy, lest retreat should be cut off, abandoned the 
cavaliers, and as the inner rampart of the south- 
western face was exposed to a perfect enfilade. The 
assailants on the left were opposed in a different 
manner. Lieut.-Col. Dunlop, by whom it was com- 
manded, received a wound in the ascent; and the 
Sultan passed the nearest traverse, as the column 
quitted the breach. A succession of well-constructed 
traverses were most vigorously defended; and a 
flanking fire of musquetry from the inner rampart, 
did great execution upon the assailants. All the 


1 Hist. Sketches, iii. 436, 437. For the interior history of the My- 
soreans, at this time, Colonel Wilks, who afterwards governed the 
country, enjoyed singulfr advantages; and we may confide in his dis- 
crimination of the sources and qualities of his information. 
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BOOK VI. commissioned officers, attached to the leading com- 
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panies, were soon either killed or disabled; and the 
loss would, at any rate, have been great, had not a 
very critical assistance been received. When the as- 
sailants first surmounted the breach, they were not a 
little surprised by the sight of a deep, and, to appear- 
ance, impassable ditch between the exterior and inte- 
rior lines of defence. A detachment of the 12th regi- 
ment, having discovered a narrow strip of the terre- 
plein, left for the passage of the workmen, got up the 
inner rampart of the enfiladed face, without much op- 
position, and wheeling to the left, drove before them 
the musqueteers who were galling the assailants of the 
left attack, and they at last reached the flank of the 
traverse, which was defended by the Sultan. The 
two columns of the English, on the outer and inner 
rampart, then moved in a position to expose the suc- 
cessive traverses to a front and flank fire at the same 
time; and forced the enemy from one to another, till 
they perceived the British of the right attack, over the 
eastern gate, and ready to fall upon them in the rear ; 
when they broke, and hastened to escape. The Sul- 
tan continued on foot during the greater part of this 
time, performing the part rather of a common soldier, 
than a General, firing several times upon the assail- 
ants with hisown hands. But a little before the time 
at which his troops resigned the contest, he complained 
of pain and weakness in one of his legs, in which he 
had received a severe wound when young, and ordered 
ahorse. When abandoned by his men, instead of seek- 
ing to make his escape, which the proximity of the 
water gate would have rendered easy, he made way 
for the gate into the interior fort. As he was crossing 
to the gate by the communication from the outer 
xampart, he received a musket ball in the right side 
nearly as high as the breast, but still pressed on, till 
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he arrived at the gate. Fugitives, from within, as BOOK VI. 
well as from without, were crowding in opposite direc- C#4?- ® 
tions to this gate; and the detachment of the 12th 4799, 
had descended into the body of the place, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the influx of the fugitives from the 
outer works. The two columns of the assailants, 
one without the gate, and one within, were now pour- 
ing into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
the Sultan arrived. Endeavouring to pass, he re- 
ceived another wound from the fire of the inner de- 
tachment ; his horse also being woundtd, sunk under 
him, and his turban fell to the ground, while his 
friends dropped rapidly around him. His attendants 
placed him in his palanqueen, but the place was 
already so crowded, and choked up with the dead 
and the dying, that he could not be removed. Ac- 
cording to the statement of a servant who survived, 
some English soldiers, a few minutes afterwards, 
entered the gateway; and one of them offering to 
pull off the sword belt of the Sultan, which was very 
rich, Tippoo, who still held his sabre in his hand, 
made a cut at him with all his remaining strength. 
The man, wounded in the knee, put his firelock to 
his shoulder, and the Sultan, receiving the ball in his 
temple, expired. : 

The two bodies of assailants, from the right and the 
left had met over the eastern gateway; and the pa- 
lace was the only place within the fort not now in 
their possession. In this the faithful adherents 
of Tippoo, whose fate was yet unknown, were ex- 
pected to make a desperate stand in defence of their 
sovereign and his family. The troops, exhausted by 
the heat and the toils of the day, stood in need of re- 
freshment. Inthe mean time Major Allan was sent 
with a guard to inform the persons within the palace, 
that if they surrendered immediately their lives 
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BOOK VI. should be secured; that any resistance on the other 
Cua. 8. hand would be fatal to them all. When that officer 
1799. arrived at the palace, before which a part of the 
British troops were already drawn up, he observed 
several persons in the balcony, apparently in the 
greatest consternation. Upon communicating his 
message, the Kelledar, another officer of distinction, 
and a confidential servant, came over the terrace of 
the front building, and descended by an unfinished 
part of the wall. They exhibited great embarrass- 
ment, and a disposition to delay; upon which the 
British officer reminded them of their danger, and 
pledging himself forthe protection of the inmates of 
the palace, desired admittance, that he might give 
the same assurance to the Sultan himself. They ma- 
nifested strong aversion to this proposition; but the 
Major insisted upon returning with them; and de- 
siring two other officers to join him, they ascended by 
the broken wall, and lowered themselves down on a 
terrace, on which there was a number of armed men, 
The Major, carrying a white flag in his hand, which 
he had formed on the spur of the occasion by fasten- 
ing a cloth to a serjeant’s pike, assured them it was a 
pledge of security, provided no resistance was at- 
tempted; and as an additional proof of his sincerity 
took off his sword, which he insisted upon placing in 
the hands of the Kelledar. All affirmed that the fa- 
mily of the Sultan was in the palace, but not the Sul- 
tan himself, Their agitation and indecision were 
conspicuous. The Major was obliged to remind them, 
that the fury of the troops, by whom they were now 
surrounded, was with difficulty restrained ; and that 
the consequences of delay would be fatal. The rapid 
movements of several persons within the palace, where 
many hundreds of Tippoo’s troops stili remained, 
made him begin to think the situation critical even of 
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himself and his companions, by whom he was ad- BOOK VI. 
vised to take back his sword. As any suspicion, C™? ® 
however, of treachery, reaching in their present state 1799. 
the minds of the British soldiers, would inflame them 
to the most desperate acts, probably the massacre of 
every human being within the palace walls, he had 
the gallantry, as well as presence of mind, to abstain 
from such an exhibition of distrust. In the mean 
time, he was entreated by the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous manner, as well to 
give confidence to the people within the palace, as to 
prevent the British troops from forcing the gates. 
Growing impatient of delay, the Major sent another 
message to the Princes. ‘They now sent him word, 
that he would be received as soon as a carpet for the 
purpose could be procured; and in a few minutes the 
Kelledar returned to conduct him. 

He found two of the Princes seated on the carpet, 
surrounded by attendants. “ The recollection,” says 
Major Allan, “ of Moiz ad Dien, whom on a former 
occasion I had seen delivered up with his brother, 
hostages to Marquis Cornwallis: the sad reverse of 
their fortunes; their fear, which, notwithstanding 
their struggles to conceal, was but too evident, ex- 
cited the strongest enotions of compassion in my 
mind.” He endeavoured by every mark of tender- 
ness, and by the strongest assurances of protection and 
respect, to tranquillize their minds. His first ob- 
ject was, to discover where the Sultan was concealed. 
He next requested their assent to the opening of 
the gates. At this proposition they were alarmed. 
Without the authority of their father, whom they 
desired to consult, they were afraid to take upon 
themselves a decision of such unspeakable importance. 
The Major assured them, that he would post a guard 
of their own sepoys within the palace, and a guard of 
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BOOK VI. Europeans without: that no person should enter but 
Cur. 8. by his authority; that he would return and remain 
1799. With them, until General Baird should arrive; and 

that their own lives, as well as that of every person 

in the palace, depended upon their compliance. 

Their confidence was gained. Upon opening the 

gate, Major Allan found General Baird and several 

officers, with a large body of troops assembled. It 

was not safe to admit the troops who were burning 

for vengeance. And Major Allan returned to con- 

duct the Princes, whose reluctance to quit the palace 

was not easy to be overcome, to the presence of the 

General. General Baird was one of those British 

officers who had personally experienced the cruelty of 
their father, and suffered all the horrors of a three 
years’ imprisonment in the place which he had now 
victoriously entered. His mind too had been inflamed 
by a report at that instant received, that Tippoo had 
murdered all the Europeans made prisoners during the 
siege. ‘ He was nevertheless,” says Major Allan, 
“sensibly affected by the sight of the Princes; and his 
gallantry on the assault was not more conspicuous, than 
the moderation and humanity which he on this oc- 
casion displayed. He received the Princes with every 
mark of regard: repeatedly*assured them that no 
violence or insult should be offered to them, and he 
gave them in charge to two officers to conduct them 
to head quarters in camp.” They were escorted by 
the light company of a European regiment; and the 
troops were ordered to pay them the compliment of 
presented arms as they passed.- 

The mind dwells with peculiar delight upon these 
instances in which the sweet sympathies which one 
human being has with another, and which are of in- 
finite importance in private life, prevail over the de- 
structive passions, alternately the eause, and conse- 
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quence, of war. The pleasure, at the same time, BOOK VI. 
which we feel in conceiving the emotions produced in ©"4?- ®- 
such a scene, lead the bulk of mankind to overvalue 799 
greatly the virtues which they imply. When you 
have glutted upon your victim the passions of am- 
bition and revenge; when you have reduced him 
from greatness and power, to the weakness and de 
pendance which mark the insect on which you tread, 
a few tears, and the restraint of the foot from the 
final stamp, are not avery arduous virtue. The 
grand misfortune is to be made an insect. When that 
is done, it is a slight, if any addition to the misfor- 
tune to be crushed at once. The virtue to which 
exalted praise would be due, and to which human 
nature is gradually ascending, would be, to restrain in 
time the selfish desires which hurry us on to the 
havoc we are vain of contemplating with a sort of 
pity after we have made it. Let not the mercy, how- 
ever, be slighted, which is shown even to the victim 
we have made. It is so much gained for human na- 
ture. It is a gain which, however late, the progress 
and diffusion of philosophy at last have produced ; 
they will in time produce other and greater results. 
When the persons of the Princes were secured, 
Tippoo was to be searehed for in every corner of the 
palace. A party of English troops were admitted, 
and those of Tippoo disarmed. After proceeding 
through several of the apartments, the Kelledar was 
entreated, if he valued his own life, or that of his mas- 
ter, to discover where he was concealed. That officer, 
laying his hand upon the hilt of Major Allan’s sword, 
protested, in the most solemn manner, that the Sul- 
tan was not in the palace; that he had been wounded 
during the storm; and was lying in a gateway on 
the northern side of the fort. He offered to conduct 
the inquirers; and submit to any punishment if he 
5 . 
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officers who accompanied him, proceeded to the spot ; 
covered with a promiscuous and shocking heap of 
bodies wounded and dead. At first, the bodies were 
dragged out of the gateway to be examined, it being 
already too dark to distinguish them where they lay. 
As this mode of examination, however, threatened to 
be very tedious, a light was procured, and Major 
Allan and the Kelledar went forward to the place. 
After some search, the Sultan’s palankeen was dis- 
covered, and under it a person wounded, but not 
dead. He was ‘afterwards ascertained to be the 
Rajah Khan, one of Tippoo’s most confidential ser- 
vants, who had attended his master during the whole 
of the fatal day. This person being made acquainted 
with the object of the search, pointed out the spot 
where the Sultan had fallen. The body being 
brought out and sufficiently recognized, was conveyed 
In a palankeen to the palace. It was warm when 
first discovered; the eyes were open, the features not 
distorted, and Major Allan and Colonel Wellesley 
were for a few moments doubtful, whether it was not 
alive. It had four wounds, three in the trunk, and 
one in the temple, the ball of which, having entered 
a little above the right ear, had lodged in the cheek. 
His dress consisted of a jacket of fine white linen, 
loose drawers of flowered chintz, the usual girdle of 
the east, crimson-coloured, tied round his waist; and 
a handsome pouch, with a belt of silk, red and green, 
hung across his shoulder. He had an amulet on his 
arm; but his ornaments, if he wore any, were gone.’ 
The speedy fall of the place was an event of great 
importance to the British army ; for though the Ge- 


1 See Majer Allan’s own account of the on Pe the palace, and the 
guteway; annexed (Appendix 42) to Beatson’s View of the War with 
Tippoo Suitaun, 
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neral had received a casual supply of provisions from BOOK VI. 
an officer whose foresight exceeded that of the men C#4?: ® 
who provided for the army, this afforded a supply for jo9_ 
not more than a small number of days. The want of 
draught cattle rendered the magazines in the Coorg 
country totally useless: and though the General 
counted upon being in absolute waht by the 6th of 
May, General Floyd did not return before the 13th 
with the convoys from the south. Of the operations 
which during the above transactions had taken place 
under the officers with whom General Floyd now re- 
turned to Seringapatam, the following are the principal. 
The corps which was placed under the command of 
‘Colonel Read began by reducing the country north of 
Rayacottah. The plan cf his operations embraced a 
great extent; but after a little progress he was ap- 
prised of the necessity of abandoning every thing to 
hasten with the grain which he had collected to Se- 
ringapatam. The troops under Colonel Brown began 
the campaign with the siege of Caroor, which sur- 
rendered to them without any serious resistance on 
the 5th of April. On the 8th they proceeded against 
Errode, and meant to prosecute the reduction of the 
remaining fortresses in Coimbetore, when they were 
summoned to join Colonel Read, for the purpose of 
advancing to Seringapatam. ) 

Colonel Read arrived at Cauveryporam, on the 22d 
of April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 
Having there collected the Brinjarries, and other 
supplies, he left them under the protection of the fort, 
and with his detachment proceeded to clear the pass. 
This was an operation of considerable difficulty, which 
required all his exertions till the evening of the 27th; 
and the 6th of May arrived before the whole of the 
Brinjarries had*ascended. General Floyd had by 
this time arrived at a place,a few miles distant from 
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BOOK Vi. the pass: and on the same day he was re-inforced 
Czar. 8- by junction of the southern corps of the army under 
1799. Colonel Brown. On the 7th of May, the whole body, 
With their convoy, moved from Hannoor towards 
Seringapatam. As Tippoo’s cavalry, under his best 
General, had closely followed General Floyd from 
Seringapatam, he expected to meet with considerable 
interruption to retard him on his return; and from 
this danger he was saved, only by the great event 

which had already arrived. 

Such of the sons and officers of Tippoo, as were 
not taken in thé fort, surrendered within a few 
days after the fate of the capital and its sovereign 
was known; and an adventurer of the name of 
Dhoondia was the only exception to the quiet sub- 
mission of the whole country. This man, of Mahratta 
parentage, was born in the kingdom of Mysore, and 
served in the armies both of Hyder and Tippoo. He 
deserted during the war with Lord Cornwallis; and 
headed a predatory band in the region of the Toom- 
budra. Tippoo induced him by fair professions to trust 
himself in his hand, and then immured him in a prison, 
where he had lain for several years, when he contrived 
to make his escape during the capture of Seringapa- 
tam; and soon collected around him a band of de- 
sperate adventurers ; which rendered it necessary for 
General Harris to move the army to the northward 
to dislodge him. This, however, was not the last 
effort of Dhoondia, whose history it is proper to 
finish at once. He was followed by his band of 
adventurers to the south ; and made such rapid strides 
toward the establishment even of a sort of empire, 
that after a little time the government thought it 
proper to employ against him the army left under 
Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore. 
Dhoondia displayed no ordinary talents in his de- 
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fence ; and by his activity and judgment protracted BOOK VI. 
for several months the efforts employed for his de- #4? 
struction. He could not, however, permanently 1799, 
resist the great superiority of force which was brought 
against him; and fell in a charge of cavalry which 
was led by the Colonel in person. 

The Sultan, when he lost his empire and his life, 
was about fifty years of age. He was rather above 
the middle size, and about five feet eight inches high ; 
had a short neck and square shoulders, and now bor- 
dered on corpulency ; but his limbs were slender, and 
his feet and hands remarkably: small. His com- 
plexion was brown, his eyes large and full, his eye- 
brows small and arched, his nose aquiline; and in 
the expression of his countenance there was a dignity, 
which even the English, in spite of their antipathy 
and prejudices, felt and confessed. 

Though French power was the grand resource 
upon which Tippoo relied, both for the gratification 
of his resentments, and for his protection against 
that reduction to the condition of a pensioned Na- 
bob, the fate to which he believed that he was 
destined by the English, he made some efforts, 
but marked with his usual want of good sense, 
for obtaining supportefrom other quarters. Beside 
his embassy to the Grand Signor at Constantinople, 
which excited, without much deserving, the attention 
of the English, he opened a communication in 1796 
with Zeman Shah, the King of the Afghauns, and 
sent an embassy which pointed out to that brother of 
the faith a glorious career against the nonbelievers or 
misbelievers of India. ‘The Shah might conquer 
Delhi, drive out the Mahrattas, and establish his 
dominion over all that region of India, in one year; 
in the next, assail the Mahrattas and Deccan from 
the north, while the Sultan co-operated with him 
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BOOK Vi. from the south; and after this it would cost them 

Cuar. 8. little trouble to extend their empire over every part 

1799. of India. This invasion of the Afghauns, the English 

government for several years contemplated as an 

object of apprehension; and it was the ostensible 

cause, why the Commander-in-Chief was left in 

Bengal, and the conduct of the army committed to 
General Harris, in the last war against Tippoo. 

The Sultan was too well apprized of the weakness 
of Nizam Ali, to expect from his alliance any ma- 
terial advantage; and, besides, he expected to in- 
duce the Mahrattas to yield him any useful assist- 
ance, chiefly by offering to join with them, in seizing 
the dominions of the Nizam. He maintained, from 
the time of the accession of Bajee Row, a secret 
agent at Poona, whose endeavours were used to 
effect an intimate union. But Bajee Row was held 
in thraldom by Scindia; and any combination of 
Bajee Row and Tippoo, which could have a tendency 
to emancipate the Peshwa from his subjection, was 
opposed by the interests of Scindia; and though 
Scindia would have been well contented to join with 
the Sultan in any scheme of hostilities against the 
English, if it were not attended with danger, he was 
too much alarmed for his dominions in the north, 
which the English could easily invade, to be willing 
for the present to expose himself to the chance of so 
great an evil. From this state of affairs Tippoo 
seems to have despaired of getting the Mahrattas to 
act with any efficiency on his side; and for that 
reason not to have made any very strenuous exertions 
to induce them. 

In these circumstances, beholding, as he must have 
done, the great inferiority of his power, his utter 
inability to maintain a contest against the English, 
and the probability that resistance would bring on 
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his fall, it may well be regarded as surprising, that BOOK VI. 
he did not endeavour, by prompt attention to their C4? * 
complaints, and early negotiation, to escape from the 1799. 
storm which he was unable to face. One of the most 
remarkable characteristics, however, of the Sultan’s 
mind, was the want of judgment. For an eastern 
prince, he was full of knowledge. His mind was 
active, acute, and ingenious. But, in the value 
which he set upon objects, whether as means, or as 
ends, he was almost perpetually deceived. Besides, 
a conviction appears to have been rooted in his mind, 
that the English had now formed a resolution to 
deprive him of his kingdom, and that it was useless 
to negotiate, because no submission, to which he 
could reconcile his mind, would restrain them in the 
gratification of their ambitious designs. Nor was 
he deprived of grounds of hope, which over a mind 
like his were calculated to exert a fatal influence. 
He never could forget the manner in which his father 
had triumphed over a host of enemies by shutting 
himself up in his capital, and defending himself, till 
the season of the rains; nor had all his experience of 
the facility with which Europeans overcame the 
strongest defences in his power to rear, yielded him 
on this point any decisive instruction. The principal 
part of his preparations for war had consisted in 
adding to the works of Seringapatam, and storing it 
with provisions for a siege. With the attempt to 
disable the Bombay army, the idea of even obstruct- 
ing the march of the invaders, if not altogether 
abandoned, was very feebly pursued. And, till the 
English were upon the ramparts, he could not per- 
suade himself that the fort of Seringapatam would 
be taken. His grand military mistake is acknow- 
ledged to have been the neglect of his cavalry; a 
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BOOK VI. proper use of which would have rendered the con- 
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quering of him a far more arduous task. 

The original defects of his mind, arising from the 
vices of his education, appear to have increased as 
he advanced in years, and with peculiar rapidity 
since the loss of his dominions in 1792. The obe- 
dience which the will of princes, especially Eastern 
princes, is habituated to receive, not only renders 
them wretched when it is opposed, but gluts and 
palls them with «the gratification. Each recurring 
instance becomes by familiarity insipid, or rather dis- 
gusting, and leaves the mind restless and impa- 
tient for a new gratification. This serves to account 
for the fickle and capricious disposition which so com- 
monly marks the character of princes; and in general 
prevails in them toa greater or less degree, in propor- 
tion to the natural vivacity and susceptibility of their 
minds. This disease infected the whole conduct of 
Tippoo Sultan, public and private, and latterly in a 
manner so extraordinary, that, when joined to a 
similar growth of his impatience at every disagree- 
ment between that which he willed and that which 
fell out, it produced in his subjects a persuasion that 
his mind was partially deranged. Like many other 
persons of active, but not powerful minds, he run 
violently upon the observance of minuteness in minute 
details, but with little capacity of taking a marshaling 
view of a great whole. He saw but few therefore of 
the relations and dependencies, of things; and was, of 
course, unable to anticipate justly their distant con- 
sequences. The temptation to please, rather than to 
serve, excluded Tippoo, as it excludes other princes, 
from the benefit of counsels wiser than his own. 


-Accustomed to hear, from those who approached him, 
that every sentiment which he utfered exceeded in 
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wisdom that of every other man, any difference with BOOK VL. 
his opinions struck him at last in the character of a ©4?: ®- 
mere demonstration of folly. Asa general, he pos- +99 
sessed, as had been abundantly proved by the English 
in former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of great activity, courage, and that turn for stra- 
tagem, which the cunning of a rude age has a 
tendency to produce. As a domestic ruler, he sus- 
tains an advantageous comparison with the greatest 
princes of the East. He bestowed a keen attention 
upon the conduct of his government, from which he 
allowed himself to be diverted neither by pleasure nor 
by sloth. He made a methodical distribution of his 
time for business, in which he was laborious and ex- 
act; but in which his passion for detail made him 
frequently waste that attention upon minor, which 
ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. 
He had the discernment to perceive, what is so gene- 
rally hid from the eyes of rulers in a more enlightened 
state of society, that it is the prosperity of those who 
labour with their hands which constitutes the prin- 
ciple and cause of the prosperity of states; he there- 
fore made it his business to protect them against the 
intermefliate orders of the community, by whom it is 
so difficult to prevent, them from being oppressed. 
His country was, accordingly, at least during the 
first and better part of his reign, the best cultivated, 
and his population the most flourishing in India; 
while, under the English, and their dependants, the 
population of Carnatic and Oude, hastening to the 
state of deserts, was the most wretched upon the 
face of the earth; and even Bengal itself, under the 
operation of laws ill adapted to the circumstances of 
the case, was suffering almost all the evils which the 
worst of governments could inflict. That Tippod 
was severe, harsh, and perhaps cruel, in superintend- 
VOL. VI, K 
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BOOK V1. ing the conduct of those who served him, may be so 
Cuae-8- far easily believed, as his inordinate pride would 
1799. make every offence which appeared to be committed 


against himself assume gigantic dimensions; and his 
habit of willing, and seeing his will realized, made 
him expect every event, willed by himself, as by a law 
of nature, which nothing but the misconduct of 
others could have disturbed. That the accounts, 
however, which we have received from our country- 
men, who dreaded and feared him, are marked with 
exaggeration, is proved by this circumstance, that his 
servants adhered to him with a fidelity which those of 
few princes in any age or country have displayed. 
Of his cruelty we have heard the more, because our 
own countrymen were among the victims of it. But 
it is to be observed, that, unless in certain instances, 
the proof of which cannot be regarded as better than 
doubtful, their sufferings, however intense, were only 
the sufferings of a very rigorous imprisonment, of 
which, considering the manner in which it is lavished 
by their own laws, Englishmen ought not to be very 
forward to complain. At that very time, in the dun- 
geons of Madras or Calcutta, it is probable that 
unhappy sufferers were enduring calamities for debts 
of 100/.; not less atrocious than those which Tippoo, 
a prince born and educated in a barbarous country 
and ruling over a barbarous people, inflicted upon 
imprisoned enemies ; enemies belonging to a nation, 
who, by the evils they had brought upon him, exas- 
perated him almost to frenzy, and whom he regarded 
as the enemies both of God and of man.' Besides, 

1 After the capture of Seringapatam, some native spies, employed by 


the English, asserted that the Sultan had ordered the death of thirteen 
English prisoners, taken during the siege: and a scrap of paper was 


. found, said to be in his band-writing, which bore the character of an 


order fur the death of 100 Coorg prisoners] the evidence which 
accompanies these allegations would not be worthy of regard, but that 
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there is among the papers relating to the intercourse BOOK VI. 
of Tippoo with the French, a remarkable proof of his ©#4?: 8 
humanity, which, when these papers are ransacked “Gres. 
for matters to criminate him, ought not to be sup- 
pressed. In the draught which he transmitted to 
the Isle of France, of the conditions on which he 
wished that a connexion between him and the 
French should+be formed, the following are the very 
words of a distinct article: “I demand that male 
and female prisoners, as well English as Portuguese, 
who shall be taken by the republican troops, or by 
mine, shall be treated with humanity; and with 
regard to their persons, that they shall, (their pro- 
perty becoming the right of the allies,) be trans- 
ported, at our joint expense, out of India, to some 
place far distant from the territories of the allies.” 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, with a sense of which his mind was most 
deeply impressed. Ile spent a considerable part of 
every day in prayer. He gave to his kingdom, or 
state, a particular religious title, Cudadad, or God- 
given; and he lived under a peculiarly strong and 
operative conviction of the superintendance of a Divine 
Providence. [lis confidence im the protection of God 
was, indeed, one of his,snares; for he relied upon it, 
to the neglect of other means of safety. To one of 
his French advisers, who had urged him with pecu- 
liar fervour to use greater zeal in obtaining the sup- 
port of the Mahrattas, he replied, “ I rely solely on 
Providence, expecting that I shall be alone and un- 
supported ; but God, and my courage, will accom- 


the moral and intellectual state of the age and country of Tippoo renders 
such an act by no means improbable, under strong temptation, by any 
prince of the East. This, however, does not conclude Tippoo to be 
worse ; it only supposeg him pot to be better than his neighbours, 
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BOOK VI. plish every thing.” It is true, that his zeal for God, 
eae like the zeal of so many other people, was supported 
1799, by the notion, and by the desire, of being the favou- 


rite of God ; of being honoured with the chief place 
in his affections, and obtaining the best share in the 
distribution of his favours. His religion resembled 
the religion of most persons anxious to distinguish 
themselves for pious zeal, in this respe¢t also; that it 
contained in it a large infusion of the persecuting 
spirit. He imagined that he exceedingly pleased 
the Almighty, by cultivating within himself a ha- 
tred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor- 
respond with his own; and that he should take one 
of the most effectual modes of recommending himself 
to that powerful and good Being, if, in order to mul- 
tiply the number of true believers, he applied evil to 
the bodies of those who were not of that blessed de- 
scription. 

It would not be reckoned pardonable by English- 
men, if an historian were to omit “ambition, and the 
hatred of the English, among the ingredients in the 
character of Tippoo. But ambition is too vulgar a 
quality in the minds of princes to deserve particular 
commemoration ; and as for his hatred of the English, 
it only resembled the hatred which the English bore 
to him, or to the French; and which proud indi- 
viduals, and proud nations, are so prone to feel, to- 
wards all those who excite their fears, or circumscribe 
their hopes. Besides, among the princes of India, 
who, except the drivellers, were less ambitious than 
he? Was it Scindia, or was it Holkar? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it understood, that these 


1 See the letter from Tippoo Sultaun to M. Du Bue, dated Seringa- 
patam, #d Jan, 1799; papers printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons ia 1800. eee 
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Mahrattas were exceeded by the sovereign of My- Boor VI. 
sore ? eucbel 
When the papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of 179 1799. 
Seringapatam, were examined, the correspondence 
was discovered which had passed between him and 
the French. With this Lord Wellesley shows that 
he was singularly delighted; as if, without such 
means of persuasion, he had dreaded, that the 
grounds of the war, successfully terminated, would 
not have appeared satisfactory to all those whose ap- 
probation he was interested in obtaining. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should be declared. Some time before the beginning 
of April, 1797, the Captain of a privateer from the 
Mauritius, Citizen Ripaud by name, whose ship, da- 
maged in some engagement, had nearly foundered at 
sea, arrived in the country of Tippeo, and was con- 
veyed to the capital; where several of his countrymen 
had long been high in the service of the Prince. This 
man, so illiterate that he could not spell his own lan- 
guage, and ready, as appears by his letters of the 
23d of May, 1797, for the perpetration of any 
crime, even against his own countrymen, was eager 
by imposture to recommend himself to the favour of 
the Sultan. He represented that the French go- 
vernment were not only burning with a desire to in- 
vade the possessions of the English in India, but 
were almost ready for the execution of that great 
design, having made vast preparations, forwarded a 
large body of troops to the isle of France, and 
chiefly waiting till they could learn how much as- 
sistance they might expect from their ancient friend, 
the Sultan of Mysore. Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Englishmen, to believe what he eagerly desired, 
thought he could not be too expeditious in sending 
men to ascertain, the circumstances; and in endeas 
"9 
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appear to correspond with report. So completely 
was 'Tippoo deceived by the representation of Ripaud, 
that he thought it was only necessary to name the 
extent of the assistance which he wished to receive. 
He demanded an army of from 30,000 to 40,000 
men, of whom he required that from 5000 to 10,000 
should be veteran troops; And in addition to an 
army of this magnitude, he thought it proper to 
exact the assistance of a fleet. In contributing to 
the common enterprise, he proposed to take the 
whole expense of the army upon himself; and, as 
soon as it arrived, to join it with all his forces; when 
the expulsion of the English, he trusfed, would not 
be a tardy result. As he believed, according to the 
statement of his informer, that nothing was wanting 
for the immediate departure of such a body of troops, 
but his assent to the conditions with which it was 
expected he should comply, he took the requisite 
measures for its being immediately bestowed. Four 
vakeels proceeded to the coast in April, 17797; but 
before they were ready to depart, the monsoon set in. 
During the delay which it occasioned, the vakeels are 
said to have fallen into disputes and dissensions. 
This, with other causes, indeced the Sultan to annul 
their appointment; and the actual mission, which at 
last consisted of only two persons, did not depart till 
the October following. Extreme was the disappoint- 
ment which these vakeels, whom, in the whole of 
this intercourse, the Governor-General, to exalt the 
notion of its importance, dubs with the title of am- 
bassadors, though the agent whom the meanest indi- 
vidual employs to transact for him a business of a few 
rupees, is his vakeel, experienced upon their arrival 
‘in the Isle of France. They expected to have nothing 
further to do than to set their seal, in the name of 
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their master, to the conditions which he had given BOOK VI. 
them in writing. This was called, in the pompous lan- sani 
guage of citizen Ripaud, to contract an alliance offen- +90, 
sive and defensive with the French Republic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not under- 
stand, as his language wanted words to correspond. 
And, when this simple operation was performed, they 
expected to return with a grand army to Mysore. They 
found that not only was there at the Isle of France 
no force whatsoever, which could be spared for the use 
of their master, but that no intimation had, by the 
government of France, been conveyed to the consti- 
tuted authorities of the island, of any intention to 
send an army to India; and that those authorities 
were not vested with a power to form engage- 
ments with Tippoo of any description. Nothing did 
the rulers of the island find themselves competent to 
perform, except to forward the letters of the Suan 
to the government of France, and offer aid to them 
in raising a few volunteers. Assistance, so con- 
temptible in comparison of what they and _ their 
master expected, the vakecls at first refused to accept. 
And no small importunity appears to have been ne- 
cessary to conquer their determination. 

In the report of their proceedings, which they were 
required to give to their master upon their return, 
they say, “ The four chiefs of Mauritius told us per- 
sonally, that the European Ripaud had brought us 
here on a false representation to the Sultaun; and 
that at present they had no forces,” A member of 
the legislative body of the island, who, because he had 
served in a military capacity in India, and was known 
to the Sultan, sent him a letter along with the re- 
turning vakeels, declared; “ Our grief was profound 
to learn that you had been deceived by Ripaud as to 
our forces on this island. The only reinforcement 
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commencement of the war, is one battalion, which we 
have sent to Batavia, to assist the Dutch in the pre- 
servation of that place. This we did, in return for 
the assistance which we had drawn from thence in 
money, provisions, and naval stores; for you must 
know, great Prince, that our own resources are insuf- 
ficient for our support; and we have sworn to bury 
ourselves under the ruins of our island, rather than 
see our enemies its possessors.”’ ‘The hopes which 
the French rulers held out that more efficient assist- 
ance might possibly be obtained, by application to the 
French government at Paris, obviously deserve atten- 
tion merely as expedients to evade the chagrin of the 
vakeels. The number of Frenchmen in the service 
of the Sultan amounted not to more than 120 men.’ 
The confidence which Tippoo reposed in the 
strength of Seringapatam, especially when protected 
by God, and his own courage, had prevented him 
from making any provision against an event which 
he reckoned so very improbable as its fall. Not only 
his family, therefore, but the whole of his treasure, 
was deposited in the fort; and as the palace was ob- 
tained by a species of capitulation, without the irrup- 
tion of the soldiers, there wag no suspicion that any 
portion of the money or jewels which he had in store, 


1 See the papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of 
the House of Commons, in 1800. In the report which the vakeels, 
upon their return made to the Sultan of their proceedings, they expressly 
state, that the Governor of the Isle of France waited upon them, and 
said, ‘‘ that Ripaud had made an erroneous representation to your High- 
ness, which occasioned us to be deputed,” And before their departure, 
they were informed by the Governor, that he would send with them a 
gentleman, (one of those by whom they were actually accompanied) 
‘¢ who should reside at the presence in quality of vakeel, that the other 
Frenchmen might not, by telling falsities, like Ripaud, deceive your 
Highness.” : 

¢ Beatson, i. 139. 
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was not publicly obtained, and fully brought to ac- BOOK VI. 
count. It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfaction, ©"4" ® 
how exaggerated and-extravagant had been the con- 1799. 
ception of his enormous riches, and hence of his dan- 
gerous resources for war. The whole amount of the 
remaining species which Tippoo had treasured up, was 
about sixteen lacks of pagodas (640,000/.); and his 
jewels, of which in common with the Princes of the 
East he was so fond, and with which they never part, 
except in their greatest extremity, were valued at 
about nine lacs (360,000/.) more. So far was such a 
sum from rendering its owner formidable to a power 
like that of the British in India, that the Governor- 
General in Council did not reckon it too much to be 
immediately distributed to the army, as a donative, 
in reward of the virtues which it had displayed 
during the campaign. 

The English were now in possession of the kingdom 
of Mysore ; and the only question which it remained 
for the Governor-General to decide, was the momen- 
tous one, how a kingdom was to be disposed of. He 
was not insensible to the difficulties which attended 
upon his decision; and the delicacy which was re- 
quired, in balancing between the love of territory, on 
the one hand, and the suspicion and odium on the 
other, to which the destruction of another prince, and 
the annexation of any considerable part of his king- 
dom to an empire already of vast dimensions, would 
be exposed, both in Europe and in India. This part 
of his task he performed with the greatest address. 
The Nizam, though from the inferior part which he 
had taken in the war, he was not entitled to an equal 
share with the English in the benefits which resulted 
from it, was gratified by receiving an equal portion 
of territory. The necessity, however, was inculcated 
of moderation in the desires of both; and the princi- 
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~~ i ple which was laid down was, that they should con- 
__. tent themselves with such a portion of territory, as 
1799, Would indemnify them for the charges of the war, and 
yield security. The word security, brought in upon 
this occasion, was calculated to answer any purpose, 
to which those who made use of it had, or could have, 
any desire to apply it. Demands for security had no 
limit, but the pleasure and power of those by whom 
they wete set up. When the subsequent inquirer 
asks, Security against whom? It is not easy to find 
an answer. Security against Tippoo? He was no 
more. Security to Nizam Ali, and the English, 
against one another ? That was impossible; for they 
were both to be aggrandized, and in an equal degree. 
Was it security against the Mahrattas ? No, for they 
also were to be offered a part of the divided territory, 
which was the way to make them more, not less 
dangerous neighbours than they were before. On 
the principle, then, of indemnification and security, 
it was decreed, that the English, on their part, 
should take to themselves the whole of the territory 
possessed by the Sultan on the Malabar coast, the 
district of Coimbetore and Daramporam, the whole 
of the country which intervened between the Com- 
pany’s territory on the western, and that on the 
eastern coast, yielding now an uninterrupted dominion 
from sea to sea; along with these possessions, the 
forts and posts forming the heads of the principal 
passes above the Ghauts on the table land ;’ the dis- 
trict of Wynaad; and, lastly, the fortress, city, and 
island of Seringapatam, as a place which effectually 
secured the communication between the British ter- 


1 Col. Beatson says, (p. 254) that in 1788 he “ ascertained the 
position and nature of not less than sixty passes through the mountains, 
several of which are practicable for armies, and two thirds, at least, of 
sha} number sufficiently open to the incursions of cavalry.” 
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ritory on both coasts, and strengthened the lines of BOOK VI. 
defence in every direction. A territory, affording an ©™4?-® 
equal revenue with that which by the English was 790, 
taken for themselves, was given to Nizam Ali, in 
the districts of Gooty, Gurrumcondah, and the tract 
of country which lies along the line of the great 
forts of Chittledroog, Sera, Nundidroog, and Colar, 
but without the forts, which it was supposed would 
render his frontier, too strong. With regard to 
the third party in the alliance against Tippoo, they 
had entirely abstained from all participation in the 
war; and it would not, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernor-General, have been good policy, to place on 
the same level, in the distribution of the spoil, those 
who did all, and those*who did nothing, in the 
acquiring of it. This would be to encourage 
allies to be useless, when their services were re- 
quired. So much territory as was taken by the 
English, and given to Nizam Ali, would, also, yield 
to the Mahrattas more than enough of strength. 
Still it was desirable to conciliate the good will 
of that people to the present proceedings; and to 
give them an interest in the arrangements which 
were made. A portion of territory, from one half 
to two thirds of the value of that which was taken 
by the English and given to Nizam Ali, would, it 
was concluded, answer all these ends. This portton 
was to include Harpoonelly, Soonda above the Ghauts, 
Annagoody, and some other districts; with part of 
the taggitory, not however including the fortresses, 
of Chittledroog and Bednore. 

Of the portion which still remained of the terri- 
tory gained from Tippoo, yielding thirteen lacs of 
pagodas, a revenue greater than that of the ancient 
Rajahship of Mysoré, it was accounted politic to form 
a separate state., Tor sovereign, the choice lay be- 
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BOOK VI. tween the family of ‘Tippoo, and that of the ancient 
Cuar.8. Hindu Rajahs, who had been kept in confinement, 
1799, but not extinguished, by Hyder Ali and his son. In 


the sons of Tippoo, the due degree of passive sub- 
mission was reckoned much less probable than in 
those of a family, who, having lost all expectation of 
reigning, would take even liberty as a boon, much 
more sovereignty, though in its most shadowy form. 
The direct male descendant of the Mysore Rajahs 
was a child of a few years old; and to him it was 
decreed that the title of sovereign should. belong. 
The conditions upon which he was to receive his dig- 
nity were as follows; That the whole of the military 
force maintained for the defence of the country should 
be English; That for the @xpense of it he should an- 
nually pay seven lacs of pagodas ; ‘That in case of war, 
or of preparation for war, the English might exact 
any larger sum, which they deemed proportional to 
the resources of the Rajah; And last of all, should 
they be dissatisfied with his government in any re- 
spect, they might interpose to any extent in the in- 
ternal administration of the country, or even take the 
unlimited management of it to themselves. In this 
manner, it is evident, that the entire sovereignty of 
the country was assumed by.the British, of whom 
the Rajah and his ministers could only be regarded as 
Vreegerents at will. It was, therefore, with some 
reason the Governor-General said, “1 entertain a 
sanguine expectation, that the Rajah and his minis- 
ters, bemg fully apprised of the extensive powers re- 
served to the Company, will cheerfully adopt such 
regulations as shall render the actual exercise of these 
powers unnecessary;” for knowing themselves to 
hold a situation totally dependant upon the will of 
another, whatever emanated from that will, they were 
bound, without a choice, to obey. , How long, with 
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whatever dispositions to obedience, their performance BOOK VI. 
of the services exacted of them will give satisfaction, alone 
depends upon circumstances of a sort which cannot j»90, 
be foreseen. 

The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the 
share of the sovereignty which he had taken, and the 
share which he had left. “ Under these arrange- 
ments,” he said, *‘ I trust that I shall be enabled to 
command the whole resources of the Rajah’s terri- 
tory ;” adding, what were very desirable results, that 
under these arrangements he also trusted to be ena- 
bled “ to improve its cultivation, to extend its com- 
merce, and to secure the welfare of its inhabitants.” 
For appropriating such “ extensive powers,” (so they 
are called by himself) the reasons which he assigned 
pronounced a violent condemnation of the policy so 
long pursued ; and of which such applauded rulers as 
Hastings and Cornwallis had made their boast; the 
policy of only sharing the powers of government, with 
the native princes of Oude, Carnatic, and Tanjore. 
“ Recollecting the inconveniencies and embarrass- 
ments which have arisen to all parties concerned, 
under the double government, and conflicting autho- 
rities unfortunately established in Oude, the Carnatic, 
and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to the Company 
the most extensive and indisputable powers.” This 
is to boast explicitly, that no double government, no 
conflicting authorities, were left in Mysore; that, by 
consequence, the powers of government were, with- 
out participation, engrossed by the English. What 
then, it may be asked, was the use, of setting up the 
shadow of a Rajah? The sources of evil were mani- 
fest. A considerable expense was rendered necessary 
for the splendour of his state: And it was utterly 
impossible to govern the country so well through the 
agency of him and his ministers, as it might have 
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BOOK Vi. been governed by the direct application of Europeari 
Caar. 8. intelligence and virtue. But this Rajah was a species 
1799. of screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian and 
from European eyes, the extent of aggrandizement 
which the British territory had received, and it so far 
answered the purpose, that, though an obvious, it un- 
doubtedly claims the praise of an adroit, and well- 
timed political expedient. It enabled the Governor- 
General to dismiss Nizam Ali with a much smaller 
share of the prey, than would have satisfied him, had the 
English taken without disguise the whole of What in 
this manner they actually appropriated.’ It pre- 
cluded the Mahrattas from those attempts to excite 
a jealousy of the English, to which it was known they 
were abundantly disposed. And it imposed com- 
pletely, as well upon those members of the British 
legislature, who would have been pleased with an 
opportunity to criticise ; as upon the men whose cri- 
ticisms are more extensively disseminated through 
the press; all of whom, or almost all, were too defec- 
tive, it seems, in the requisite lights to see through 
the game that was played: For though none of the 
great acts of Marquis Wellesley’s administration is 
more questionable than the attack upon Tippoo Sul- 
tan, that is a part which, till now, has been exempt 

from censure. 

The territory, thus in name transferred to a Hindu 
Rajah, whose residence was to be the ancient city of 
Mysore, while the benefits of its sovereignty were all 
transferred to the English, was bounded on the north 
bya strong line of hill fortresses and posts, Chittledroog, 


1 The Governor-General expressly declares, that beside the jealousy 
of the Mahrattas, the partition of Mysore between the English and the 
Nizam would have raised the power of that Prince to a dangerous 
height: and would have given him many strong fortresses which could 
not have been placed in his hands ‘without imminent danger to the 
British frontier. 
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Sera, Nundedroog, and Colar, forming a powerful BOOK VI. 
barrier towards the southern frontiers of Nizam Ali °&4" *: 
and the Mahrattas, from Panganoor on‘ the line of 1799, 
the eastern, to Bednore on the line of the western 
Ghauts, the whole occupied and defended, for the 
benefit of the English, by English troops; and on the 
three other sides, east, west, and south, was entirely 
surrounded by the territories of the Company, above 
and below the Ghauts. 

To the family of Tippoo, if we make allowance for 
the loss of a throne, as well as to the principal men 
of his kingdom, the conduct of the Governor-General 
was considerate and generous. The fortress of Ve- 
lore, in the Carnatic, was appropriated for the resi- 
dence of the royal family, and fitted up commodiously 
for their reception,with an allowance for their support, 
more liberal than that which they had received from 
Tippoo himself. The principal men were all provided 
for by jaghires or pensions, conformable to their rank 
and influence, with a generosity which not only con- 
tented, but greatly astonished themselves. They 
were the more easily pleased, that Tippoo, centering 
all authority in his own person, rendered it impossible 
for his servants to acquire any influence beyond the 
immediate exercise of their official powers; and as 
the frugality of his administration was severe, their 
emoluments were uncommonly small. The same cir- 
cumstances facilitated the settlement of the country ; 
for, as no individual possessed any authority sufficient 
to make resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as the 
character of the English was sufficiently known to 
inspire confidence, the chiefs made their submission 
without hesitation or delay. When one of Tippoo’s 
confidential servants was sent to treat with the officer 
at the head of the cavalry, the celebrated Kummir 
ad dien Khan, he,refused to stipulate for terms, and 
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BOOK VI. said he cast himself entirely upon the generosity of 
Car. 8. the English. 


}'799. 


In the treaty which was signed by Nizam Ali and 
the English, entitled the partition treaty of Mysore, 
for establishing the arrangements which have just 
been described, it was fixed, that, unless the Peshwa 
acceded to the said treaty within the space of one 
month, gave satisfaction relative to some disputes 
with Nizam Ali, and complied with certain conditions, 
not specified, in favour of the, English, the territory, 
which it was meant to bestow upon him, should be 
shared between the remaining allies, in the propor- 
tion of two thirds to Nizam Ali, and one to the 
English." 

When the terrors which Tippoo suspended over 
the Mahrattas, and the dependance which they felt 
upon the English against the effects of his ambition 
and power, were destroyed, it was not expected that 
their hostile dispositions, which had already so ill dis- 
guised themselves, could long be restrained. The 
power of Nizam Ali was now the only barrier be- 
tween the English possessions in Deccan, and the irrup- 
tions of that formidable nation; and how small the 
resistance which he was capable of yielding, the Eng- 
lish had abundantly perceived. In one way, it ap- 
peared sufficiently easy to augment his capacity for 
war. He was acutely sensible of the dangers to 
which he was exposed at the hands of the Mahrattas, 


' See the papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of 
the House of Commons in 1800. See also the Treaty with the Nizam, 
and that with the Rajah of Mysore. For the whole of the concluding 
struggle with Tippoo, we have very complete information, not only in 
the official papers, which have been pretty fully given in print, but in 
the valuable works, so frequently quoted, of Beatson and Wilks. For 
the character of Tippoo, and some parts of his politics, hints are af- 
forded by the volume of his letters, for which we are indebted to Col. 
Kirkpatrick. 
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and of his incompetency to his own defence: He BOOKVI. 
was therefore abundantly desirous of receiving such ©™4?:® 
additions to the number of the British troops already j90, 
in his pay, as would suffice to allay his apprehensions. 
But the payment of these troops suggested itself to 
the foresight of the English rulers, as creating diffi- 
culties and dangers which it was not easy to over- 
look. So fickle and capricious were the councils of 
the Subahdar, that he might suddenly adopt the reso- 
lution of dismissing the English troops from his ser- 
vice; while the impoverishment of his country by 
mal-administration, and the exhaustion of his re- 
sources by useless expenses, portended a moment not 
far distant, when he would be deprived of power to 
pay as many troops as would satisfy the ideas of 
security which the English rulers entertained. One 
expedient presented itself to the imagination of the 
Governor-General, as adapted to all the exigencies 
of the case; and he resolved not to omit so favour- 
able an opportunity of realizing the supposed advan- 
tage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a monthly or 
annual subsidy for the maintenance of the troops 
whose service he was willing to receive, would alienate 
to the English in perpetuity a territory with revenue 
sufficient for the expense, a military force might then 
be established in his dominions, on the least precarious 
of all securities. ‘The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, which forbid 
extension of territory ; but that had always been vio- 
lated with so little ceremony, and lately in so extra- 
ordinary a manner, that this constituted an objection 
of trivial importance: in the second place, the real diffi- 
culties of administering the ceded territory, so frugally 
and beneficently, as to render its produce equal to 
its expense; difficulties, it is probable, which were but 
little understood:: and lastly, the grand general evil, 
VOL. VI. L 
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BOOK VI. that, in proportion as territory augments, and with it 
Cur. 8 the amount and complexity of the business which its 
1900, 2dministration involves, it becomes more and more 
impossible for the superintending power to take se- 
curities, that the business of government shall not be 
negligently and corruptly performed; since, beside 
the inability of attention to extend itself minutely 
beyond a limited range of affairs, dis.ance from the 
eye of government gradually weakens its powers, and 
at last annihilates a great portion of them. Over- 
balancing advantages appeared to flow, from the funds 
which would thus be secured for the maintenance of 
a considerable army, from the security which this 
army would afford against the Mahrattas, and from 
the sovereignty which it would transfer to the English 
over Nizam Ali and his dominions; though his do- 
minions were governed so ill, that little advantage 
could be hoped from them. The documents relative 
to the negotiation have not been made public; and 
we know not in what manner that Prince at first re- 
ceived the proposition, nor what modes of induce- 
ment were employed to obtain his consent. How- 
ever, on the 12th of October 1800, a treaty was 
signed; by which important contract, the English 
added two battalions of sepoys, and a regiment of 
native cavalry, to the force which they engaged to 
uphold in the service of the Subahdar, and also bound 
themselves to defend his dominions against every 
aggression; while, on his part, Nizam Ali ceded to 
the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all the acquisi- 
tions which he had made from the territory of Tippoo, 
either by the late treaty, or by that of Seringapatam, 
im 1792; and agreed neither to make war, nor 80 
much as negotiate, by his own authority; but, refer- 
ring all disputes between himself and other states to 
the English, to be governed by their decision, allow- 
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ing the subsidiary troops in his service to be employed BOOK V1. 
by the English in all their wars, joined by 6,000 of “@4?:*- 
his own horse, and 9,000 of his infantry, only re- 1800. 
serving two of the English battalions which should 
always be attached to his person. For the purpose 

of obtaining the ‘Tumboodrah as a clear and dis- 

tinct boundary, Kupoor, Gujunder, Gur, and some 

other districts, lately acquired from Tippoo, were 
exchanged for Adoni and a few places on the southern 

side of the river. With regard to the family and 
subjects of the Subahdar, it was stipulated that he 

was to remain absolute, and the English were on no 
pretext to dispute his authority. A revenue of about 
1,758,000 pagodas arose from the territory ceded by 

this treaty to the English.’ 

Of this engagement, as it affected the interests of 
the English, the nature may be described in a single 
sentence. The English acquired a small territory, 
with the obligation of defending a large one. If it be 
said, that it was as easy to defend the Nizam’s 
territory, in addition to their own, as it was to 
defend their own without that of the Nizam, and 
that the revenue of the new territory was all 
therefore clear gain, the declaration is unfounded. 
If the act of parliament,*which was set up for a show, 
but in practice trampled upon habitually, and by 
those who made it, as shamelessly, as by those for 
whose coercion it was made, is worthy on such an 
occasion to be quoted, it may be recollected, that, 
according to the doctrine which, in that enactment, 
guided the legislature, all extension of territory was 
bad, because it cost more to defend it, than it could 
be made to produce; much more of course, when a 


1 A Sketch of the Political History of India, from the Introduction 
of Mr. Pit’s Bill, A.D. 1784, to the qreaent Dara, by Sis Ieha Mha: 
colm, pp. 282—287. Collection of Treaties. 
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BOOK VI. small territory was acquired with the burthen of 
beara defending another, several times as large. 


1800. 


A clause was inserted, to say, that if the Peshwa 
or Dowlut Row Scindia, should desire to have a part 
in this treaty, they should be admitted to all its 
advantages ; in other words, they should have a sub- 
sidiary force on the same terms as Nizam Ali. But 
so far were the Mahrattas from desiring an alliance 
of this description, that the Peshwa, under the dicta- 
tion of Scindia, refused to accept the territory which 
was reserved to him out of the spoils of Tippoo; it 
was therefore divided by the English between them- 
selves and the Subahdar. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Situation of Oude, as left by Lord Teignmouth, 
highly satisfactory to the home Authorities— 
Great Changes meditated by Lord Mornington— 
Exvtirpation of British Subjects, not in the Ser- 
wice of the Company—Anprehended Invcasion of 
the Afghauns—Endeacour to obtain the Alliance 
of Scindia—The Idea abandoned—An Embassy 
to the King of Persia—Insurrection by Vizir 
Ali—Reformof his military Establishment pressed 
on the Nabob of Oude—His Reluctance—He pro- 
poses to abdicate in favour of his Son—The 
Governor-General presses him to abdicate in 
favour of the Company—He refuses—Indigna- 
tion of the Governor-General—He resorts to 
coercion on the Reform, which meant, the Anni- 
hilation,of the Nabob’s military Establishment— 
The business of the Annihilation judiciously per- 
formed—The Vizir alleges the want of Resources 
Jor the Maintenance'of so great a British Army 
—From this, the Governor-General infers the 
Necessity of taking from him the Government 
of his Country—LIf the Nabob would not give up 
the whole of his Country wilingly, such a Por- 
tion of it as would cover the Expense of the 
British Army to be taken by Force—~This was 
more than one half—The Vizir to be allowed no 
independent Power even in the rest—The Vizir 
desires to go on a Pilgrimage—-The Hon. H. 
Wellesley sent to get from him an appearance of 
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Consent—The Cession of the Portion necessary 
Jor the Expence of the Army effected—A Com- 
mission for settling the Country with Mr. H. 
Wellesley at the head—Governor-General makes 
a Progress through the Country—Transactions 
between him and the Nabob of Oude—Proposition 
of the Bhow Beyum—Objections of the Court of 
Directors to the Appointment of Mr. H. Welles- 
ley—Overruled by the Board of Control—Go- 
wernment of Furruckabad assumed by the Com- 
pany—Settlement of the ceded Districts—Full 
Approbation of the home Authorities. 


BOOK VI. THE arrangements formed by the late Governor- 
Caar.9 General, Sir John Shore, with respect to the kingdom 
1799, Of Oude, satisfied the capacious desires of the London 
authorities. Under date the 15th of May, 1799, a 
despatch, intended to convey their sentiments to the 
instruments of government in India, has the follow- 

ing passages : 

“ By the definitive treaty concluded at Lucknow, 
the Company’s influence over the Vizh’s country 
appears to be sufficiently preserved; without the in- 
sertion of any article, which, in its operation, might 
lead to an interference in tHe collections, on the part 
of the Company, that might be deemed offensive. 
And we have the further satisfaction to find, that, 
(exclusive of the immediate payment of twelve lacs 
of rupees by the Nabob Vizir),—his annual subsidy 
is increased upwards of twenty lacs of rupees; be- 
sides the acquisition of a fortress in the Oude domi- 
nions, of the greatest consequence in the scale of 
general defence: with other stipulations, which have 
a tendency to remedy former defects in our political 
connexion with that country, and to give the Com- 
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pany such an ascendancy as cannot fail to be produc- BOOK V1 
tive of material benefit to both parties: and which, Cnar. 9. 
we trust, will lead to the establishment of a good 1799, 

system of government in Oude, which hitherto all 

our endeavours, for a series of years, have been 

unable to accomplish. “ 

“ ‘The late Governor-General had given us reason 
to expect, that, for the first year, or perhaps longer, 
after Saadut Ali’s accession, his revenues would pro- 
bably fall considerably short of their estimated amount; 
and that he would find considerable difficulty in ful- 
filling his pecuniary engagements with the Company : 
—and very satisfactorily assigned the ground of that 
opinion. We are, therefore, not surprised to find by 
the last accounts, that an arrear had accumulated in 
the payment of the Company’s tribute, to the amount 
of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. Lord Morn- 
ington having represented, however, that he believes 
the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every pos- 
sible effort for the liquidation of this arrear, as well 
as for introducing such a system of order and economy 
into the management of his finances as will enable 
him to be more punctual in his future payments, we 
entertain a well-grounded expectation that every 
cause of complaint upgn this head will speedily ter- 
minate.” 

“ The affairs of Oude being thus settled in a man- 
ner which bids fair to be permanent; and it appearing 
by your political despatch of the 17th April, 1798, 
that the most perfect tranquillity continues to prevail 
in the Vizir’s dominions; and as the resolutions of 
the late Governor-General, of the 9th and 30th 
October, 1797, for the augmentation of the army, 
were declared to be connected with the proposed 
arrangements for that country, we direct that you 
take into your immediate consideration the propriety 
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moor VI. of disbanding. those new levies, or the necessity of 
"4: 9: continuing them.” } 


1799. 


While the home authorities were thus congratu- 
lating themselves upon the state in which the affairs 
of Oude were left by the late Governor-General, and 
pleasing themselves with the belief of its permanence, 
the new Governor-General was meditating the most 
important changes. In the political letter from Bengal, 
as early as the 3d of October, 1798, the authorities 
at home were informed; “ The Right Honourable 
the Governor-General has now under consideration 
the present state of affairs in Oude, and _particu- 
larly the best means of securing the regular pay- 
ment of the subsidy, and of reforming the Nabob’s 
army.” And on the 23d of December of the same 
year, the Governor-General wrote, in a private letter 
to the resident at Oude; “The necessity of providing 
for the defence of the Carnatic, and for the early 
revival of our alliances in the Peninsula, as well as 
for the seasonable reduction of the growing influence 
of France in India, has not admitted either my visit- 
ing Oude, or of my turning my undivided attention 
to the reform of the Vizir's affairs. There are, 
however, two or three leading considerations, in the 
state of Oude, to which I wash to direct your par- 
ticular notice; intending, at an early period, to enter 
fully into the arrangement in which they must ter- 
minate.—Whenever the death of Almas shall hap- 
pen, an opportunity will offer of securing the benefits 
of Lord Teignmouth’s treaty, by provisions, which 
seem necessary for the purpose of realizing the sub- 
sidy, under all contingencies. The Company ought 
to succeed to the power of Almas. And the ma- 


1 Papers printed by order of the House of Commons in 1806, i. 30, 
$ Papers, ut supra, v. 3. ‘ 
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nagement, if not the sovereignty, of that part of the BOOK VI. 
Doab, which he now rents, ought to be placed in ©#? 9 
our hands, a proportionate reduction being made "1799, 
from the subsidy; the strength of our north-western 
frontier would also be increased. On the other hand, 
in the event of Alma’s death, we shall have to appre- 
hend either the dangerous power of a successor equal 
to him in talents and activity, or the weakness of one 
inferior in both, or the division of the country among 
a variety of renters; in the first case we should risk 
internal commotion ; in the two latter the frontier of 
Oude would be considerably weakened against the 
attacks either of the Abdalli or of any other invader. 
The only remedy for these evils will be the possession 
of the Doab fixed in the hand of our government. 
The state of the Vizir’s troops is another most press- 
ing evil. To you I need not enlarge on their inef- 
ficiency and insubordination. My intention is to per- 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
whole of his own army, with the exception of such part 
of it as may be necessary for the purposes of state, or 
of collection of revenue. In the place of the armed 
rabble which now alarms the Vizir, and invites his 
enemies, I propose to substitute an increased number 
of the Company’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, 
to be relieved from time to time, and to be paid by 
his Excellency. I have already increased our estab- 
lishment to the extent of seventeen regiments of 
infantry, with the view of transferrmg three regi- 
ments to the service of his Excellency.— With respect 
to the Vizir’s civil establishments, and to his abusive 
systems for the extortion of revenue, and for the 
violation of every principle of justice, little can be 
done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow.”? 


a Papers, ut supra, ui. 2, 3. 
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BOOKVI. The hostility of the Governor-General to his fel- 
Cur 9 low-subjects, pursuing, independently of the Company, 
1799. their occupations in any part of India, is expressed, 
without a word to indicate reasons, in the same letter, 
thus; “ The number: of Europeans particularly of 
British subjects, established in Oude, is a mischief 
which requires no comment. My resolution is fixed, 
to dislodge every European, excepting the Company’s 
servants. My wish is, to occasion as little private 
distress as possible, but the public service must take 
its course; and it is not to be expected that some 
cases of hardship will not be found in the extent of 
so great a measure.” These last words indicate ex- 
tensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-Gene- 
ral, before he dared to strike at the fortunes of great 
numbers of his countrymen, declare and prove, the 
evils which they produced? For what reason is it, 
let them declare, who know what is understood, under 
such a government as ours, by the responsibility 
of the ruling few, that he has never yet been effec- 
tually called upon to account for such a conduct ? 
The good which they were calculated to produce is 
obvious to all. The question still remains unanswered, 

What were the evils ? 

The threats of Zemaun Shah, King of the Ab- 
dalees, or Afghauns, became a convenient source of 
pretexts for urging upon the Vizir the projected in- 
novations. This prince had succeeded his father 
Timur Shah, the son of the celebrated Ahmed Shah, 
the founder of the dynasty, in the year 1792. His 
dominions extended from the mouths of the Indus to 
the parallel of Cashmere ; and from the boundaries ‘of 
the Seiks, at some distance eastward of the great 
river Attock, to the vicinity of the Persian Tershish ; 
including the territories of Cabul, Candahar, Peishere, 
Ghizni, Gaur, Sigistan, Korasan, and Cashmere. In 
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the year 1796, this pririce advanced to Lahore; and BOOK VI. 
though his force was not understood to exceed 38,000 ©”: % 
men, almost wholly cavalry, he struck terror into the 1799. 
Mahrattas ; agd excited alarm in the English govern- 
ment itself. The object of the Shah, as announced 
by rumour, was, to re-establish the House of Timur, 
to which he was nearly related, and restore the true 
faith in the empire of the Great Moghul. The 
Seiks, it appeared, gave no obstructions to his march: 
The Mahrattas, from their internal distractions, were 
ill prepared to resist him: And, though they assem- 
bled a considerable army, which might have enabled 
them to dispute the possession of Delhi, or molest him 
in his retreat, it was still possible for him, in the 
opinion of the person then at the head of the English 
government, to advance to Delhi, even with so in- 
considerable an army as that which he led to Lahore; 
in which case, he would have formidably threatened 
the British interests. The Rohillas, it was imagined, 
would join him; induced, not only by the affinities 
of descent and religion, and the cruelties which they 
had sustained at the hands of the English and 
Vizir; but, the Governor-General added, by the love 
of war and plunder; yet the truth is, that they de- 
voted themselves to agriculture, whenever oppression 
would permit them, with an ardour and success, of 
which India had no example; and their love of war 
and plunder meant only a greater degree of courage 
and vigour than distinguished the other races of the 
country. The approach of the Shah, it was there- 
fore apprehended, would spread the greatest disorders 
in the dominions of the Vizir. “ The troops under 
Almas,” who governed, as renter, and defended, that 
half of the dominions of the Vizir which was, most 
exposed to the incursions both of the Mahrattas and 
Afghauns, “ were,” says the Governor-General, “ re- 
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BOOK VI. spectable. The other troops of the Vizir, with little 
Cuar. 9, exception, would rather have proved an incumbrance, 
1799, than an assistance to the British forces; and nothing 
but the most urgent remonstrances would have ensured 
the exertions or supplies of the Vizir. His dominions 
would have been overrun with marauders; a total 
temporary stoppage of the collections would have en- 
sued; and these disorders, if not speedily quelled, 
would have ended in general insurrection.” On the 
measures to be adopted, Sir John Shore found it diffi- 
cult to decide. The Mahrattas, excited by their fears, 
made proposals to the English for a union of forces 
against the Afghaun. But the reduction of the 
power of the Mahrattas, Sir John would have wel- 
comed as one of the most desirable events. On the 
other hand, Zemaun Shah, if crowned with success, 
would be still a greater object of dread. Again; if 
the Mahrattas, by their own exertions, prevailed over 
the Shah, they would gain a formidable increase of 
power. Or, if the French leader, who in the name 
of Scindia, now governed so great a portion of the 
provinces, at which the Afghauns were supposed to 
aim, should, in the midst of commotion, raise him- 
self to the sovereignty of the territories in dispute, this 
to the mind of the Governor-General appeared the 
most alarming consequence of all. Before the English 
government thought itself called upon for any great 
exertions, a rebellious brother of the Shah ex- 
cited disturbance in his dominions; and recalled him 
early in 1797, from Lahore. The troops at the can- 
tonments of Cawnpore and Futty Ghur had, in 
the mean time, been ordered into camp; and two 
additional regiments of infantry had been raised. 
The Governor-General, indeed, imagined, that the 
march of the Shah to Lahore, with so limited a force, 
was rather an experiment than the commencement of 
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an expedition; but the question was worthy of his BOOK vi. 
attention whether it would have been easy for the ©™4?:% 
King of the Afghauns to come with a greater force. 1799. 
It was, too, after all, the opinion of the English ruler, 

that, though motives were not wanting to prompt the 

Shah to the invasion of Hindustan, it was neverthe- 

less, an event very little probable; and such as there 

would be little prudence in taking any costly pre- 
cautions to defeat.’ 

In 1798, a belief, but solely derived from rumour, 
of vast preparations making by the Afghaun, for the 
invasion of India, was excited anew. The apprehen- 
sions, however of the British government were al- 
layed, by intelligence received toward the end of 
September, that the disturbances within the domi- 
nions of the Shah had compelled him to leave his ca- 
pital, and march to Candahar. But this was speedily 
followed by reports, that the 10th of October was 
fixed for commencing his march from Cabul towards 
Hindustan ; and though the authenticity of these re- 
ports was held very doubtful, the English government 
deemed it “ their duty,” according to their own ex- 
pressions, to take every precaution against the pos- 
sibility of an event, which, combined with the de- 
signs of Tippoo and tha French, might become of the 
most serious importance.” Endeavours were used to 
prevail upon Doulut Row Scindia to return from the 
south, and put his dominions in the best posture of 
defence; and great hopes were expressed, that he 
would follow this advice. “The Governor-General 
also directed the Resident at the court of Scindia,” I 
use again the language of the Governor-General in 
council, “ to enter into defensive engagements with 


1 Minute of the Governor-General, 4th of July 1797. See also Mal- 
colm’s Sketch, p. 210., 
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BOOK VI. that chieftain, upon his return to Hindustan, under 
Cur. 9. such limitations and conditions, as might secure the 
1799. effectual co-operation of the Mahratta army, .with the 
least possible diversion of the British force from the 
exclusive protection of the frontier of Oude. His 
Lordship further directed the resident with Scindia to 
endeavour to provide the earliest resistance to the 
progress of the Shah, at the greatest practicable dis- 
tance from the frontier of Oude, by encouraging the 
chiefs of the Rajapoots and Seiks to oppose the first 
approach of the invading army.”* In the month of 
October the Commander-in-Chief was directed to 
prepare for such a disposition of the troops in the 
upper provinces, and such military operations in ge- 
neral, as would most effectually secure that part of 
the British frontier against an attack from the 
Afghauns. The proposition of the Commander-in- 
Chief was approved, for adding to the army two re- 
giments of native infantry, for the movement of five 
companies of native invalids to Chunar, and of five 
other companies to Allahabad; and for assembling a 
force to cover the city of Benares. The resident at 
Lucknow was desired “ to urge to the Vizir,” these 
are the words of the official dispatch, “ the necessity 
of collecting as large a body of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, as possible, to be placed, if necessary, under 
the directions of an European officer, and to be em- 
ployed in the manner suggested by the Commander 
in-chief:” Also, to take immediate measures for 
sending such a supply of grain to Allahabad as the 
commanding officer in the field might prescribe, and 
for obtaining the orders and assistance of the Vizir in 
dispatching, whenever it should be requisite, all the 
boats not required for the service of the army. 


1 Papers, ut supra, ii. 38. 
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Notwithstanding the hopes, however, which had BOOK Vi. 
been fondly entertained of a defensive alliance with 4" * 
Scindia, the authorities in India write to the au- 1799. 
thorities in England in the following terms ; “ From 
the letter to the resident with Dowlut Row Scindia, 
dated the 26th of October, you will observe, that 
Scindia’s continuance at Poonah, the dissensions and 
disaffection which prevail among his commanders, and 
the unsettled and precarious state of his authority in 
Hindustan, have prevented our taking any further 
steps for carrying the intended arrangements into 
effect.” It was in the beginning of October that the 
authorities in India delivered it to the authorities in 
England, as their opinion, that the greatest advan- 
tages would arise from a connexion with Scindia: 
Before the end of the same month, they find the cir- 
cumstances of Scindia to be such, that no further 
steps for carrying the intended arrangements into 
effect are accounted adviseable.' Again ; the inability 
of Scindia, from the disaffection of his commanders, 
and the tottering state of his authority, was now made 
the foundation on which measures of policy were built: 
After an interval of not many months, the necessity 
was urged, of draining the whole resources of the 
British state, to make war upon him. The fact ap- 
pears to be, that Scindia knew the improbability of 
being invaded by the Shah; and though such in- 
vasion would bring on him greater evils than it would 
bring on the government of any other state, he chose 
to remain at Poonah, for the promotion of those ob- 
jects of which he was there in eager pursuit. 

“ Under these circumstances,” say the authorities 
in India, “ we have judged it expedient to determine, 
that inthe event of Zemaun Shah’s approach to the 
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Connection with Persia proposed. 


frontier of our ally the Vizir, our military operations 
shall be confined to a system of defence; and we 
have resolved that our arms shall, in no case, pass the 
limits of his Excellency’s dominions, unless such a 
forward movement shall be deemed by the command- 
ing officer necessary for the protection of the frontier, 
either of Oude, or of our own dominions.”! 

After producing all this preparation and expence, 
the Shah, who, it seems, had again advanced as far 
as Lahore, began his retreat on the 4th of January ; 
and Shah Aulum was informed by a letter from the 
Afghaun Vizir, that no intention remained of, that 
year, prosecuting the expedition into Hindustan, but 


‘the helpless Mogul might look forward to a more 


prosperous issue, at some future period. The cause 
of the retreat was reported, and believed, to be, the 
alarming progress making by the brother of the Shah 
at the head of a military force in the neighbourhood 
of Herat.’ 

In the month of September, Mr. Duncan, the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, had communicated to the Gover- 
nor-General as follows. A personage, of the name 
of Mehedi Ali Khan, had intimated, that, as he was 
about to make a journey into Persia, it might be in 
his power, and if properly authorized, he had confi- 
dent hopes that it would be in his power, to excite the 
Persian rulers, by threatening or attacking the 
western part of Afghaunistan to divert the Shah from 
his projected invasion of Hindustan. The fact was, 
that Baba Khan, then King of Persia, had espoused 
the cause of Mahmood, the brother of Zemaun, as the 
elder son, and hence the rightful heir of the late mo- 
narch; and had already threatened, if not attacked, 
the province of Khorassan. Mehedi Ali Khan was 
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entrusted with a mission, the objects of which, as BOOKVL 
they fell in with the existing politics of the Persian ©**?-% 
government, were successfully attained. ‘This, how- j 799, 
ever, was not enough to satisfy a mind, which longed 
to.do every thing in magnificent style; and the Go- 
vernor-General prepared a splendid embassy to the 
court of Baba Khan. Captain Malcolm, who had 
lately been assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, 
was for his knowledge of the language, and other ac- 
complishments, chosen to conduct the negotiation. 
“The embassy,” to use the words of the negotiator, 
“ was in a stile of splendour, corresponding to the cha- 
racter of the monarch, and the manners of the nation, 
to whom it was sent; and to the wealth and power of 
that state from whom it proceeded :” A language this, 
which may be commonly interpreted, lavishly, or, 
which is the same thing, criminally, expensive. The 
negotiator continues; “It was completely success- 
ful in all its objects. The King of Persia was not 
only induced by the British envoy to renew his at- 
tack upon Khorassan, which had the effect of with- 
drawing Zemaun Shah from his designs upon India ; 
but entered into treaties of political and commercial 
alliance with the British government.”’ The em- 
bassy proceeded from Bombay on the 29th of -De- 
cember, 1799; and the terms of the treaties were 
fixed before the end of the succeeding year. It was 
stipulated, That the King of Persia should lay waste, 
with a great army, the country of the Afghauns, if 
ever they should proceed to the invasion of India, and 
conclude no peace without engagements binding them 
to abstain from all aggressions upon the English: 
That should any army, belonging to the French, at- 
tempt to form a settlement on any of the islands or 
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BOOK VI. shores of Persia, a force should be employed: by the 
Cutt. two contracting states to co-operate for their -extir- 
i799, Pation; and that if even any individuals of the 

French nation should request permhission to reside in 
Persia, it should not be granted. In the firmaun, 
annexed to this treaty, and addressed to the gover- 
nors and officers in the Persian provinces, it was sat } 
* Should ever any person of the French nation at- 
tempt to pass your ports ot boundaries ; or desire to 
establish themselves, either on the shores of frontiers, 
you are to take means to expel and extirpate theni, 
and never to allow them to obtain a footing in any 
place ; and you are at full liberty, and authorised, to 
disgrace and slay them.” ‘Though the atrocious part 
of this order was, no doubt, the pure offspring of Per- 
sian ferocity; yet a Briton may justly feel shame, 
that the ruling men of his nation, a few years apo, 
(such was the moral corruption of the time!) could 
contemplate with pleasure so barbarous and inhuman 
a mandate, or endure to have thought themselves, 
efcept in a case of the very last necessity, its prs- 
evring cause. On their part, the English were bound, 
whenever the king of the Afghauns, or any person of 
the French nation, should make war upon the King’ 
of Persia, “to send as mafy cannon and warlike 
stores as possible, with necessary apparatus, attend- 
ants, -and irfspectors, and deliver them at one of the 
ports of Persia.”’ The evil of this condition was, 
that binding, not merely for a single emergency, it 
teed to involve the English in all the quarrels be- 
tweén the King of Persia, and a neighbouring peo- 
pk, with whom it was very: unlikely that he wouk? 
alwest ever be at peace: and thus extended more 


1 See Collection of Treaties, &c. between the East India Company 
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widely, bhan ever those fighting iconnexions, which thé ROOK VE 
legislature had ndtsenly prohibited ; but stigmesiaeds aisles 
ar Comtrany. at-once to the interest aud''the honour j,¢9, 
of the netion. (Che commercial treaty was of slight 
imsportanca, and aimed at little more than some se- 

curity from the ill usage to which im harbarous, coun- 

tries merchants are exposed, and some improvements 

in the mode of recovering the debts, and securing the 
property of the Kaiglish traders, On the attainment of 

these ‘points, the. envoy himadlf, as natural, sets the 
highest vdlue. .“ These treaties,” he-tells us, “ while 

they completely excluded the French front Persia, gave 

the English every benefit whichithey could derive 

from this connexion.” Heé adds, “ Nor can there be 

a doubt, that if this alliance had been cultivated with 

the same actiye spirit of foresight and penetration 

with which it was commenced, it would have secared 

the influence of the British government in that quarter 

from many of those attacks to which it has subse- 
quently been exposed.”* It would have been good, 

that the envoy had shown, in what advantage the 
British government could find a compensation, for 

the expense of upholding such a connexion at the 

court of Persia. 

The result, in regard’te the eee is Necessary 
to he known. The year 1800 was spent, partly in 
war, partly in negotiation, between the King of Persia 
and Zemaim Shah. In the-year 1801, Mahmbod, thie 
rebellious princé, chllected such a force, as enabled 
him nat anly to defeat his iia but to binder hin 
@ captive,” |< c Us 
| To grant @ residence to Vinis Ali, the deposed 
ee or Nawaub of rae at a place so near his 
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BOOK VE former domimions as: Benares, was not regarded as 4 
Guar. 9 rreagure of prudence, and he had been madé -ac- 
3799, (uainted with the resolution of removing him to Cal- 
cutta. He viewed the change-with the utmost aver- 
sion; but all his remonstrances against it had proved 
in vain; and the time was now approaching, the 
preparations were even made, for carrying it into exe- 

cution, 

On the morning of the 14th of January, 1799, he 
paid a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his 
usual suite of attendants, to Mr. Cherry, the British 
resident, at his house, distant about three miles from 
Benares. After the usual compliments, he began to 
speak of the hardship of his coercive removal; and 
proceeded first to warmth, at last to intemperance of 
language. Mr. Cherry, whose attentions were un- 
derstood to have gained his personal favour, is said 
to have gently attempted to repress his indiscretion, 
and to rémind him that he at least was not the 
proper object of his resentment; when the impetuous 
youth, with sudden or premeditated frenZy, started 
from his seat, and made a blow at him with his sword. 
This, by the law of Eastern manners, was a signal to 
his attendants, with or without concert; and in an 
instant their swords were utfsheathed. Mr. Cherry 
endeavoured to escape through a window, but one of 
the attendants, reaching him with his poignard, 
struck him lifeless on the floor. Two other gentle- 
men in the room being murdered, the assassins hur- 
ried to the houses of other Englishmen; but sacri- 
ficing only two other lives in their progress, they were 
80 vigorously resisted by a gentleman who possessed 
himself ef a narrow staircase, and defended himself 
against their ascent, that time was given for the ar- 
rival of a party of herse; upon which they immedi- 
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ately betook themselves to flight. So little prepa- BOOK VI. 
ration had Vizir Ali made for this explosion, that he "4? ° 
was obliged to leave behind him whatever property , 490, 
he possessed, the furniture of his zenana, his ele- 

phants, and even a part of his horses. He retired to 

the woody country of Bhotwal, where he was joined 

by several disaffected Zemimdars. 

The news of this outrage excited considerable emo- 
tion at Lucknow, where it was regarded as the erup- 
tion of a conspiracy for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment; a conspiracy in which it was unknown to 
what extent the subjects of Saadut Ali might them- 
selves be concerned. That ruler, in whose character 
timidity predominated, and who knew that he was” 
hated, suspected every body, even his troops, and 
prayed that the English battalion might be sent from 
Cawnpore for the protection of his person. When 
called upon to join‘~ith his forces the British army, 
for the chastisement of: the offender, he found an 
excuse, which his avarice, his timidity, his desire of 
ease, and hatred of exertion, all combined in leading 
him eagerly to adopt. He stated his suspicions of 
his troops, and represented them as too void, both of 
discipline and of ‘fidelity, for any advantage to be 
expected from their aid? He afterwards paid dear 
for his ingenuity, when this representation was 
brought forward as a reason, for thrusting upon him 
measures which his soul abhorred. 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Governor-General, Sir John Shore; that the peaple 
of Oude universally regarded Vizir Ali as destitute of 
all title to the crown, the grand alleged fact, upon 
which he grounded the important decision of deposing 
a sovereign, and naming his successor; the Marquis 
Wellesley, in a letter to the Resident, dated the 22d of 
January, 1801, expressly says, “ Active, and general, 
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meee support. has been afforded, by the subjicts of his Bx- 
Casa. coslleney,rt0 xthe simpbstor-Wwho ‘ldtely ashutied ‘the 
ages. wanseiof Visir.'Ali?*' Hit disb sappears ‘that lof ehe 


‘gloops.of the Viziz,' which were steqtiired to ddsist Th 
weducing tlid disturbersid part in’. peaky joined: Ms 
Standard. = = { rou 

He found himself in a short time ‘a the head of 
an army of several thousand men; descended with 
them into the plains of Goorakpoor, the eastern dis- 
trict of Oude; and threw the whole kingdom into 
trepidation and alarm. A British force was assem- 
dled to oppose him. Some partial rencountets, in 
which they suffered pietty severely, and the narrow 


‘limits for subsistence or phmder to which they’ wéte 


reduced, scon disheartened his followers; -when they 
abandoned him in great numbers; and he himself 
took refuge with a Rajpoot Rajah. He remained 
here till the month of Decembpr following. At that 
time the Rajpoot made his-terms with the British 
government, and treacherously delivered up Vizir 
Ali, who was carried to Fort William, and there 
confined. 

In the month of January, 1799, the Governor- 
General addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the 
resident at Lucknow, of which the object was to urge, 
what he was pleased to denominate a reform of the 
anilitary establishtnent ef the Vizir. The Lottdon 
authorities themselves, in the letter which they after- 
wards wrote on ithe 15th of May, 1799, expressing 
their great satisfaction with the arrangements ih 


“Oude which had been formed by Sir John Shore, and 


with the disposition shown by the Vizir, both to thdke 
the large pecentaty payments which were required 
at his hands, and to introduce the reforms into his 
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financial system, which would alone enable him to Book Vi. 
mest those demands, alluded to his military expendi- ©" * 
ture in the following terms: “The large, useless, 1799, 
and expensive military establishment, within the Oude 
dominions, appears to us to be one of the principal 
objects of economical reform, and we have much satis- 
faction in finding that the subject has already come 
under your consideration.”' In his letter to the resi- 
dent, the Governor-General says, “ My object is, 
that the Vizir should disband, as speedily as possible, 
the whole of his military force:” The next part of 
the plan was to replace that force by an army exclu- 
sively British. This was what the Governor-General, 
with other Englishmen, called a reform of the mili- 
tary establishments of the Vizir: the total annihila- 
tion of his military power, and the resignation of him- 
self and his country to the army of another state. 
The Vizir was indeed to retain as many, as might be 
necessary, of that kind of troops who were employed 
in collecting the taxes; and as many as might be ne- 
cessary for the purposes of state: an-establishment of 
the sort which his own aumils, or tax-gatherers, en- 
joyed. 

The resident was instructed to avail himself ofthe 
alarm into which the timidity of the Vizir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the 
King of the Afghauns, to urge upon him the necessity 
of a ready concurrence with the Governor-General’s 
aiews. “ You will,” says the letter, “ remind his 
Excellency, that his military establishment was repre- 
sented, by himself, to be not only inadequate to con- 
tribate any assistance towards the defence of his 
dominions ; but, that, at the moment when the services 
of the British army were most urgently demanded 
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BOOK vi, on his frontier, he required the presence of a part .of 

‘Guar. % that force in his capital, for the express purpose of 

1799. protecting his person and authority against the ex- 

cesses of his own disaffected and disorderly troops. 

The inference to be drawn from these events is ob- 

viously, that the defence of his Excellency’s dominions 

against foreign attack, as well as their internal tran- 

quillity, can only be secured, by a reduction of his 

own useless, if not dangerous troops, and by a pro- 

portionate augmentation of the British force in his 

pay. Iam convinced this measure might be effected 

with a degree of advantage to his Excellency’s finances, 

little mferior to that which it promises to his military 

establishments; and that his Excellency might ob- 

tain from the Company a force of real efficiency at 

‘an expense far below that which he now incurs in 

maintaining his own army in its present defective 
condition.” 

The Vizir, says the Governor-General, “ might 
obtain a force: ” when the force was to be the Com- 
pany’s, and the Vizir to have no force. In the very 
same letter, “ It is not my intention,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, “ that the British force to be fur- 
nished to his Excellency should become a part of his 
own army. The British force to be substituted in 
place of that part -of his excellency’s army which 
shall be reduced, will be in évery respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company's treops, and will 
be relieved from time to time according to the orders 
of the Governor-General in council.” 

The negotiations respecting this affair appeared to 
the Governor-General so important; that he waé un- 
willing to entrust them to the qualifications of the 
resident, Mr. Lumsden. Colonel Scott had attracted 
his confidence and esteem; and he resolved that to 
him the trust should be consigned. “As I am 
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aware,” said he, in the same letter, to the resident, BOOK VL 
“that you will require the assistance of some able ©#4?:% 
military officer in the execution of the arrangement 1799, 
proposed, 1 have requested Sir A. Clarke to dispense 
with the ‘services of Lieutenant Colonel Scott, the 
Adjutant-General, who will be directed to proceed 
to Lucknow immediately, and to remain there for as 
long a period as may be necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which I have in view.”* In con- 
sequence of this intimation Mr. Lumsden resigned ; 
and Major Scott was appointed to the office of resi- 
dent. 

Major Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month 
of June, bearing a letter from the Commander-in- 
Chief, executing at that time, in the absence of the 
Governor-General, the office of Vice-President of the 
Supreme Council. The Nawaub was desirous to 
postpone, rather than accelerate, all discussion upon 
a project, of which, although he was not yet acquainted 
with its particulars, the result, he was sufficiently 
aware, would be a large reduction of his power: 
And Colonel Scott appears to have been willing to 
employ some time in making himself acquainted with 
the situation of affairs, before he strongly pressed 
upon the Vizir the anmthilation, called the reform, of 
his military establishment. To the usual causes of 
disorder and mis-rule, was at this time added another, 
in the suspension of the powers of the ministers, or 
principal organs of government, whom, having been 
appointed under English authority, thé Vizir dared 
not remove, but from whom he withheld his confidence, 
and the management of his affairs. A circumstance, 
too, ‘which peculiarly attracted the attention of the 


1 See the Letter, with that to Sir A. Clarke, in papeys, ut supra, 
11, 4—6. 
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BOOK VI. resident, was the hatred and contempt in which the 

Cir. Nabob himself was held by his subjects. “The in- 

4’799, formation,” says he, “ which your Lordship has re- 

ceived, of ithe unpopularity of his Excellency, is pro- 

hably far short of the real state; as, confined to the 

court,.¢he only persons who attend the Durbar, ex- 

cepting the Nawaub’s own sons, and occasionally 

Almas Ali Khan, are a few pensioners, of whom his 

Excellency, from their known character, entertains 

no suspicion of engaging in politics; and it has not 

been without sqne difficulty that I have prevailed on 

native gentlemen of respectable connexions to show 

themselves at the Durbar—The present state of 

things. so degrading to the character of the Nawaub, 

SO prejudicial to his own real interests, and to the 

welfare of his country; and, I may add—so dis- 

creditable to the English name, obviously calls for a 

radical reform.” Major Scott’s ideas of “ a radical 

reform,” however, were all summed up in these words, 

“ An open, efficient, and respectable administration.” 

Even this, however, he despaired of being able to 

establish without the immediate interference of the 

head of the English government. “ The evident de 

sign of the Nawaub,” he declared, “ is to temporize 

and delay, that he may enjoy as long as possible the 

fruits of the present system of secret agency and in 
trigue.” * 

On the 8th of September, the resident writes to 
the Governor-General, that, as soon after his arri- 
val as practicable, he had presented to the Nawaub 
‘Vizir the letter from the Vice-President, on the sub- 
ject of the military reform; that he had delivered, to 
him a brief out-line of the intended plan, and requested 


t Letter to the Governor-General, dated 7th September, 1799 ; papers, 
ut supra, p. 10. 
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te receive his answer as soon as it had received a due BOOK VI. 
degree of his consideration; that after more than ian 
twenty days had elapsed, he had requested a com- jog. 
munication from the Vizir, who named the-third day 
preceding the date of the letter he was then writing, 
ta converse with him on.the subject. 

According to the usual style of Griental politeness, 
which permits no direct contradiction or negative 
to be applied to any proposition from an exalted 
man, the Nawaub began by saying, “ That the mea- 
sure proposed was not impracticable, but such as he 
heped might be accomplished:” he then observed, 
that he himself had, however, a proposition to offer, 
which he would either communicate to the Governot- 
General, when he should honour Lucknow with his 
presence, or to the resident if he should be entrusted 
with the execution of the scheme. He was pressed 
to disclose the nature of his proposition; but in vain. 
He said he would call in two days, and dictate to the 
resident a memorandum on the subject, to be trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General; but this, when it 
was given, indicated no more; than that “ the pro- 
position concerned himself personally, that it con- 
nected with his own ease the prosperity of his govern- 
ment, and im its operdtion could be prejudicial to no 
person.”* The removal of the minister was the ob- 
ject at which, by the resident, he was supposed to 
alm. 

On the 20th of the same month, the resident held 
it necessary to explain still further the discoveries 
‘which he was enabled to make of the disposition and 
viewa of the Vizir.: “ After attentively studying the 
character of his Excelleacy, and acquainting myself, 
as fax as circumstances will allow, with the general 
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BOOK VI. tenor of his proceedings, I am led to conclude that 


Cuap. 9. 


1799. 


whilst he is determined to fulfil, with minute regula- 
rity, the peculiar engagements with the Company, 
his views are directed to the enjoyment of a full 
authority over his household affairs, hereditary do- 
minions, and subjects, according, to the most strict 
interpretation of the clause of the seventeenth article 
of the treaty executed at Lucknow.—I have no con- 
ception that he aspires, either now, or in prospect, 
to political independence. What he aims at is the 
independent management of the interior concerns of 
his dominions, to the exclusion of all interference and 
inspection on the part of the English government, 
and to the gradual diminution of its influence over 
the internal administration of his country.” It was 
only on one account, the cruel and destructive mode 
in which the country was governed, that the resident 
thought the interference of the English government 
was to be desired, “ since the exercise of it,” says 
he, “ does not seem to have been intended by the 
late treaty, and is unequivocally disavowed by several 
declarations to his predecessor.” He had not thought 
it fitting, except in the way of allusion, to agitate 
again the subject of the military reforms.’ 
Notwithstanding the right which clearly belonged 
to the Nawaub, of exercising without control the 
interior government of his country, the Governor- 
General, by a letter, dated the 26th of September, 
says, “ The present condition of his government 
appears to preclude you from the information neces- 
sary to your first steps in the proposed reforms.” 
This refers to the complaints of the resident, that the 
Vizir carried on his administration, by secret agents, 
not by the ostensible ministers; whence it happened 
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that the resident found no person qualified to give BOOKVI. 
him the information which he required. “I shall C®4?: % 
hope,” continues the Governor-General, “that my 799, 
applications to the Vizir would remove every diff- 

culty of this nature —But, if I should be disappointed 

in this expectation, it will then become necessary for 

you, in my name, to insist, that the Vizir shall place 

his government in such a state, as shall afford you the 
requisite means of information, as well as of carrying 

the intended regulations into complete and speedy 
effect.” He adds, “ The great and immediate object 

of my solicitude is, to accomplish the reform of his 
Excellency’s military establishment :—and, accord- 

ingly, this point must be pressed upon him, with un- 
remitted earnestness. His acquiescence in the mea- 

sure must, however, be totally unqualified by any 
conditions not necessarily connected with it.” * 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of 
his secret, and compliance with the proposition for 
the annihilation-reform of his military establishment, 
the Governor-General addressed him by letter dn the 
5th of November. “ The general considerations 
which render it extremely necessary and desirable 
that the arrangement respecting your military estab- 
lishment should be cafried into execution without 
delay, have already been fully explained to your Ex- 
cellency, and you have concurred with me in my view 
of the subject. One argument in favour of a speedy 
determination on this subject possibly may not have 
occurred to your mind, and I therefore take this occa- 
sion explicitly to state it to your Excellency.” This 
argument was; that the Company were bound by 
treaties to defend the dominions of his Excellency 
against all enemies; that his dominions were threat- 
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BOOK VI, ened by Zemaun Shah, and perhaps by others; that 
Guar. 9 « it might not be in the power of the British govern- 
1799. ment, on a sudden emergency, to reinforce the troops 
in his Excellency’s country with sufficient expedition; 
my firm opinion,” continues the Governor-General, 
“ therefore is, that the Company can in no other man- 
ner fulfil effectually their engagement to defend your 
Excellency’s dominions, against all enemies, than by 
maintaining constantly in those dominions: such a 
force as shall at all times be adequate to your effec- 
tual protection, independently of any reinforce. 
ments which the exigency might otherwise res 
quire.”* This was, in other words, an explicit de- 
claration, that the military force for the protection of 
Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the bosom of 
the most profound peace, at the utmost extent of a 
war establishment; than which a more monstrous 
proposition never issued from human organs! As one 
of the most essential principles of good government 
consists in reducing the peace establishment of the 
military force to its lowest possible terms, and one of 
the most remarkable principles of bad government 
consists in upholding it beyond the limits of the most 
severe necessity ; so few countries can be placed in a 
situation which less demanded a great peace establish- 
ment, than the kingdom of Oude. On more than 
one half of all its frontiers, it was defended by the 
British dominiens, or inaccessible mountains. On the 
other half, it was not supposed in any danger of being 
attacked, except, either by the King of the Afghauns, 
who was separated from it by the extent of several 
large kingdoms; or by the Mahrattas, who were tog 
distracted and weak to be able to defend themselves. 
A peace establishment in Qude, at the perpetual ex- 
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tent of a war establishment, for defence against the BOOK VI. 
Afghauns, would be very little more than matched by ee 
a proposition for a ‘perpetual war establishment in 1799, 
England, for fear of an invasion from the Turks. 

Coercion was now to be employed; and the plan 
of it was this. Without any further regard to the 
consent of the sovereign, British troops, to the pro- 
posed amount, were to march into the country: the 
sums required for their maintenance were to be im- 
mediately demanded: and the want of ability other- 
wise to comply with the demand would compel him, 
it was supposed, to relieve himself from the expense 
of his own army, by putting an end to its existence. 

On what yzround of justice was this proceeding 
built? The Governor-General exhibited an argu- 
ment: “ The seventh article of the treaty, concluded 
with your Excellency, by Sir John Shore, provides for 
the occasional aueiy entation of the Company’s troops 
in your Excellency s dominions, in terms which evi- 
dently render the Company’s government competent 
to decide at all times on the requisite amount of such 
augmentation. ‘The same article binds your Excel- 
lency to defray the expense of any force which shall 
be deemed necessary by the Company for your de- 
fence.”’ The same argumentation was, by his Lord- 
ship's military secretary, repeated, more at length, to 
the resident. 

The treaty, concluded between the English govern- 
ment and the Nawaub, by Sir John Shore, clearly es- 
tablished, two points, with regard to the military force 
to be maintained at the expense of the sovereign of 
Oude; that there should be a certain regular, perma- 
nent establishment; and also, a power of making 
occasional augmentations. Enough; said the Gover- 
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BOOKVI. nor-General, and his instruments ; let the occasional 
Cuar. 9% ayementations be made the permanent establish- 
1799. ment. When this point was settled, all the benefit 

was attained of arbitrary will; for, as the amount of 
these augmentations was not specified, it remained 
with the Governor-General, upon the foundation of 
a treaty which exactly defined the permanent estab- 
lishment, to make that permanent establishment any 
thing which he pleased. Such is the logic of the 
strong man over the weak. 

Before this letter, written on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, could be received by the resident, and delivered 
to the Vizir, namely, on the 12th of the same month, 
the measure of which he had before announced the 
contemplation, and which he had hitherto preserved 
a mysterious secret, was disclosed. He had already, 
on’ several occasions, given vent to expressions of 
impatience, in regard to the difficulties of his govern- 
ment, and the inability under which he found him- 
self placed of commanding the respect or obedience 
of his subjects. These expressions had been so pointed 
as sometimes to raise in the mind of the resident a 
conjecture, that he was meditating a plan *of retreat 
from the burthens of government. But at the same 
time, regulations of state were projected, buildings 
were planned, household arrangements were formed, 
and othér things went on, so much in unison with 
views of permanency, that the resident would not 
encourage the conjecture which sometimes presented 
itself to his mind. Having appointed the morning 
of the 12th, to meet with him on business of im- 
portance, the Vizir, says the resident, “ began by 
observing that he had frequently declared to me the 
impossibility of his conducting the affairs of his 
country, under existing circumstances; that probably 
T had not comprehended the full drift of these ex- 
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pressions, or conceived they were uttered in a moment BOOKVI. 
of ill-humour; that the real meaning of them was an ©@4?-9- 
earnest desire to relinquish a government which he 4799, 
could not manage with satisfaction to himself, or 
advantage to his subjects.” He added, in the course 
of the conversation, “ That his mind was not dis- 
posed to the cares and fatigues of government; that 
as one of his sons would be raised to the musnud, 
his name would remain; and that he was possessed 
of money sufficient for his support, and the gratifi- 
cation of all his desires in a private station.” In a 
second conversation, on the morning of the 14th, the 
Vizir entered into some further explanation of the 
motives which impelled him to the design of abdica- 
tion, which “ consisted,” says the resident, “ in 
general accusations against the refractory and per- 
verse disposition of the people at large; of complaints 
of the want of fidelity and zeal in the men imme- 
diately about his person; of the arrogance of some 
of the aumils, and of the open disobedience of others.” 
“‘ Whatever pleasure,” says the resident, “ this 
exposure of his intentions afforded to myself, and 
whatever eventual benefits I foresaw to the interests 
of the two states, from the execution of them, I 
thought it my duty to expostulate with his Excel- 
lency, on so extraordinary a resolution, by such argu- 
ments as occurred to me on the occasion. I replied, 
that the remedy to this aggregate of evils was easy, 
and within his own power; that a strong and just 
administration would ensure the obedience of the 
bulk of his subjects on the firm principle of attach- 
ment to his person and government; that a conci- 
liatory and encouraging conduct on his part would 
secure fidelity and enliven zeal; that the reform of 
the military establishment was the specific measure 
that would curb the arrogance of the aumils; and in 
VOL. VI. N 
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BOOK VI. conclusion I pledged myself, if his Excellency would 

Cuar. 9. reject the advice of interested favourites, and be 

“yrg9, Sided by the impartial and friendly counsel which 
your Lordship would convey to him through me, that 
the affairs of his government could be conducted 
with ease to himself, to the acquisition of a high 
reputation, and to the prosperity and happiness of 
his subjects.” 

To a question in regard to the military reform, the 
Vizir replied, that, under his determination of resign- 
ing the government, all discussion of that subject was 
useless. In this opinion the resident acquiesced ; and 
he deemed it, for the present, inexpedient to produce 
the Governor-General’s letter of the 5th. With 
respect to the treasures and jewels left by the late 
Nawaub, he desired instruction ; as from the expres- 
sions of the Vizir, and his character for avarice, he 
thought it was probably his intention to carry them 
along with him to the place of his retreat.’ 

The pleasure, which the resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was faint, com- 
pared with the eagerness of the Governor-General 
in grasping at the prey. “I am directed,” says the 
military secretary, under date of the 21st of the same 
month, “ by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General, to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
of the 12th and 14th instant. 

“ His Lordship is preparing detailed instructions 
to you, for the regulation of your conduct under the 
delicate and important circumstances stated in those 
letters. In the mean time he has directed me to 
communicate to you his sentiments on such parts of 
your dispatch of the 12th instant, as appears to his 
Lordship to require immcdiate notice. 
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“ The proposition of the Vizir is pregnant with BOOK VI. 


such benefit, not only to the Company, but to the 
inhabitants of Oude, that his Lordship thinks it can- 
not be too much encouraged; and that there are no 
circumstances which shall be allowed to impede the 
accomplishment of the grand object which it leads 
to. This object his Lordship considers to be the 
acquisition by the Company of the exclusive au- 
thority, civil and military, over the dominions of 
Oude. 

“ His Lordship does not consider the formal abdi- 
cation of the sovereignty by the Vizir to be necessary 
to this end. On the contrary, he apprehends, that 
step, by necessarily raising a question with regard to 
the succession, would involve us in some embarrass- 
ment. His Lordship is rather of opinion, therefore, 
that the mode of proceeding on the proposition of 
the Vizir, must be, by a secret treaty with his Ex- 
cellency ; which shall stipulate, on his part, that, 
from and after a period, to be appointed by this 
government, the complete authority, civil and mili- 
tary, of the dominions of Oude shall vest in, and be 
exercised by, and in the name of the Company. 

“Jn this treaty his Lordship proposes, that the 
sons of the Vizir shall be no further mentioned than 
may be necessary for the purpose of securing to them 
a suitable provision. 

“ With respect to what you have stated, relative 
to the wealth of the state, if the arrangement in the 
contemplation of the Governor-General should be 
agreed to by the Vizir, his Lordship will feel but 
little difficulty in allowing his Excellency to ap- 
propriate it to his own use, stipulating only on 
behalf of the Company, that all arrears of subsidy, 
or of whatever description, duc to the Company, 
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BOOK VI. Shall be previously discharged in full by his Excel- 


Cuap. 9. 





1799. 


lency.”' 

In conformity with these ideas, the draught of a 
treaty was speedily prepared, and sent to the resident, 
accompanied by notes for a memorial explanatory of 
the grounds of the several articles. The ardour of 
the Governor-General embraced the object as accom- 
plished, or sure of its accomplishment. In pursuance 
of orders, the Commander of the troops in Oude 
delivered in, what was entitled, a “ Memoir of the 
precautionary movements, and distribution of the 
Company’s troops, for the purpose of establishing the 
exclusive control and authority of the Company over 
the dominions of Oude.” ” 

In the transmission of intelligence, receipt of in- 
structions, and other preparatives, time was spent 
till the 15th of December ; on which day, the plan 
of the Governor-General, in relation to the measure 
of abdication, was communicated for the first time 
to the Vizir, in the matured form of the draught of 
atreaty. After remarking upon the calmness with 
which the Vizir perused the treaty, and his observa- 
tions upon some inferior points, “ His Excellency,” 
the resident says, “ who had not thoroughly compre- 
hended the extent of the £rst article, asked what 
meaning I annexed to it. Referring him to the 
article itself, I replied, that it vested the whole ad- 
ministration of the country in the hands of the Eng- 
lish Company. He then asked, what portion of 
authority was to remain with his successor; to which 
I replied that the plan did not provide for a suc- 
cessor. His Excellency continued his inquiries, by 
asking, whether a family which had been established 
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for a number of years, was to abandon the sovereignty BOOK VI. 
of its hereditary dominions? I replied that your ©#4?- 9 
Lordship’s justice and liberality had made an ample 1799. 
provision for the comfort and independence of that 
family ; and briefly explained the consideration which 
had induced your Lordship to stipulate, that his 
Excellency should commit the sole and exclusive 
administration of Oude to the Company in perpe- 
tuity.” From this conversation, the resident adds, 
“ I can hardly venture to draw any conclusion: And 
shall, therefore, only observe, that though his Excel- 
lency is perfectly master of concealing his passions, 
yet, if he had entertained an immoveable repugnance 
to the basis of the treaty, he could scarcely have 
disguised it under smiles, and an unaltered coun- 
tenance.” * 

A paper drawn up at the request of the Vizir by 
the resident, and afterwards altered by the Vizir to 
a correspondence with his own feelings, was trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General, as the authentic 
enunciation of his design of abdication. In answer 
to this, a very long paper, dated the 16th of Decem- 
ber, was received from the Governor-General. The 
purpose of this document was to corroborate the ideas 
on which, in the mird of the Vizir, the plan of 
abdication was supposed to be founded; and to con- 
vince him of the impossibility of reconciling his design 
with the appointment of a successor, or any other 
scheme than that of transferring the undivided so- 
vercignty of the country to the English. 

On the 19th of December, the resident again 
wrote: “ After my departure from the Nawaub Vizir, 
on the 15th instant, his Excellency either really was, 
or pretended to be, so much affected by the conver- 
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BOOK VI. sation, that he could not conceal the perturbation of 
CxaP.9- his mind, which he betrayed, by forbidding the cus- 
1799. tomary visits, and by refraining to transact any of 


the ordinary business. Although there is no reason 
to suspect that he has disclosed the cause of his 
uneasiness ; yet this conduct so indiscreet, so unmanly, 
necessarily occasioned much talk and speculation 
amongst his own dependants, and the inhabitants of 
the city. 

“ His Excellency, on the 17th, informed me of 
his intention to breakfast with me on the following 
morning; but at ten o'clock sent a message, that 
having been in the sun, his eyes were so much af- 
fected by a disorder he is liable to, that he could not 
fulfil his engagement that day, but would call upon 
me this morning. He accordingly came, and when 
entered into a private apartment, opened the conver- 
sation, by observing, that in the paper transmitted 
to your Lordship, he had adverted to certain circum- 
stances and causes, under the existence of which he 
found it impossible to conduct the affairs of his govern- 
ment; and that he entertamed the hope that your 
Lordship would have called upon him for an expla- 
nation of those circumstances and causes. 

“ His Excellency proceeded, that the proposition 
offered by your Lordship was so repugnant to his 
feelings; departed so widely, in a most essential 
point, from the principle on which he wished to re- 
linquish the government; and would, were he to 
accept it, bring upon him such indelible disgrace and 
odium, that he could never voluntarily subscribe to 
it. The sovereignty, he added, of these dominions, 
had been in the family near an hundred years; and 
the transfer of it to the Company, under the stipu- 
lations proposed by your Lordship, would, in fact, 
be a sale of it for money and jewels,; that every sen- 
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timent of respect for the name of his ancestors, and BOOK VI. 
every consideration for his posterity, combined to nes 
preclude him from assenting to so great a sacrifice, 1799, 
for the attainment of his personal ease avd advan- 
tage. His Excellency concluded; tht the j ower 
and strength of the Company placed every thing at 
your Lordship’s disposal. 

“ Upon stating to his Excellency all the arguments 
suggested by your Lordship against the nomination 
of a successor, his Excellency replied; that under 
your Lordship’s determination not to consent to that 
part of his proposition, he was ready to abandon his 
design of retirement, and to retain the charge of the 
government.” 

If this resolution was adopted, the resident called 
to his recollection, the reform of his military estab- 
lishment, the accomplishment of which would be 
immediately enforced. “I must here,” says the letter 
of the resident, “ beg leave to call your Lordship’s 
particular attention to his reply on this point; as 
tending to discover his real sentiments; and perhaps 
the true meaning of the words ‘ certain causes,’ so 
repeatedly dwelt upon, and so industriously con- 
cealed. His Excellency observed, that the reform of 
his military establishment upon the principles pro- 
posed by your Lordship, would annihilate his autho- 
rity in his own dominions.” ’ 

Intelligence of these declarations on the part of the 
Vizir appears to have disappointed and provoked the 
Governor-General in no ordinary degree. On the 
27th of December the Secretary writes, “ My dear 
Scott, I am directed by Lord Mornington to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant to 
his Lordship’s address. His Lordship is extremely 
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BOOK VI. disgusted at the duplicity and insincerity which mark 
CaP. 9 the conduct of the Nahob Vizir on the present occa- 
1800. sion; and cannot but strongly suspect, that his 
Excellency’s principal, if not sole view in the late 
transaction, has been to ward off the reform of his 
military establishment, until the advanced period of 
the season should render it impracticable, at least 
during the present year.”’ And in the letter of the 
Governor-General to the home authorities, dated the 
25th of January, 1800, he says, “ I am concerned 
to inform your Honourable Committee that I have 
every reason to believe, that the proposition of the 
Nabob Vizir to abdicate the sovereignty of his domi- 
nions (a copy of which was transmitted with my 
separate letter of the 28th of November) was illusory 
from the commencement, and designed to defeat, by 
artificial delays, the proposed reform of his Excel- 
lency’s military establishments.” ® 
The truth is, that the vivacity of the Governor- 
General in the pursuit of his object was far too great. 
Had the sincerity of the Vizir been ever so indis- 
putable, it was one thing to abdicate in favour of his 
son; a very different thing to abdicate in favour of 
the East India Company ; and from a proposition to 
this effect, presented nakedly and impetuously, as that 
was of the Governor-General, it aught to have been 
expected that he would revolt. At the same time, 
it might have been regarded as probable, that if the 
externals of royalty were left to his son, he would be 
induced to dispense with the substantials. The Go. 
vernor-General should have gone to Lucknow him- 
self, when the imposing presence of his authority 
would have forcibly wrought upon a mind so timid, 
and accustomed to shrink before superior power, as 
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that of the Vizir. The Governor-General, too, had BOOK VI. 
so lately recognized the policy of setting up the shadow ©"4?- % 
of a sovereign,’ that the eagerncss is the more re- jo,, 
markable, with which in this case he strove to escape 
from it. When the substance had been held for a 
time, it would have been easy to deal with the shadow, 
as experience might direct. 

Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued 
at the idea of having been duped, the Governor- 
General resolved to proceed in his plan for the mili- 
tary reform without a moment’s delay. The reason 
for hurry was the greater, because the season ap- 
proached, when additional inconvenience would attend 
the movement of the troops. “ The resident,” says 
the Governor-General himself, in another letter to the 
home authorities,” “ was directed immediately, either 
from himself, or in concert with the commanding officer 
at Cawnpore, as the nature of the case might appear 
to him to require, to direct the several corps to move 
to such points of his Excellency’s dominions, as might 
appear most adviseable; giving due notice to his Ex- 
cellency of the entrance of the augmentation of the 
troops into his territories, and calling upon his Excel- 
lency to adopt the requisite measures for the regular 
payment of the additional force.” 

On the 4th of January, 1800, “ I informed,” says 
the resident, “ his Excellency, that the first division 
of the troops, intended by your Lordship to augment 
the force in Oude, as stated in the paper which I had 
presented to him, was now in a situation immediately 
to enter his Excellency’s dominions ; and that I was 
anxious to advise with him on their destination. He 
entreated that no steps might be taken for their actual 
march into his dominions, until I had seen and re- 
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BOOK VI. flected upon the sentiments which he was then em- 
Cuar. 9 nloyed in committing to paper, and upon some pro- 
100. Positions he had to offer. I assured him it was totally 
impossible to delay the march of the troops; but that, 
as it would require a day or two to arrange a place 
for their distribution, if his Excellency would, in that 
space, come forward, in an unreserved manner, with 
any specific propositions, I should be enabled to judge 
what weiglit to allow them, and how far they would 
authorize me to suspend the progress of the corps. 
His Excellency having observed that his assent had 
not yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, 
I explained to him the princimle on which your Lord- 
ship’s determination was founded. To which he re- 
plied, that, if the measure was to be carried into exe- 
cution, whether with or without his approbation, there 
was no occasion for consulting him.” To this last 
observation the resident found it not convenient to 
make any answer, and immediately diverted the dis- 
course to another point of the subject.’ 

On the 15th of January, the Nabob communicated 
to the resident a paper, in which he thus addresscd 
him: “ You, Sir, well know, that the proposed plan 
never, In any measure, met with my approbation or 
acceptance; and that, in the whole course of my cor- 
respondence with the Governor-General, on this sub- 
ject, not one of my letters contains my acquiescence 
to the said plan.” 

He says again, “ It may fairly be concluded from 
Lord Mornington’s letters, that arrangements for the 
additional troops were not to take effect, until funds 
should be provided for their support, by the dismission 
of my battalions. Nothing having as yet been agreed 
upon, respecting the disbanding of the latter, and the 
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additional Company’s troops being on their march, BOOK VI. 
whence are the funds to be derived for their payment? ©™4?: 9 
Their sudden approach, too, leaves no time to form ao 
arrangements for them.” 

“ Notwithstanding,” says he, “I am well assured 
that, in consequence of the measure, thousands of 
people will be deprived of their subsistence ; and that, 
by the disbanding of my troops, serious commotions 
and alarms will take place in the capital (for which 
reason I give previous warning of its mischievous 
effects), yet, dreading his Lordship’s displeasure, and 
with the sole view of pleasing him, J am compelled to 
grant my assent to the introduction of the plan.” 

He then proceeds to enumerate certain things, 
which he still desired, as conditions under which the 
measure, if unavoidable, might take its effect. The 
first was, that the augmentation of the troops should 
not be carried beyond the extent of his means. Ano- 
ther was, that the additional force should be kept in 
one body, and permanently stationed in one place, 
which would render it more efficient against Zemaun 
Shah, and other enemies, defence against whom was 
its only pretext. A further condition was, that the 
English commander should not interfere with the col- 
lection of the revenue.* After several other proposi- 
tions of minor importance, he said, “ From the kind- 
ness of the Sircar of the Company I am led to expect, 
that, having, in the present instance, in order to avoid 
the Governor-General’s displeasure, given my consent 
to the introduction, as far as possible, of the plan, I 
shall not in future be troubled with fresh proposi- 
tions.” * 

On the 18th, a paper or memorial, the draught of 
which had been communicated to the resident on the 
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BOOK VI. 11th, was dispatched by the Vizir to the Governor- 
Cuar. 9. General. He began by adverting to the length of 
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time his ancestors had enjoyed the unlimited sove- 
reignty of these provinces. He described the dangers 
which had threatened the government of his brother, 
as well from foreign foes, as the disaffection of his 
troops. “ Notwithstanding,” said he, “ these cir- 
cumstances, it never once entered the imagination of 
the British rulers to introduce such innovations, and 
carry into effect such arrangements, as those now 
suggested by your Lordship.” He then described 
how completely he was the creature and dependant of 
the Company, and said, “it was in all ages and 
countries the practice of powerful and liberal sove- 
reigns to spare neither expense nor trouble in assist~ 
ing those whom they have once taken under their 
protection. Should the Company,” said he, “no 
longer putting confidence in the sincerity of my friend- 
ship, deprive me of the direction of my own army, 
and spread their troops over my dominions, my au- 
thority in these provinces would be annihilated; nor 
would my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
whether trifling or momentous. Making myself, 
however, sure,”’ he adds, “ that it never can have 
been your Lordship’s intentior., or conformable to your 
wish, to distrust, degrade me, or lessen my authority 
in these dominions, I shall without ceremony disclose 
to your Lordship my unfeigned sentiments and wishes.” 
And he then proceeds to remonstrate against the mea- 
sure by a train of reasoning, not unskilfully conceived. 
«* By a reference,” said he, “ to the second article of 
the treaty, it will be evident to your Lordship, that 
on my accession to the musnud, the force designed 
for the defence of these dominions was increased be- 
yond what it had been in any former period; whilst 
on my part I agreed to defray the expense of the 
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said augmentation. But in no part of the said article BOOK VI. 
is it written or hinted, that, after the lapse of a certain ©#*": % 
number of years, a further permanent augmentation 1800. 
should take place. And to deviate in any degree 
from the said treaty appears to me unnecessary.— 
From an inspection of the 7th article, we learn, that, 
after the conclusion of the treaty in question, no fur- 
ther augmentation is to be made, excepting in cases 
of necessity; and that the increase is to be propor- 
tioned to the emergency, and endure but as long as 
the necessity exists. An augmentation of the troops, 
without existing necessity, and making me answerable 
for the expense attending the increase, is inconsist- 
ent with treaty; and seems inexpedient.—Towards 
the latter end of the 17th article, it is stipulated, 
‘ that all transactions between the two states shall be 
carried on with the greatest cordiality and harmony, 
and that the Nawaub shall possess full authority over 
his household affairs, hereditary dominions, his troops, 
and his subjects.’ Should the management of the 
army be taken from under my direction, I ask where 
is my authority over my household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, over my troops, and over my subjects ?— 
From the above considerations, and from the magna- 
nimity of the Sircar of the English Company, I am 
induced to expect from your Lordship’s kindness, 
that, putting the fullest trust and confidence in my 
friendship and attachment on every occasion, you 
will, in conformity to the treaty, leave me in posses- 
sion of the full authority over my dominions, army, 
and subjects——The fame of the Company will, by 
these means, be diffused over the face of the earth; 
and, my reputation increasing, I shall continue to 
offer up prayers for the prosperity of the Company.” * 
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BQOKVI. This remonstrance, which it was impossible to 
uaP. 9. answer, the Governor-General found, in the forms of 
1800, ceremony, a pretext for treating as an insult; and 

for not answering it. The following communication, 
signed by the secretary, was forwarded by express to 
the resident. “ Your letter of the 18th instant, with 
its several enclosures, has been received by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General.—His Lordship, 
not thinking proper to receive, in its present form, the 
written communication made to you by the Nabob 
Vizir on the 11th instant, as an answer to hts Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 5th November last to his Ixcel- 
lency—directs, that you lose no time in returning the 
original of that communication to his Excellency, ac- 
companying the delivery of it with the following ob- 
servations, in the name of the Governor-General :— 
The mode adupted in the present instance by his Ex- 
cellency of replying to a public letter from the Gover- 
nor-General, attested by his Lordship’s seal and sig- 
nature, and written on a subject of the most momen- 
tary concern to the mutual interests of the Company 
and of his Excellency, besides indicating a levity 
totally unsuitable to the occasion, is highly deficient 
in the respect due from his Excellency to the first 
British authority in India :—His Lordship, therefore, 
declines making any remarks on the paper which you 
have transmitted, and desires that the Nabob Vizir 
may he called on to reply to* his Lordship’s letter of 
the 5th November, in the manner prescribed no less 
by reason than by established usage: if, in formally 
answering his Lordship’s letter, his Excellency should 
think proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
British government, in similar terms to those em- 
ployed in the paper delivered to you on the 11th in- 
stant, the Governor-General will then consider, how 
such unfounded calumnies, and gross misrepresenta- 
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tions, both of facts and arguments, deserve to be BOOKVI. 
noticed.” This was language to a legitimate here- ©"? °- 
ditary sovereign. ‘The course of procedure is worthy 
of notice. A party to a treaty fulfils all its condi- 
tions with a punctuality, which, in his place, wasglto- 
gether unexampled: A gross infringement of that 
treaty, or at least what appears to him a gross in- 
fringement, is about to be committed on the other 
side: He points out clearly, but in the most humble 
language, savouring of abjectness much more than 
disrespect, the inconsistency which appears to him to 
exist between the treaty and the conduct: This is 
represented by the other party as an impeachment of 
their honour and justice; and, if no guilt existed be- 
fore to form a ground for punishing the party who 
declines compliance with their will, a guilt is now 
contracted which hardly any punishment can expiate. 
This, it is evident, is a course, by which no infringe- 
ment of a treaty can ever be destitute of a justifica- 
tion. If the party injured submits without a word; 
his consent is alleged. If he complains; he is treated 
as impeaching the honour and justice of pis superior ; 
a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to set the 
superior above all obligation to such a worthless 
connexion. 

But this is not the whole of the message which the 
resident was commanded, to deliver, in the name of 
the Governor-General, to the Vizir: “ The Governor- 
General further directs, that you peremptorily insist 
on the Nabob Vizir furnishing a detailed answer to 
the paper transmitted by his Lordship on the 16th 
December last, for his Excellency’s information and 
consideration ; and that such answer be duly attested 
by his Excellency’s signature, in the same manner as 
his Lordship’s paper was formally attested by the 
signature of his Lordship: his Excellency’s early 
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BOOK vI.cémpliance with this demand is equally due to the 
Cuar. % dignity of this government, and to the candour of its 
1800, Proceedings; in consequence of his Excellency’s own 
spontaneous proposal to abdicate the sovereignty of 
his gominions; if his Lordship’s manner of receiving 
and answering that extraordinary proposition of the 
Vizir appears in any degree objectionable to his Ex- 
cellency, it behoves his Excellency clearly to state his 
objections, in the most formal and authentic mode ; 
otherwise the Governor-General must, and will con- 
clude, that his Excellency’s original proposition was 
purposely illusory ; and it will become his Lordship’s 
duty to treat it accordingly, as an unworthy attempt 
to deceive the British government :—In all the trans- 
actions of his Lordship’s government, since his ar- 
rival in India, he has pursued a plain and direct 
course; and he is determined to adhere to the same 
invariable system of just and honcurable policy, nor 
will he be diverted from the system, by any machi- 
nation of artifice, duplicity, or treachery, which may 
be opposed to him: he has already found the advan- 
tage of this course in frustrating the projects of the 
enemies of Great Britain in India; and he is satis- 
fied that it will prove equally efficacious in confirming 
the faith of his allies.” The,earnestness with which 
the Governor-General desired that this message should 
be delivered with unimpaired vigour to the Nawaub, 
is visible in the immediately succeeding paragraph of 
the same letter: “ A copy of the foregoing observa- 
tions, in Persian, attested by the signature of the 
Governor-General himself, will be forwarded to you 
by the Persian translator; and his Lordship directs 
that you communicate the same to the Nabob Vizir, 
either in case you should have any reason to suppose 
that his Excellency is likely to entertain the smallest 
doubt of your being, not only authorized, but com- 
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manded by his Lordship, to convey to his Excellency Book v1. 
the message contained in the preceding paragraphs, ©"4?: 9 
as nearly as possible in the terms in which they are |... 
expressed ; or in the event of your thinking that the 
document, attested by his Lordship’s signature, will 
be more impressive than the verbal mode of commu- 
nication.” * 

On the 20th and 28th of January, the resident 
complained to the Governor-General, that the Vizir, 
instead of giving his cordial assistance, in carrying 
into execution the measure of annihilating his army, 
was rather placing impediments in the way; by in- 
sisting that the English additional force should not 
be dispersed in small bodies over the country; by 
withholding the statement which had been required 
of the amount and distribution of his own battalions; 
and by delaying to issue the perwannahs, necessary 
to ensure provisions to the additional troops. With 
regard to the last article, the resident, however, issued 
his own orders; and such was the state of the go- 
vernment, that they were punctually obeyed.’ 

The resident deferred the message to the Vizir, 
till the Persian translation arrived. “ Having re- 
ceived,” says he, “ on the 28th, in the evening, the 
translation in Persian of your Lordship’s message to 
the Nawaub Vizir, I waited upon his Excellency on 
the 29th, in the afternoon, and, in obedience to your 
Lordship’s commands, returned to him, in the most 
formal manner, the original draught of his proposed 
letter to your Lordship, accompanied with the paper 
of observations. His Excellency discovered con- 
siderable agitation in the perusal of the paper; and 
he expressed very poignant regret, at having unin- 
tentionally, as he affirmed, drawn upon himself such 


1800. 
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BOOK VI.solemn animadversions from your Lordship.—lIt 
REAP Oe would, his Excellency observed, be the extreme of 
1800. ingratitude and folly, wantonly to provoke the dis- 


pleasure of that power, on which alone he relied, for 
the preservation of his honour, and the support of his 
authority. He attempted to apologize for the paper, 
by saying, that he meant it merely as a representation 
of arguments which might be produced, and not as a 
formal declaration of his own sentiments, and on that 
account had adopted the mode which your Lordship 
had viewed in so exceptionable a light.—In respect to 
the neglect in replying to the paper which had been 
submitted by your Lordship for his information and 
consideration, his Excellency assured me, that it arose 
from his inability to pursue, and reply, in detail, to 
the extensive train of reasoning which your Lordship 
had employed; and that he hoped your Lordship 
would have received the verbal communication, made 
through me, of the impossibility of his acceding to 
your Lordship’s recommendation, as a full, and re- 
spectful answer.—His Excellency asked, for what 
purpose, or to what avail, could the attempt be, to 
deceive your Lordship by illusory propositions ?”? 
The intelligence from the resident, that opposition 
rather than assistance was given by the Vizir to the 
execution of a measure of which he so highly disap- 
proved, produced a long letter of violent animadver- 
sions from the Governor-General, in which he told 
the harassed and trembling Vizir, “ the means which 
your Excellency has employed to delay, and ulti- 
mately to frustrate, the execution of the above-men- 
tioned plan, are calculated to degrade your character, 
to destroy all confidence between your Excellency 
and the British government, to produce confusion and 
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disorder in your dominions, and to injure the most BOOK VI. 
important interests of the Company, to such a degree, “4”: 9- 
as may be deemed nearly equivalent to positive hos- 190). 
tility on your part.”—‘ The conduct of your Excel- 
lency, in this instance,” he afterwards adds, “ is of a 
nature so unequivocally hostile, and may prove so 
Injurious to every interest, both of your Excellency 
and of the Company, that your perseverance in so 
dangerous a course will leave me no other alternative, 
than that of considering all amicable engagements 
between the Company and your Excellency to be 
dissolved.”-—This was most distinctly to declare, that 
if he did not immediately comply, the Governor-Ge- 
neral would make war upon him. And since this 
was the motive depended upon, in truth, from the 
beginning, would not the direct and manly course 
have answered the main purpose equally well, and all 
other purposes a great deal better? We are the 
masters: such is our will: nothing short of strict and 
prompt obedience will be endured. 

So ardent were the desires of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, and so much was he accustomed to assume 
every thing on which his conclusions depended, that 
he maintained, in this letter, to the face of the Vizir, 
that of the plan for amtihilating his army, the Vizir 
had, “ after full deliberation, expressed his entire ap- 
probation.”? 

Before the end of February, the Vizir felt con- 
vinced, that compliance could not be evaded. The 
money demanded on account of the additional forces 
was paid ; and orders were issued for commencing the 
discharge of his own battalions. The business of 
dismissing the troops occupied a considerable time; 
and was retarded by the necessity of employing a 
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Boos VI. portion .of them in collecting the taxes which ther 
‘5 were due. It was a matter of considerable delicacy, 
189], tO avoid commotion, and the demand for bloodshed, 
where so many armed men were about to be deprived 
of their accustomed means of subsistence. The bu- 
siness was conducted in a manner highly creditable 
to the ability as well as the feelings of the gentlemen 
upon whom it devolved. It was the disposition, and 
the principle of the Governor-General, to treat with 
generosity the individuals upon whom the measures 
of his government might heavily press. As consi- 
derable arrears were always due to native troops, and 
seldom fully paid, the complete discharge of arrears, 
on which the English government insisted, was a 
powerful instrument of reconciliation. When dis- 
satisfaction any where appeared, every effort was em- 
ployed to correct misapprehension; patience was ex- 
ercised; the means of coercion were rather exhibited, 
than used; pardon was liberally extended, even 
where resistance had been overcome; and before the 
end of the year, the measure was In great part car- 
ried into effect without bloodshed or commotion.* 

In the month of November, 1800, when demand 
for a second body of new troops was presented to the 
Vizir, he complained, by lettér, to the resident, in the 
following terms: “ The state of the collections of the 
country is not unknown to you: You know with 
what difficulties and exertions they are realized, and 
hence I feel a great degree of solicitude and appre- 
hension, lest. if I should fail at a season of exigency, 
my responsibility should be impeached: I therefore 
wrote to you, that, until I was secure cf resources to 
answer the demands, I could not become responsible : 
Accordingly, Jye Sookh Roy has been directed to 
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prepare a statement of the condition of the country, BOOK VI. 
With respect to its resources: You shall be informed ©#4?- 9- 
when it is ready ; and you can then come and inspect 1801. 
it; and, in concert, devise recources for the additional 
demands, according to the assets; and I will act ac- 
cordingly.” In another part of the same letter, he 
said, “ Formerly, in the plan proposed for the reform 
of the military, it was written, ‘ That the resources 
for the expense of the new troops would be found in 
the reduction of those of his Excellency :’ Although 
the resources for the payment of the new British 
troops were not found in the reduction of those of the 
Sircar; now that you write, to have the charges of 
other new troops added to the debit of the state, 
when the reduction of the military has not yet supplied 
resources for the payment of the charges of the for- 
mer new troops, how can I take upon myself to defray 
the charges of these new troops, without subjecting 
the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of faith.’’’ 
Of these complaints the Governor-General rapidly 
availed himself to found on them pretensions of a 
new description. “ If,” said he, in a letter to the 
resident, dated 22d of January, 1801, “ the alarm- 
ing crisis be now approaching, in which his Excel- 
lency can no longer fulfil his public engagements to 
the Company, this calamity must be imputed prin- 
cipally to his neglect of my repeated advice and 
earnest representations. The augmented charges 
might have been amply provided for, if his Excel- 
lency had vigorously and cordially co-operated with 
me, in the salutary and economical measure of dis- 
banding his own undisciplined troops. It is now 
become the duty of the British government, to inter- 
pose effectually, for the protection of his interests, as 
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BOOK VI. well as those of the Company, which are menaced 
Czar. 9- with common and speedy destruction, by the rapid 
1801, decline of the general resources of his Excellency’s 
dominions.” It may be observed, as we go on, that 
if the prompt disbanding of the forces of the Vizir 
would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and more 
than equal, as had all along been confidently affirmed, 
to the charge created by the additional force, the 
delay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, 
and which was now overcome, could only occasion a 
temporary embarrassment; and that menace of com- 
mon and speedy destruction, of which the Governor- 
General so tragically spoke, had no existence: Or, 
that, on the other hand, if the menace of destruction 
were real, the pretence of finding, in the discharge of 
the Vizir’s battalions, an ample resource for the new 
impositions, was void of foundation. ‘The letter goes 
on, “ The Vizir is already apprized, that I have long 
lamented the various defects of the system by which 
the affairs of his Excellency’s government are admi- 
nistered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excel- 
lency has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them 
by the assistance of the British government. The 
continuance of the present system will exhaust the 
country to such a degree, us to preclude the pos- 
sibility of realizing the subsidy. In place of inve- 
terate and growing abuses, must be substituted a 
wise and benevolent plan of government, calculated 
to inspire the people with confidence in the security 
of property and of life; to encourage industry; and 
establish order and submission to the just authority of 
the state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for 
benefits received, and expectation of continued secu- 
rity.” The Governor-General here establishes the 
goodness of government, “ as the solid foundation of 
submission to its authority.” He would not add, 
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what was equally true, that there ought to be no sub- BOOK VI. 
mission without it. pales 

The following passage of the letter deserves pro- 49). 
found regard. ‘‘ Having,” continues the Governor- 
General, “ maturely considered these circumstances, 
with the attention and deliberation which the im- 
portance of the subject requires, I am satisfied that 
no effectual security can be provided, against the 
ruin of the province of Oude, until the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the civil and military government of 
that country shall be transferred to the Company, 
under suitable provisions for the maintenance of his 
Excellency and of his family. No other remedy can 
effect any considerable improvement in the resources 
of the state, or can ultimately secure its external 
safety, and internal peace.” 

If this was the only plan which could avert from 
the state every species of calamity ; absolute master, 
as he was, of the fate of the country, why did the 
Governor-General hesitate a moment to carry it into 
execution ? 

He resolved to offer this proposition to the Vizir 
in the form of a treaty: but added, “ Should his Ex- 
cellency, unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested 
counsel of evil advisers, absolutely to reject the pro- 
posed treaty, you will then proceed to inform his 
Excellency, in firm, but respectful language, that the 
funds for the regular payment of the subsidy, to the 
full extent of the augmented force, must be placed, 
without a moment of delay, beyond the hazard of 
failure-—F or this purpose, you will require his Excel- 
lency to make a cession to the Company, in perpetual 
sovereignty, of such a portion of his territories, as 
shall be fully adequate, in their present impoverished 
condition, to defray those indispensable charges.” In 
selecting the portions to be demanded, the object was, 
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BOOK VI. to insulate the Vizir, as well for the purpose of pre- 

Ca4?- 9- cluding him from foreign connexions, as of defending 

1801, him from foreign dangers. To this end choice was 

made of the Doab, and Rohilcund, in the first instance, 

with the addition of Azim Ghur, and even Gurruk- 

poor, if the revenue of the former country should 

prove inadequate.’ A letter to the same purport, 

and nearly in the same words, was, at the same time, 

written by the Governor-General to the Vizir.? It 

closes with the following terms: “I request your 

Excellency to be satisfied, that the whole course of 

events in Oude, since your accession, has rendered it 

my indispensable duty to adhere with firmness to the 

tenor of this letter, as containing principles from 

which the British government never can depart; nor 

can your Excellency receive with surprise, or concern, 

a resolution naturally resulting from your own reiter- 

ated representations of the confusion of your affairs, 

and of your inability either to reduce them to order, 

or to conciliate the alienated affections of your dis- 

contented people.” The corollary from these deduc- 

tions most necessarily, and most obviously is, that 

any sovereign, who governs ill, and loses the affections. 

of his people, ought to abdicate, or to be compelled to 

abdicate, the sovereignty of his dominions. We shall 

see how energetic and persevering an apostle of this 
doctrine the Governor-General became. 

The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord 
Teignmouth, was already paid by the Vizir, amounted 
to 76,00,000: the annual expense of the additional 
force with which he was to be loaded, was 54,12,929 : 
the whole would amount to 1,30,12,929 rupees. The 
Nawaub was required to make a cession of territory, 
in perpetual sovereignty to the English, the revenue 
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of which, even in its present unproductive state, and BOOK VI. 
without any regard to the improvements of which it ©#*?- 9: 
might be susceptible, should amount to such a sum, 19], 
over and above the whole expense of collection. The 
revenue remaining to the Vizir after such a deduction 
would have been 1,00,00,000.* The territory, then, 
of which he was to be deprived, amounted to more 
than one half, to not much less than two thirds, of 
his whole dominions. 

The address of the Governor-General to the Vizir 
was presented to that prince on the 16th of February, 
and the first conversation on the subject between him 
and the resident was on the 26th. “ His Excellency’s 
conversation, on that day,” says the resident, “ though 
it did not amount to a positive rejection of the first 
proposition, discovered an unreserved repugnance to 
the acceptance of it.” Before this letter, however, 
dated on the 6th of March, was closed, a letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General was received from 
the Vizir. His complaints, respecting the want of 
funds for payment of the enlarged subsidy, he ex- 
plained, as far from amounting to the alarming pro- 
position into which they were framed by the Governor- 
General; but, as the fund which had been pointed to 
by the Governor-Genergl as adequate, had not proved 
adequate; and as he had been repeatedly commanded 
by the Governor-General to make known to the re- 
sident his difficulties, and to make use of his advice, 
he had, for that reason, explained to him, and had 
done no more, the perplexities which weighed upon 
his mind. “ In the course, however, of these confe- 
rences and communications, no impediment of affairs,” 
says he, “ever occurred; and no failure or deficiency 
whatever was experienced in the discharge of the 
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BOOK VI. expenses of the new troops, and in the payment of 
Cus?.9- the kists of the fixed subsidy. On the contrary, those 
1801, ©Xpenses and kists were punctually paid; accordingly 
the kist of the fixed subsidy, and the charges of the 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the 
end of January, 1801, and Colonel Scott has expressed 
his acknowledgements on the occasion.—It is equally 
a subject of astonishment and concern to me, that, 
whereas, under the former government, the payment 
of the kists, though so much smaller in amount than 
the present, was constantly kept in arrear during 
three or four months, the jumma of the country was 
diminishing yearly, and yet no such propositions were 
brought forward,—they should be agitated under the 
government of a friend, who hopes for every thing 
from your Lordship’s kindness; who is anxious to 
obey you, and to manifest the steadiness of his attach- 
ment; who punctually pays the full amount of his 
kists, notwithstanding their increased amount; and 

who has conformed to your Lordship. 

“As my consent,” says he, to the first proposition 
is altogether impracticable, (accordingly I have already 
written an ample reply to that proposition) ; and, as 
it is impossible for me, with my own hands, to exclude 
myself from my patrimonial dominion (for what ad- 
vantage should I derive from so doing?)—this, there- 
fore, is a measure, which I will never adopt. 

“ With respect to what your Lordship writes, about 
providing a territorial resource for the payment of the 
British troops; since I have not, in any way, delayed 
or neglected to discharge the kists for the expenses 
of the troops, but have paid them with punctuality, 
where is the occasion for requiring any territorial 
resource ?—-I expect to derive the most substantial 
profits from bringing into a flourishing condition this 
couutry, which has so long been in a state of waste 
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and ruin. - By a separation of territory, my hopes BOOK VI. 
of these substantial profits would be entirely cut off, ae 
and a great loss would accrue. How then can I 49). 
consent to any territorial cession?” ? 

This letter brought an answer of immense length 
from the Governor-General, under date the 5th of 
April. Having lamented the refusal which had been 
given to both his propositions, and given a description 
of the progressive decline of the country, from the 
mis-government of the Vizir,; the Governor-General 
says, “I now declare to your Excellency, in the 
most explicit terms, that I consider it to be my posi- 
tive duty, to resort to any extremity, rather than to 
suffer the further progress of that ruin, to which the 
interests of your Excellency and the honourable 
Company are exposed, by the continued operation of 
the evils and abuses, actually existing, in the civil 
and military administration of the province of Oude.” 
After noticing the source of embarrassment still ex 
isting, in the portion of his troops the dismission of 
which the Vizir had till now contrived to evade, the 
Governor-General subjoined, “ But I must recall to 
your Excellency’s recollection the fact, which you 
have so emphatically acknowledged on former occa- 
sions, that the principal source of all your difficulties 
is to be found in the state of the country. I have 
repeatedly represented to your Excellency the effects 
of the ruinous expedient of anticipating the collec- 
tions; the destructive practice of realizing them by 
force of arms; the annual diminution of the jumma 
of the country ; the precarious tenure by which the 
aumils and farmers hold their possessions; the misery 
of the lower classes of the people, absolutely ex- 
cluded from the protection of the government; and 
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BOOK VI. the utter insecurity of life and property, throughout 
Cuar.9- the province of Oude. An immediate alteration in 
1so1, the system of management affords the only hope of 
providing either for the security of the Company’s 
military funds, or for any other interest involved in 
the fate of Oude.—It would be vain and fruitless to 
attempt this arduous task, by partial interference, or 
by imperfect modifications of a system, of which every 
principle is founded in error and impolicy, and every 
instrument tainted with injustice and corruption.”— 
What is here remarkable is, the Governor-General’s 
declared principle of reform; That, of a system of 
government, radically corrupt, extirpation is the only 

cure. 

He proceeds to infer, that as the Vizir professed 
himself inadequate to the task of reform; and the 
undiminished prevalence of evil, since the commence- 
ment of his reign, proved the truth of his declaration ; 
he ought to renounce the government, and give ad- 
mission to others, by whom the great reform could 
be effectually performed. 

He added, “ But whatever may be your Excel- 
lency’s sentiments with respect to this the first propo- 
sition ; the right of the Company to demand a cession 
of territory, adequate to the security of the funds ne- 
cessary for defraying the expense of our defensive en- 
gagements with your excellency is indisputable.” 
This right he proceeded to found, on his fears with 
regard to the future; lest the progressive decline of 
the country, the fruit of mismanagement, should 
quickly render its revenue unequal to the payments 
required.’ 

On the 28th of April a letter to the same purport, 
nearly in the same words, under signature of the 
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Governor-General, was sent to the resident. The de- Boox vr. 
termination was now adopted to seize the territory, ©"4?: 9 
if the consent of its reluctant sovereign was any .,,_ 
longer with-held. “ Any further reference to me 
from Oude is,” said his Lordship, “ unnecessary. I, 
therefore, empower you to act under the instructions 
contained in this letter without waiting for additional 
orders.—If, therefore, his Excellency should persist 
i rejecting both propositions, you will inform him, 
that any further remonstrance to me upon this sub- 
ject, will be unavailing; that you are directed to in- 
sist upon the immediate cession of the territory pro- 
posed to be transferred to the Company ; and that in 
the event of his Excellency’s refusal to issue the ne- 
cessary orders for that purpose, you are authorized to 
direct the British troops to march for the purpose of 
establishing the authority of the British government 
within those districts.”* 

The Vizir having stipulated for certain conditions, 
of which one was, that he should be guaranteed, by 
a formal obligation, in the future independent exer- 
cise of an exclusive authority in the remaining parts 
of his dominions -” it is declared, in the instructions 
to the resident, under date the 27th of May; *‘ His 
Lordship cannot permit the Vizir to maintain an in- 
dependent power, with a considerable military force, 
within the territories remaining in his Excellency’s 
possession.—It must never be forgotten that the Go- 
vernor’s original object was not merely to secure the 
subsidiary funds, but to extinguish the Vizier’s mi- 
litary power.”” This is a part of the design, not only 
not disclosed by the language held to the Vizir, but 
hardly consistent with it. In that, he was told, that 
the vices of his troops were the cause on account of 
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BOOK VI. which the English wished them destroyed. Accord- 


Cuap. 9. 
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ing to this new declaration, if the troops had been 
better, that is more formidable, the English would 
have liked them only so much the worse.’ 

In a letter of the 8th of June, the resident gives 
an account of a conversation the day before between 
him and the Vizir. “I stated to his Excellency that 
the general tenor and spirit of his articles of stipula- 
tions had excited the greatest concern and surprise in 
your Lordship’s breast, and that I was commanded by 
your Lordship to communicate to his Excellency your 
Lordship’s absolute rejection of the whole of them. 
His Excellency replied, that as his paper contained 
conditions, on which alone his consent to the territo- 
rial cession could be granted, your Lordship’s rejec- 
tion of them allowed him no other alternative, than 
that of passive obedience to whatever measures your 
Lordship might resolve on.” 

“ J next proceeded to state to his Excellency the 
terms upon which your Lordship is disposed to gua- 
rantee to his Excellency and to his posterity the do- 
minion of his Excellency’s remaining territory. They 
were enumerated in the following order and manner: 
Ist, The continuance of the Company’s right to 
station the British troops in«any part of his Excel- 
lency’s dominions: 2dly, the restriction of his own 
military establishment to an extent absolutely ne- 


1 Contrast the language, in the last quoted sentence, with the fol- 
lowing passage of an address delivered to the Vizir in the name of the 
Governor-General, by his brother Henry Wellesley, in September, 
1801; where, after a description of the undisciplined and mutinons 
condition of the troops of the Vizir, and his own declared opinion of 
them, these, says the address, ‘‘ were the primary causes which moved 
the Governor-General to consider the means of applying an effectual ree 
form to the military establishment of Oude. The plan of this reform 
originated, not in the voluntary suggestion of his Lordship’s mind, but 
in the alarming state of your Excellency’s dominions and power, and in 
your Own express desire.” Papers, ut supra, iv. 7. 
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cessary for the collection of the revenues, and for BOOK VI. 
the purposes of state: and thirdly, the introduction ©”: % 
of such regulations of police, as should be calculated 189). 
to secure the internal quiet of his Excellency’s country, 

and the orderly and peaceable behaviour of his sub- 

jects of every description. 

“ His Excellency’s reply to this,” says the resident, 
* was striking: That the power of stationing the 
Company’s troops in any part of his dominions, toge- 
ther with the other conditions, formed a combination 
of circumstances the objects of which would be open 
to the comprehension of a child; and that it was im- 
possible for him to agree to a territorial cession on 
such terms. 

“J entreated his Excellency to reject from his 
mand such unjustifiable suspicions, and to summon all 
the good sense which he possesses, and to reflect on 
the consequences of a refusal of the propositions which 
your Lordship had prepared with so much thought 
and deliberation. He said he by no means meant to 
impute precipitancy to your Lordship’s resolution. 
But if your Lordship’s reflection suggested measures 
to which he could not accede; the utmost which 
could be suspected from him was passive submission 
to those measures. And he added, that if your Lord- 
ship would give him his dismission, and allow him to 
go on a pilgrimage; or whether that was permitted 
or not, the whole of his territorial possessions, and of 
his treasures, were at the disposal of your Lordship’s 
power: he neither had the inclination nor the strength 
to resist it; but he could not yield a voluntary con- 
sent to propositions so injurious to his reputation.” * 

The Governor-General wished to avoid the ap- 
pearance of force in seizing the greater part of the 
Vizir’s dominions; and was exceedingly anxious to 
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‘BOOK VI.extort by importunity some appearance of consent. 
Cuar. 9- Not only was the resident urged to use incessant en- 
1801, deavours for this purpose, but on the 30th of June, 
notice was sent of the resolution to which the Go- 
vernor-General had proceeded, of sending his brother 
Henry Wellesley on a mission to the Vizir, in hopes 
that his near relation to the head of the government 
would strike with awe the mind of that Prince, and 
convince him more fully of the impossibility of eluding 

its declared determination. 

Every mode of importunity was tried and ex- 
hausted. The scheme of abdication was, with every 
art of persuasion, and some even of compulsion (if 
severity in urging pecuniary demands which would 
hhave otherwise been relaxed are truly entitled to that 
designation) urged upon the Vizir, as the measufe 
which, above all, would yield the greatest portion of 
advantage, with regard, in the first place, to his own 
tranquillity and happiness; in the second place, to the 
people of Oude; and in the third, to the British go- 
vernment. If, on the other hand, this measure should 
unfortunately not obtain his consent, he was desired 
to consider the territorial cession as a measure which 
force, if necessary, would be employed to accomplish ; 
and the resident did, in the mpnth of July, proceed so 
far as to give notice to some of the aumils, or great 
revenue managers of the territories intended to be 
seized, to hold themselves in readiness for transferring 
their payments and allegiance to the British govern- 
ment; a proceeding which the Vizir represented as 
giving him exquisite pain, and overwhelming him 
with disgrace. 

To all the pressing remonstrances with which he 
was plied, he opposed only professions of passive, 
helpless, and reluctant obedience. He also pressed 
and endeavoured to stipulate for leave to retire, in 
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performance of a pilgrimage: that his eyes might not Book vt. 
behold the performance of acts, which he could not C#4r- 
contemplate without affliction; though he desired to Sean. 
retain the power of resuming the government of all 

that remained of his dominions, when his scheme of 
pilgrimage should be at an end. 

On the 3d of September, Mr. Wellesley arrived at 
Lucknow; on the 5th presented to the Vizir a me- 
morial explanatory of the principal objects of his 
mission, and had with him his first conversation on 
the 6th. The two propositions were again tendered ; 
and, with every expression of submissiveness, the 
Vizir undertook to give them a renewed consideration. 
His answer was delayed till the 15th; when his con- 
sent to the first proposition, as what would bring “ an 
everlasting stigma on his name by depriving a whole 
family of such a kingdom,” was again peremptorily 
refused. The answer which was made by the two 
negotiators, the resident and Mr. Wellesley in con- 
junction, is perhaps the most remarkable which oc- 
curs in the annals of diplomacy; “ That his Excel- 
lency reasoned upon the first proposition as if the ex- 
ecution of it deprived him of the possession of the 
musnud; whereas the true extent and meaning of it, 
and indeed the primary object, was to establish him- 
self and posterity more firmly and securely on the 
musnud, with all the state, dignity, and affluence, ap- 
pertaining to his exalted situation.” A man may be 
so placed with regard to an other, that it 1s not pru- 
dent for him to dispute the truth of what that other 
advances, should he even assert that black and white 
are the same colour. It was necessary to be in such 
a situation, before a proposition like this could be ten- 
dered to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. 
The Vizir was called upon to consign for ever the 
sovereignty of all his dominions to the Company, and 
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to bind himself never to reside within them, yet this 
was not to deprive him of his throne! it was more 
firmly to establish him on it!’ 

On the subject of the territorial cession, the Nawab 
still deferred an explicit answer.’ 

On the 19th of September, instructions were written 
to the two negotiators, in which they were informed 
of the determination of the Governor-General, in case 
of the continued refusal on the part of the Vizir, to 
give his consent to one of the two propositions, to 
take from him not a part only, but the whole of his 
dominions. His Lordship, as usual, supports this 
resolution with a train of reasoning. The British 
interests Were not secure, unless there was a good go- 
vernment in Oude: Unless the Nawab Vizir gave 
his consent to one of the two propositions, a good go- 
vernment could not be established in Oude: There- 
fore, it would be not only proper, but an imperative 
duty, to strip that sovereign of all his dominions. 
“ His Lordship has therefore no hesitation,” says the 
document, “in authorising you, in the event above 
stated, to declare to his Excellency, in explicit terms, 
the resolution of the British government to assume 
the entire civil and military administration in the 
province of Oude. Should the communication of the 
intended declaration fail to produce any change in his 
Excellency’s disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
will immediately proceed to make the necessary dis- 
position of the army, and every other arrangement for 
carrying that resolution into immediate and complete 
effect.”” 

On the same day, however, on which these in- 
structions were written, the Vizir communicated to 
the two negotiators a paper, in which he gave his 
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consent to the second proposition, provided he was BOOK VI. 
allowed to depart on his pilgrimages, and his son, as C¥4¥-9- 
his representative, was, during his absence, placed 1891. 
on the throne. The reason assigned was in these 
words ; “ for I should consider it a disgrace, and it 
would be highly unpleasant to me, to show my face 
to my people here.” The negotiators felt embarrass- 
ment; resented the imputations which the condition 
and the manner of it cast upon the British govern- 
ment ; but were unwilling, for considerations of slight 
importance, to lose the advantage of the Vizir’s 
consent, even to the lowest of the two propositions, 
since they now despaired of it to the first. “ Having,” 
say they, “ deliberately reflected on every circum- 
stance immediately connected with the negotiation, 
or which might eventually influence the result of it, 
we decidedly and unitedly agreed in the opinion, that 
the important objects of it could not be accomplished 
in a more preferable manner than by closing with 
his Excellency’s proposition.” A paper, accordingly, 
declaring their acceptance of the proposition, and 
attested by their joint signatures and seals, was de- 
livered to the Vizir on the 24th.’ 

On the 27th, his Excellency communicated a pro- 
position, of which the purport was, to secure to him 
the exclusive administration of the reserved territory. 
On this topic he was informed that enough had 
already been said: that the right of the British 
government, in regard to Oude, extended, not only 
to the alienation of as much of the territory as it 
chose to say was necessary to defray the cost of 
defence ; but, even with regard to the remainder, to 
the placing of it in the military possession of the 
British troops, and the maintaining of a good govern- 
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of this part too, the government, civil and military, 
must rest in the English, the Vizir possessing the 
name, but none of the powers of a king? “ It is 
evident,” said the Vizir, in a letter on the 29th, 
“ that Ican derive no advantage from alienating part 
of my country, whilst I shall not remain master of 
the remainder.” ? On this proposition, however, im- 
portant as he deemed it, he from that time forbore to 
insist. 

The negotiators complained of endeavours to pro- 
tract the conclusion of the treaty ; first, by demanding 
unnecessary explanations, though they related to mat- 
ters of great importance, expressed in the treaty in 
terms excessively vague ; and secondly, by delays in 
the delivery of the accounts, though exceedingly vo- 
Juminous, and somewhat confused. Several discus- 
sions took place on the revenues of some of the 
districts: but on the 10th of November the treaty 
was mutually exchanged, and, on the 14th, was 
ratified by the Governor-General at Benares. By 
this treaty the Nawaub ceded a country, producing 
1,35,23,474 rupees of revenue, including expense of 
collection; and the authority of the British govern- 
ment over the remainder was provided for by the 
following words; “ And the Honourable the East 
India Company hereby guarantee to his Excellency 
the Vizir, and to his heirs and successors, the posses- 
sion of the territories which will remain to his Excel- 
lency after the territorial cession, together with zhe 
exercise of his and their authority within the said 
dominions. His Excellency engages that he will 
establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
administration (to be carried into effect by his own 
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officers) as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his BOOK VI. 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and ©#4?: 9 
property of the inhabitants; and his Excellency will eo 
always advise with, and act in conformity to the 
counsel, of the officers of the said Honourable Com- 
pany.”* No dominion can be more complete, than 
that which provides for a perpetual conformity to 
one’s counsel, that'is, one’s will. 

On the same day on which the Governor-General 
ratified the treaty, he created a grand commission 
for the provisional administration and setilement of 
the ceded districts. Three of the civil servants of the 
Company were appointed a Board of Commissioners ; 
and his brother Henry Wellesley was nominated to 
be Lieutenant-Governor of the new territory, and 
President of the Board.’ 

The Governor-General performed another duty on 
the same day, which was that of giving the home 
authorities, along with the intclligence of the con- 
clusion of the treaty, an intimation of the several 
advantages which he wished them to believe it carried 
inits bosom. These were, “ the entire extinction of 
the military power of the Nawaub ;” the maintenance 
of a great part of the Bengal army at the Nawaub’s 
expense; deliverance of the subsidy from all the acci- 
dents with which it was liable to be affected “ by the 
corruption, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and 
incorrigible system of vexation and misrule, which 
constituted the government of Oude;” the power 
acquired by the Company of becoming “ the instru- 
ment of restoring to affluence and prosperity one of 
the most fertile regions of the globe, now reduced to 
the most afflicting misery and desolation, by the de- 
praved administration of the native government ;” 
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Cuar-9- honour of the British nation in India, upholding by 
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the terror of their name, and the immediate force of 
their arms, a system so disgraceful in its principles, 
and ruinous in its effects.” ’ 

On these supposed advantages a few reflections are 
required. The impatient desire to extinguish the 
military power of the Vizir exhibits the sort of rela- 
tion in which the English government in India wishes 
to stand with its allies. It exhibits also the basis 
of hypocrisy, on which that government has so 
much endeavoured to build itself. The Nawaub was 
stripped of his dominions ; yet things were placed in 
such a form, that it might still be affirmed he pos- 
sessed them. 

With regard to the alleged pecuniary advantages, 
the case was this. An obligation was contracted to 
defend and govern a country, for only part of its 
revenues. The question is, whether this can ever 
be advantageous. The Company’s experience, at 
least, has been, that the countries of India can, under 
their administration, hardly ever yield so much as 
the cost of defence and government. That it is in- 
justice and robbery to take from any people, under 
the pretext of defending and governing them, more 
than the lowest possible sum for which these services 
can be performed, needs no demonstration. 

The necessity, perpetually exposed to view, of de- 
fending Oude, as a barrier to the Company’s frontier, 
is a fallacy. When the Company received the taxes 
paid by the people of Oude, and pledged themselves 
for their good defence and government, the people of 
Oude became British subjects to all intents and pur- 
poses ; and the frontier of Oude became the Company’s 
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frontier. The question then is, whether it was best BOOK VI. 
to defend a distant, or a proximate frontier. For ain 
the same reason that the Company took Oude fora 1801. 
frontier, they ought to have taken Delhi beyond it; 
after Delhi, another province, and after that another 
without end. Had they defended the frontier of 
Bengal and Bahar, leaving the province of Oude, as 
they left the country beyond it, would not the nearer 
frontier have been easier to defend than the one more 
remote? If the greater difficulty of defending the 
more distant frontier of Oude consumed all the money 
which was obtained from Oude, was there in that 
case any advantage? If it consumed more than all 
the money which was obtained from if was there 
not in that case a positive loss? The means are not 
afforded us of exhibiting the loss in figures; but the 
British legislature, which by a solemn enactment 
prohibited all extension of frontier, as contrary both 
to the interest and the honour of the British nation, 
had declared beforehand that money was only a part 
of the loss. 

The Governor-Gencral’s pretensions, raised on the 
badness of the native government, seem to be over- 
thrown by his acts. If this was incorrigible, while 
the country remained in the hands of the Nabob, 
why, having it completely in his power to deliver 
the people of Oude from a misery which he delights 
to describe as unparalleled, did the Governor-Gencral 
leave a great part of the country with the people in 
it, to be desolated and tortured by this hateful system 
of misrule? If it was corrigible, as he contradicts 
himself immediately by saying it was, and by pledg- 
ing himself in his letter to the home authorities “ to 
afford every practicable degree of sccurity for the 
lives and property of the Vizir’s remaining subjects,” 
there was no occasion for wresting from the Vizir 
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BOOK VI. the greater part of his dominions, under the plea, 
Cuar. 9. ond that the single, solitary plea, that any improve- 
1801, ment of the intolerable system of government, while 
the country remained in his hands, was altogether 
impossible. 

The truth ought never to be forgotten, which the 
Governor-General here so eagerly brings forward; 
That the misery, produced by those native govern- 
ments which the Company upholds, is misery pro- 
duced by the Company ; and sheds disgrace upon the 
British name.’ 

From his first arrival in India, the Governor- 
General had cherished the idea of paying an early 
visit to the énterior and more distant parts of the 
provinces more immediately subject to his authority ; 
but the circumstances which had required his pre- 
sence at Calcutta or Madras, had till now postponed 
the execution of his design. Part of his objects 
were to ascertain the real effects of the Company’s 
government upon the prosperity of the country, upon 
the wealth, industry, morals, and happiness of the 
population ; and to acquire a knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people, and of their modes of thinking, 
all more perfectly than, without personal inspection, 
he regarded as possible. The design was laudable. 
But a short reflection might have convinced him, that, 
in a progress of a few months, a great part of which 
Was spent on the river, all the observations which 
he, incapacitated from mixing with the natives, both 
by his station, and his language, was in a situation 
to make, were so very few and partial, that they 


1 This sentiment is expressed by Mr. Henry Wellesley, in his account 
of the progress of the negotiation; letter to the Governor-General, 
dated 7th January, 1802; papers, ut supra, iv. 35. It is several times 
expressed by Colonel Scott, especially in his conversations with the 
Vizir, during the course of the negotiation ; see papers, vol. iil. passin. 
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could form a just foundation for few useful conclu- BOOK VI. 
sions; and only exposed him, if he was inclined to wasted: 
over-rate them, to be more easily duped by the men 4). 
through whose eyes it behoved him to see, and on 
whom he was still compelled to rely for all his infor- 
mation. ‘To learn the effects of a government upon 
a people, and to ascertain their temper and modes of 
thinking, by personal observation, requires long, and 
minute, and extensive intercourse. What, in the 
compass of a few weeks, or months, can a man col- 
lect, respecting these important circumstances, by 
‘looking, from his barge, or his palanquin, as he pro- 
ceeds along, and at one or two of the principal places 
conversing in state with a small number of the leading 
men, eager not to salute his ears or his eyes with an 
opinion or a fact, but such as they expect will 
minister to his gratification? What a man, in these 
circumstances, is sure to do, is, to confirm himself in 
all the opinions, right or wrong, with which he sets 
out; and the more strongly, the higher the value 
which he attaches to the observing process he is then 
performing. What was to be expected, therefore, 
accurately happened; the Governor-General saw 
none but admirable effects of the Company’s admi- 
rable government; arid if those of an opposite sort 
had been ten times as many as they were, they would 
all have been equally invisible to his eyes. In sur- 
veying a country, it is not easy to form sound opi- 
nions, even when the means of observation are the 
most perfect and full; in India, the Company’s ser- 
vants, setting out with strong anticipations, and hav- 
ing means of observation the most scanty and defec- 
tive, have commonly seen such things only, as it was 
their desire and expectation to see. 

Other advantages, which the Governor-General 
expected to redlize by his presence in the different 
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BOOK VI. parts of the provinces, were ; an increased attention 
Cuar.9- to the discharge of their duties, in the various local 
1802. ministers of government, civil and military, who 
would thus be more sensibly convinced of the vigilant 
inspection which was maintained over them; and, a 
new degree of confidence and satisfaction, with re- 
spect to their government, in the body of the people, 
thus made to see with their eyes the solicitude with 
which the conduct of those who commanded them 
was watched. But the circumstance which most 
strongly operated upon the mind of the Governor- 
General, at the time when he resolved to commence 
his journey, was the effect which his departure, with 
the declared intention of visiting Oude, was expected 
to produce in accelerating the submission of the Vizir 
to the demands with which he was pressed. Prepa- 
rations were made for the commencement of the 
voyage on the river early in July, 1801; but owing 
to the delay of the dispatches expected from Europe, 
and other causes, it was the 15th of August before 
he was enabled toemhark. It was on the 18th, na 
council held on board the yacht at Barrackpore, that 
Mr. Speke (the Commander-in-Chief having preceded 
the Governor-General in this excursion) was chosen, 
during the absence of the Head Ruler, Vire-President 
of the Council, and Deputy Governor of Fort William. 
On the 23th of September, the Governor-General 
was at Monghir. Qn the 14th of November, at the 
time of ratifying the treaty, he was on the Ganges, 
near Benares. And on the 19th of January, 1802, 
he was met at Cawnpore by the Nawaub Vizir, who 
had left his capital to do him honour by the ceremony 
of anticipation.’ 
The Governor-General resolved to sooth the mind 
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of the Nabob, under the mortifying sacrifices to which BOOK VI 
he had so lately been compelled to submit, by a stu. C#4?:% 
died display of personal respect ; as well forthe pur- 1802. 
pose of substituting pleasurable to painful feelings, 
as for that of moulding his inclination to the com- 
pliances which yet remained to be exacted of him. 
He abstained accordingly from soliciting his mind on 
these subjects, till he had made, as he conceived, a 
very favourable impression upon it. Soon after they 
had arrived at Lucknow, the Governor-General re- 
quested a private conference with his Excellency, and 
gave him intimation of the acts which he was ex- 
pected to perform. These were, the immediate dis- 
charge of the arrear of the augmented subsidy, 
amounting to twenty-one lacs of rupees; the imme- 
diate reduction of his Excellency’s military establish- 
ment to the scale described in the treaty ; an exchange 
of one of the new districts for the purpose of removing 
an interruption in the line of the Company’s frontier ; 
the regular payment of the pensions to his relatives 
and dependants; the reform, on a plan to be given 
by the English, of the government within his reserved 
dominions; and the conccntration of the British 
force, which was to be employed within those domi- 
nions, at a cantonment in the vicinity of Lucknow. 
For obedience, on most of these points, the Vizir 
was prepared, either by inclination, or his knowledge 
of the inability of resistancé. For the payment of 
arrears he only requested time, and could not help 
expressing his opinion, that neither necessity nor 
utility required the concentration of the British force 
at Lucknow. The object of principal importance 
was, the introduction of a better government in his 
reduced dominions. On this subject the Nawaub 
professed that his opinions coincided with those of 
the British ruler; but complained that he was not 
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BOOK VI. possessed of sufficient authority, within his domi- 
CuaP.9- nions, to carry any of his own designs into effect. 
1892, On this subject, he manifested great reluctance to 
explain what he meant. When explanation was ob- 
tained from him, it appeared, that he was galled 
by the interference of the resident, and made this 
last effort to obtain such an exemption from that 
restraint, as would have destroyed, says the Governor- 
General, “ that degree of interference and control 
which is indispensably necessary for the support of 
the British influence in Oude; and would have ren- 
dered nugatory that stipulation of the treaty which 
provides for the security of the British influence over 
the measures of his Excellency’s administration.” It 
also appeared, that he was desirous of a change of 
the resident, who was personally disagreeable to him. 
But on no one of these points did the determination 
of the Governor-General admit of any relaxation. 
In these circumstances, the Nawaub, whether dis- 
gusted with his situation, or in the spirit of stratagem, 
renewed his request for permission to absent himself 
on a pilgrimage, and to leave his government in the 
hands of his second son. Though the Governor- 
General stated his reasons for disapproving this 
design, he gave him assuranve that he would not 
oppose it; and expressed the highest indignation 
when the Nawaub, as in distrust, betrayed after- 
wards an inclination to render the payment of 
arrears a condition dependant upon compliance with 

this request.’ 

As an introduction to the measures which he de- 
signed to propose for improving the government of 
the Nawaub’s dominions, the Governor-General held 
up to his view, what he regarded as the causes of 


1 Papers, ut supra, v, 20-25, 
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the existing evils. The abuses arising from the BOOK VI. 
employment of a licentious soldiery in executing the ©#4-9- 
business of government among the people, were once 1802. 
more displayed, but chiefly with intent to declare, 
that for this evil a remedy, in the annihilation-reform, 
was already applied. Of all ‘the evils which re« 
mained; evils which the Governor-General had re- 
presented as so enormous, that nothing less than the 
abdication of the sovereign, or the complete transfer 
of all his authority into the hands of the Company, 
could suffice for their cure; the causes, according to 
his enumeration, reduced themselves to two; First, 
“The want of a judicial administration for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of the subjects, for 
the detection and punishment of crimes, for the 
redress of grievances, and for the adjustment of dis- 
puted claims ;” Secondly, “The abuses prevailing in 
the administration of the revenues—arising, princi- 
pally, from the destructive practice of anticipating 
the revenues, of assigning the charge of the collec- 
tions to persons who offer the highest terms, or the 
largest amount of nuzzerana; from the uncertain 
tenure by which the aumils hold the charge of their 
respective districts; the violation of the engagements 
contracted between tlie aumils, zemindars, under- 
renters, and ryots, the arbitrary and oppressive ex- 
actions which pervade the whole system of the reve- 
nue, through every gradation, from the aumil to the 
ryot; the defective and injudicious constitution of the 
whole system of revenue; and the injurious mode of 
making the collections.” ’ 

By these, the very words, in conjunction with the 
acts of the Governor-General, we are given to un- 
derstand, that a bad judicial, and a bad taxing sys- 
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BOOK VI. tem, (excepting the army, the only causes of evil in 
Cnar.9- Oude), are quite sufficient to render a government, 
igog, the scourge and desolation of a country; and to make 
the subversion of such a government, both in name 
and in reality, but at any rate, in reality, if not also in 
name, a duty imperiously demanded at the hand of 
whoever has the power to bring it about. 
When, however, the Governor-General manifested 
a sensibility of such uncommon strength (and on such 
a subject the sensibility of a man is naturally in pro- 
portion to the united strength of his moral and in- 
tellectual virtues) to the unbounded evils which 
spring from defective systems of law and taxation, it 
is remarkable that he did not turn his thoughts to 
the effects produced by the systems of law and tax- 
ation, of which he himself superintended the admi- 
nistration. It is declared, in the strongest and most 
explicit terms, by several of the Company’s servants, 
best acquainted with Indian affairs, in their exami- 
nation before the House of Commons, in 1806, that, 
neither in respect to army, in respect to judicature, 
nor in respect to taxation, was the situation of Oude, 
though viewed with such horror by the Governor- 
General, more unfavourable than that of other native 
governments of India, with which it might truly be re- 
garded as upon a level.’ The government of Bengal, 
before it passed into the hands of the English, had 
been distinguished among the governments of India 
for its vices rather than its virtues. Yet we have 
seen it declared, and put upon record, by the most 
experienced servants of the Company, in their so- 
lemn official reports, that in their opinion the new 
systems of judicature and taxation, so laboriously, and 


' See the Minutes of Evidence on the Oude Charge, p. 32, 35, 49, 
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so disinterestedly introduced by the English govern- BOOK VI. 
ment, had not improved, but had rather deteriorated ©#4*: 
the condition of the great body of the people.’ It is Saye 
not, however, correct to say, that the Governor-Ge- 
neral turned not his attention to the effects of the 
systems of judicature and taxation, the administra- 
tion of which it was his business to superintend. He 
thought of them quite sufficiently; but he was al- 
together deceived. It was perfectly impossible for 
him to see with his own eyes what was sufficient to 
convince a mind, impressed both by anticipation and 
intcrest with other notions, that the British systems 
were ill adapted to the ends they had in view; and 
he was daily assured by those whose anticipations 
and interests were similar to his own, and who paid 
their court by speaking opinions calculated to please, 
that the effects produced were all excellent; he, 
therefore, believed that they were all excellent, and 
assured the home authorities, that he had been ena- 
bled to ascertain, by actual observation on his journey, 
that they were all excellent, and that in the highest 
degree. He concluded, therefore, most conscien- 
tiously, that nothing happier could be done for the 
people of Oude, than to assimilate their situation as 
nearly as practicable to that of the people in the Com- 
pany’s provinces. 

Froin the specimens of the loose, and defective, 
and tautological language of the Governor-General, 
exhibited in his statement of the sources of evil in 
the government of Oude, the intelligent reader will 
perceive in what obscurity, on the subjects of judicature 
and taxation, the mind of that ruler remained; and 
how crude and insufficient were the ideas which, upon 
these subjects, floated in his brain. He had nothing 
further to recommend than, First, on the subject of 


1 See ch. vi. passim. 
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court of appeal and control, upon the plan of the dis- 
trict courts, and the courts of Sudder Dewanny, and 
Nizamut Adaulut, in the Company’s dominions; 
And, secondly, on the subject of taxation, to give the 
districts in charge to persons of undoubted character 
and qualifications, to pay those persons by a salary, 
and make their further profits depend upon the aug- 
mentation of their collections; to continue them in 
their office while their behaviour yielded satisfaction ; 
to compel them, through the courts of justice, to fulfil 
their engagements with the middlemen, and the 
middlemen to fulfil their engagements with one an- 
other, and with the ryots. 

Along with the establishment of courts of justice, 
the Governor-General stated, also, the necessity of 
“an efficient system of police, calculated to secure 
the apprehension of offenders, for the purpose of 
bringing them to justice.” And he did not prescribe 
conformity with the practice of the Company in 
matters of detail, for which he referred the Nawaub 
to the advice of the resident, because matters of de- 
tail must, he said, be regulated by local circum- 
stances, and adapted to the constitution of the go- 
vernment, and the actual condition of the people.*, 

How little security, for an improvement of the g0- 
vernment, these changes afforded, it requires hut 
a feeble insight into the springs of human affairs, 
sufficiently to discern. He would appoint new offi- 
cers of justice and police; but where was any security 
that they would perform their duty, and not multiply, 
by the abuse of their powers, the evils they were in- 
tended to extinguish? It appears that the Gover- 
nor-General was ignorant how completely the English 
systems of law and taxation were unprovided with 
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securities for the protection of the people, notwith- BOOK VI. 
standing the superior intelligence and good intention ©#4":* 
of the English government itself. For preventing jg09, 
the gatherers and farmers of the taxes from their 

usual exactions and oppressions, the Governor-Gene- 

ral trusted entirely to the courts of justice; but unless 
sufficient securities were created in the constitution of 

the courts, and code of law, the officers of justice 

would only become the sharers and protectors of 

every profitable crime. 

Though it appears that the Governor-General had 
very little knowledge of what properties are required 
in systems of Judicature, and of taxation, to prevent 
them from ensuring the misery of the people; yet of 
one security, he gives a just conception : “ The rights 
of property, of all descriptions, of landholders, should 
be defined ; and the definition of those rights should 
form the basis of adjudication.” * When he mentions 
landlords, of course it is not exclusively. He means 
not that the rights of that class of men should have 
the protection of law; and the rights of other men 
be left the sport and prey of arbitrary will. He 
means that the rights of all men should be accurately 
defined. And he would allow, that not only their 
rights, but their obligations should be defined, whence 
alone the violations of them can be effectually sup- 
pressed. These definitions, he would, in ike manner, 
allow, ought, by all means, to be made known to every 
individual whom they concern, that is, the whole 
community ; in other words, they should be formed 
into a book, and effectually disseminated and taught.’ 
But when the Governor-General expressed his con- 


1 Papers, ut supra, Vv. p. 26. 

2 It may be useful to some persons to see, what real good sense, with- 
out the aid of systematic inquiry, has taught on this subject in a remark- 
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BOOK VI. viction of the great importance of embodying law in 

CuaP.9- accurate definitions, that is, in a well-constructed 

1802, code; in what degree was it unknown to him that 

this indispensable requisite to the good administration 

of justice was, over the greater part of the field of 

law, altogether wanting in the provinces which he 
governed, and even in his native country itself? 

Having accomplished all the measures to which his 


rug Siwras avre Tato raparry, xa roy Twv amavras eorwy Tus OURS eAATTOY EYE 
era rari y Tavre avecyvuvas, KOs pate arAa xo caGy Ta SxasK, xoe wpo TeTWY YE 
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axxAncios avaywwoney, fy ixasos Uuwy, axeras MoAAaKIS, Kos KATA OYOANY gxEpapEVoss 
dav y Kar Sixcue xu cunGepovra, Tavra vouotery, Demosth. contra Leptinem : 
Reiske, i. 485. The circumstances here pointed out, on the authority 
of Solon, are, first, clearness, simplicity, and certainty in the laws; so 
great, that any private man may be as well acquainted with them, as 
little liable to sustain any evil by his ignorance of them, as the man who 
makes them the study of his life: Secondly, that the most effectual 
means should be taken to make every man fully acquainted with the 
laws, by exposing them, in terms, to public view, even before enact- 
ment, and making them be read by the public reader, in the congrega- 
tions or assemblies. 
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Rhetor. lib.i. cap. 1. The proposition here is, That a system of law, to 
be good, must define every thing, susceptible of definition, within the 
field of law ; and leave as little as possible to the judges. Three reasons 
are annexed: First, that it is easier to find one or two men, provided 
with the wisdom, necessary for the making of laws, than to find a mul- 
titude: Secondly, that legislation may be performed cautiously and 
deliberately ; judication must be performed upon the spur of the occa- 
sion, and expeditiously, which takes from judges the power of tracing 
accurately the limits ef utility and justice: Thirdly, the decision of the 
legislator, and that is the most important consideration of all, is not 
about particulars, and cases present to the senses; but about genera, 
and cases yet to come; whereas, the decision of the judge is about par- 
ticulars, and things present to the senses ; things to which his passions 
are apt to be linked, and by which his interests are apt to be affected ; 
in such a manner, that his discernment of right and wrong is obscured, 
by the intervention of what is agreeable or painful to himself. 
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notions of reform for Oude were extended, the Gover- BOOK VI. 
nor-General quitted Lucknow at the end of February, ee 
and proceeded to Benares, on his way to Calcutta. 1802, 
He had appointed the agents of the Bhow Begum, 
to meet him there, for the adjustment of certain 
claims, which she preferred, both against the Vizir 
and the English government. But he was still obliged 
to defer the decision. A circumstance had occurred 
with regard to the Begum, which is too intimately 
connected with other proceedings of the English 
government in Oude, not to require to be shortly ad- 
duced. While the negotiations were proceeding with 
the Vizir, the Begum had formally tendered to the 
English government an offer to constitute the Com- 
pany her heir. ‘The object of the Begum in this 
determination was to secure herself completely, by the 
protection of the English government, against the 
exactions to which she was exposed at the hand of 
her grandson. Against this disposal of her property, 
however, the law of the country, and the law of na- 
tions, interposed ; it being an established principle of 
Mahomedan jurisprudence, that the sovereign is legal 
heir to the property of all his subjects; and the 
Governor-General acknowledging “ the justice and 
policy of preventing the transfer of individual pro- 
perty, by gift or testament to a foreign state.” He 
determined, however, to accept the legacy, and rea- 
soned in favour of his determination in the following 
words: ‘ The exalted rank of the Begum, and the 
superior relation in which she stands towards his Ex- 
cellency the Vizir, are circumstances which distin- 
guish her condition from that of a subject: possessing 
no rights of property independent of the will of his 
despotic sovereign: She derives her title to her pre- 
sent possessions from the same source from which his 
Excellency derives his title to the musnud ; her right, 
. Q 2 
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Crap. 9. 
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manner she may deem expedient, except for purposes 
injurious to the interests of the state, must be admitted 
«—and the peculiar nature of the connection subsist- 
ing between his Excellency the Vizir and the Honour- 
able Company, renders the Begum’s proposed transfer 
of her wealth to the latter, at the period of her de- 
cease, wholly unobjectionable with reference to the 
public interests of the state of Oude.” The remark- 
able contrast, between this doctrine relative to the 
property of the Begum, and the doctrine which was 
promulgated by Mr. Hastings, as the ground on which 
he bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it 
away from her, the doctrine too on which that Gover- 
nor was defended, aye, and acquitted, before the high 
court of parliament,’ will not escape the attentive 
student of Indian history, to the latest generation. 
The Governor-General adds; “ The character of his 
Excellency the Vizir, and his inordinate passion for 
the accumulation of wealth, justify the Begum in 
seeking timely protection for herself, her family, and 
dependants, from the effects of his Excellency’s known 
views, and sordid disposition.” Recollecting, it seems, 
the traffic, between a predecessor of the Governor- 
General, and a predecessor of his own, when certain 
benefits to the Company were exchanged for a per- 
mission to spoil the Begum, and other members of 
the royal family, the Vizir had looked to this quarter, 
as a source of indemnity for the cessions to which he 
was urged, and had signified his disposition to conclude 
a similar bargain. The indignation of the Governor- 
General is expressed in the following words: “ The 
inclination manifested by his Excellency the Vizir, 
in the form of a conditional assent to Lieutenant 
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Colonel Scott’s proposal for a territorial cession, to BOOK VI. 
degrade and despoil the most distinguished characters C4? 9- 
of his family and his court—a design, though under 1802, 
some degree of disguise, particularly directed to the 
Begum—and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to 
obtain the sanction of the British name to such un- 
warrantable acts of proscription, have given additional 
weight, in his Lordship’s mind, to the arguments 
above detailed, and have determined his Lordship not 
only to acquiesce in the Begum’s proposal to its utmost 
extent, if it should be revived on her part; but to 
encourage her Highness to renew her proposition at 
the earliest period of time, and by every justifiable 
means.”* Such is the language, in which Marquis 
Wellesley treats a conduct, which had been pursued 
by one of his most distinguished predecessors ; de- 
fended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England; and solemnly declared 
to be innocent, by a judicial decision of the High 
Court of Parliament itself. 

In the mean time, the substitution of the forms 
and agents of the Company’s government to those of 
the government of the Vizir was carrying on in the 
ceded provinces. ‘The Governor-General had stated 
to the home authorities} in the letter in which he 
announced the ratification of the treaty, that the 
reasons which induced him to vest his brother with 
extraordinary powers for the superintendance of this 
service, were the extraordinary difficulty of the task, 
the peculiarly appropriate qualifications which Mr. 
Wellesley had displayed in the negotiation with the 
Vizir, and the authority which he would derive from 
his relationship with himself. And he expressed his 

1 Instructions, under the signature of the Secretary of Government ; 


sent to Mr. Wellesley and Colonel Scott, at Lucknow, under date, 
Monghir, 21st September, 1801. Papers, ut supra, iv. 18, 39. 
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BOOK VI. * trust, that in the course of a year, or possibly 
Omar. 9- within a shorter period of time, the settlement of the 
1802, ceded districts might be so far advanced, as to enable 
him to withdraw Mr. Wellesley, and to leave the ad- 
ministration of the country nearly in the same form 
as that of Benares.”’ When this letter reached the 
Court of Directors, that body of rulers, professing 
their inability, till they received the proper docu- 
ments, to decide upon the means by which the treaty 
had been accomplished, declared the obligation, under 
which they felt themselves, to lose no time, i con~ 
demning the appointment of Mr. Wellesley, whe was 
the private secretary of the Governor-General, and 
belonged not to the class of Company’s servants, as 
“a virtual supercession of the just rights” of those 
servants, whom the Court of Directors were bound to 
protect; and a violation of the act of parliament 
which expressly confines the filling up of vacancies in 
the civil line of the Company’s service in India to the 
civil servants of the Company. ‘They directed ac- 
cordingly, “ that Mr. Wellesley be removed forth- 
with.” This letter, dated the 19th of August, 1802, 
transmitted, as was legally necessary, to the Board 
of Control, was returned, on the 20th of September, 
with a prohibition to express for the present any de- 
cision upon the appointment of Mr. Wellesley, for the 
following reasons ; first, because the service to which 
Mr. Wellesley was appointed, being not in the fixed 
and ordinary line of the Company’s service, and not 
permanent, but extraordinary and temporary, it did 
not appear that the rights of the covenanted servants, 
or the law which prescribed the mode of supplying 
vacancjes, were infringed ; secondly, because occasions 


1 See the Letter in which he announced the ratification of the treaty, 
dated, on the Ganges, 14th of November, 1801, papers, ut supra, y. 15. 
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might occur in which, for extraordinary duties, the BOOK VI. 
employment of persons, without the line of the Com- ©@4?:% 
pany’s service, might be expedient; thirdly, because, 409, 
if there existed any such cases, it was proper to wait 
for the reasons of the Governor-General, before a de- 
cision was pronounced; especially, as Mr. Wellesley, 
it was probable, would have resigned his office, before 
the order for his removal could be received, and as he 
had disinterestedly declined all emoluments beyond 
the amount of what would have belonged to him, as 
private secretary to the Governor-General.’ 

On the 13th of March, 1202, the Governor-Gene- 
ral wrote to the Court of Directors in the following 
words: “ I have the satisfaction to assure your Ho- 
nourable Court, that the settlement of the ceded pro- 
vinces has proceeded with a degree of facility and 
success, which has exceeded my most sanguine ex- 
pectations.” 

A business, relating to another territorial cession, 
in the mean time occupied the attention of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In addition to the territorial ces- 
sions which had been extorted from the Nawaub 
Vizir, was the tribute paid to the government of 
Oude by the sovereign of Furruckabad. The an- 
cestors of this prince had long solicited, and enjoyed, 
the protection of the East India Company, against 
the wish to dispossess them, which they knew was 
cherished by the Nabobs of Oude. Their princi- 
pality extended along the western banks of the 
Ganges, adjoining the north-western boundary of the 
principality of Oude, a space of about 150 miles in 
length, and a third of that extent in breadth; yield- 
ing a revenue of nearly ten and a half lacs of rupees, 
It was surrounded for the greater part by the ter- 
ritories belonging to Oude, which had been recently 
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BOOK VI. transferred to the East India Company. For ter- 
Cu4r-9 minating the disputes, which had long subsisted 
1802, between the princes of Furruckabad and Oude, a 





treaty, under the influence of the English govern- 
ment, was concluded in 1786; according to which it 
was agreed, that the Nawaub of Furruckabad should 
not retain any military force, beyond what was re- 
quired for purposes of state; that the Nawaub of 
Oude should always maintain a battalion of Sepoys 
in Furruckabad for the protection of the territories 
and person of the Nawaub; and “ on account,” says 
the treaty, “ of the troops which the Nawaub Asoph 
ul Dowlah shall so maintain, the Nawaub Muzuffer 
Jung will pay him the sum of four lacs and fifty 
thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums which 
the said Asoph ul Dowlah, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him; and henceforth his people 
shall be at his own disposal.’”? The English govern- 
ment having, in its quality of protector, quartered a 
resident upon the Nawaub of Furruckabad, and a 
use having been made of his power, which the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, in a dispatch to his masters, de- 
scribed as “ having ever been highly offensive to the 
Vizir, as having in no degree promoted the interest 
or the satisfaction of the Nawaub, and as having— 
while it produced no sort of advantage to the Com- 
pany—by no means contributed to the credit of the 
government of Hindustan,” that Supreme Governor, 
in 1787, determined, “ That the English resident at 
Furruckabad should be recalled, and that no other 
should afterwards be appointed.” 

The eldest son of the Nawaub Muzuffer Jung, 
being convicted of the murder of his-father, was car- 
ried to Lucknow, and confined by orders of the Vizir, 
when the succession devolved upon the second son of 
the late Nawaub, at that time a minor. The ap- 
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pointment of a regent was regarded as a point of too BOOK VI. 
much importance to be left to the Vizir; the English eiar®: 
government interfered, and made choice of an uncle 109, 
of the young Nabob, who had formerly been mi- 
nister. On the visit paid by the late Governor- 
General to Lucknow in 1797, he was waited upon by 
the young Nawaub, and the Regent, who had nume- 
rous complaints to prefer against one another. The 
regent was continued in his office, and terms were 
drawn up for better regulating the administration. 
The Marquis Wellesley, in his progress towards 
Oude, had required the presence of both the Nawaub 
and the Regent at Caunpore, and had carried them 
with him to Lucknow. His purpose was, both to 
receive their acknowledgements upon the late trans- 
fer of the Furruckabad tribute; and “ to adjust,” as 
he himself expresses it, “ the terms of a new and im- 
proved arrangement of the affairs of that principality 
—upon terms calculated to secure its prosperity, and 
beneficial to the interests of the Honourable Com- 
pany.” The pressure, notwithstanding, of other af- 
fairs, prevented him from engaging in the business of 
the meditated changes; and he left the execution of 
them to the Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded coun- 
try, to whom the Nawaub and Regent were desired 
to repair with all practicable expedition. * 

The termination of the Nawaub’s minority was 
now approaching, when he desired that the power 
and management of his principality should be put 
into his own hands. In writing his instructions to 
Mr. Wellesley, the Governor-General remarks, that 
the time was now come, when it became necessary, 
either to vest the Nawaub with the general govern- 


1 Papers, ut supra, xii. 9. See also the article of charge against Mar- 
quis Wellesley, relating to Furruckabad. For the statistics of Furruck- 
abad, see Rennel, and Hamilton's East India Gazetteer. 
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The advantages of the cession to the Company, 
“ both in a political and pecuniary point of view,” he 
said, “ were obvious.” And to leave the principality 
to the mghtful heir of its ancient masters, was ex- 
tremely objectionable; inasmuch as the Regent, who 
had an interest in defaming him, had given him a 
very bad character. It is true, the Nawaub had 
also given the Regent a bad character; but the Re- 
gent, it seems, met with belief, the Nawaub not. 

Two remarks are here unavoidable. The first is, 
that whatever were the springs of action in the mind 
of the Governor-General, he was forcibly drawn to 
believe, in conformity with his wishes; and few 
men, where the case is involved in any obscurity, are 
capable of believing in opposition to them. The 
next remark is, that we have here another instance 
of the doctrine, taught to the world, both by the 
reasonings, and still more remarkably by the practice 
of the Governor-General, that, whenever the cha- 
racter of a sovereign is bad, and his government 
either bad, or so much as likely to be so, he ought to 
be deposed, and his power transferred to hands, in 
which a better use may be expected to be made of it. 

It is not to be supposed, that the Governor-General 
would wish to narrow his doctrine to the basis of his 
particular case; because that would reduce it to the 
atrocious Machiavelism, That it is always lawful for a 
strong prince to depose a weak one, at least if he has 
first kept him a while in the thraldom of dependance, 
whenever he chooses to suppose that he himself would 
govern better than the weak one. 

The Regent arrived at Bareilly, which the Lieu- | 
tenant-Governor of the ceded districts had made the 
seat of his administration, on the 30th of April, 1802, 
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a few days earlier than the Nawaub. The Lieu- BooxKvr. 
tenant-Governor requested to know what plan of Cuar. 9. 


reform he would recommend, for the government of 
the Naboh’s country. “ He appeared at first,” says 
the Lieutenant-Governor, “ very unwilling to disclose 
his sentiments, stating in general terms that he was 
unable to form any judgment of what was best for 
the country; but that he was willing to subscribe to 
any arrangement which the Governor-General might 
deem adviseable.” The Lieutenant-Governor pro- 
ceeded to press him, declaring to him, that “ without 
a free and unreserved communication on his part, no 
confidential intercourse could subsist between them.” 
The Regent stated his wish to decline the suggestion 
of any opinions, and entreated to hear what were the 
designs of the British government. “ Being desi- 
rous,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, “ that the pro- 
posal, of vesting the civil and military authority in 
the hands of the British government, should origi- 
nate with the Regent, I continued to urge him to an 
unreserved disclosure of his sentiments with respect 
to the most eligible plan for the future government.” 
He then stated, that three modes occurred to his 
mind. One was, that the administration, should 
still remain in his own hands. Another was, that the 
Nawaub, upon the expiration of his minority, should 
assume the reins of government. ‘The third was, 
that the English should take the government to 
themselves. As to the first plan, the Lieutenant- 
Governor replied, that the aversion of the Nawaub 
would render it impracticable. From the second, if 
the character ascribed to the Nawaub, by the Regent 
himself, were true, the effects of good government 
could not be expected. Remained, as the only un- 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powers of 
government to the Honourable Company. “ Here,” 
7 


1802. 
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BOOK VL. says Mr. Wellesley, in his account transmitted to the 
Car. 9 Governor-General, “ I stated, that your Lordship had 
102, ong been of opinion that this was the only arrange- 


ment which could ultimately afford satisfaction to all 
parties, and establish the welfare and prosperity of 
the province upon a secure and permanent foundation.” 
The Regent was assured that a liberal provision 
would be made for all the persons whom this arrange- 
ment affected, and that his interests in particular 
would not be neglected. The Regent “stated in re- 
ply, that he had the fullest reliance upon the British 
government; and that he was ready to promote the 
Governor-General’s views, by all the means in his 
power.” 

Upon the arrival of the Nawaub, a representation 
was made to him of the necessity of a radical reform 
in the government of his country, and of the plan 
which the Governor-General approved. Requesting 
to receive the proposition in writing, It was trans- 
mitted to him in the following words; “ That the 
Nawaub should be continued on the musnud of his 
ancestors with all honour, consigning over the civil 
and military administration of the province of Fur- 
ruckabad into the hands of the Company’s govern- 
ment: That whatever balance should remain from 
the revenues collected, after paymg the amount of 
the Company’s tribute, the charges of government, 
and the expense of a battalion of Sepoys, in the room 
of an army now maintained by the Regeng should 
be paid without fail into the Nawaub’s treasury.” 
What is here remarkable is the language ; the Naw- 
aub was to be continued on the throne of his an- 
cestors, with all honour; at the same time that the 
government and dominion of the country were 
wholly and for ever to be taken from him, and he re- 
duced to the condition of a powerless individual, .a 
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mere pensioner of the state. A new degree of skill, BOOK VI. 
in the mode of stating things, had been acquired “"** % 
since abdication was proposed to the Vizir. The jg09. 
Nawaub remonstrated, in moderate, but pathetic 
terms: “ I have understood the proposition for deli- 
vering up the country of Furruckabad into the hands 
of the Company’s government. I have no power to 
make any objections, to whatever you propose: but 
you know that the Governor-General, during my mi- 
nority, delivered over the country to Kirrud Mund 
Khan, as deputy : Now that my minority has passed, 
when I was in hopes that’'I should be put in pos- 
session of the country and property, this proposition 
is made tome. I am totally at a loss what to do. 
If I deliver over the country to the English govern- 
ment, all my relations and my neighbours, and all 
the nobility of Hindustan, will say that I have been 
found so unfit by the English government, that they 
did not think proper to entrust me with the manage- 
ment of such a country; and I shall never escape, for 
many generations, from the sneers of the people. If, 
on the contrary, I say any thing in disobedience to 
your orders, it will be against all rules of submission 
and propriety.” He then proceeded to propose, that 
the English government should appoint one of its 
own servants, as superintendant of revenue; who 
should take cognizance of the collections; send even 
his own agents to the villages, to act in common with 
the Furruckabad collectors; and transmit the stated 
tribute to the Company. “In this way,” said he, 
“ your wishes may be accomplished, and my honour 
and name preserved among the people.—As hitherto 
no person, throughout Hindustan, without a fault, 
has been deprived of the Company’s friendship and 
generosity, if I should alse gain my desires, it would 
not derogate from your friendship and generosity.” 


938 Arrangement completed 


BooK VI. The Lieutenant-Governor immediately replied, 

CaaP.9- that his proposition was inadmissible ; that, according 

i309, to the conviction of the Governor-General, nothing 

but the transfer of the government could answer the 

ends proposed; and “he renewed that proposition 

with an earnest request that the Nabob would take 

it into his cool and dispassionate consideration.” The 

Nawanub, still venturing to declare it “ extraordinary, 

that no other mode could be devised,” for the recti- 

fication of what was amiss, entreated to be furnished 

with a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 

the English, and of the balance which would remain 

for his subsistence, after deduction of them was 

made. By the account which was delivered to him, 

it appeared that he would receive 62,366 rupees, per 

annum. ‘The Nawaub offered little further objec- 

tion. Some moderate requests which he preferred 

were liberally granted. And a treaty was concluded 

on the 4th of June, 1802, by which the country 

was ceded in perpetuity to the English, but instead 

of the balance of the revenues, a fixed sum of one 

lac and 8,000 rupees per annum was settled on the 
Nawaub. 

“It may be proper,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in concluding his report, upon this transaction, to 
the Governor-General, “to observe, that Khirrud 
Mund Khan (the Regent) has afforded me no assist- 
ance towards obtaining the Nawaub’s consent to the 
cession, although upon his arrival at Bareilly, he 
confessed himself to be aware of the necessity of it.— 
I have great reason to be satisfied with the conduct 
of the Nawaub; who, if he had been suffered to 
follow the dictates of his own judgment, would, I am 
persuaded, have acceded to your Lordship’s propo- 
sals with very little hesitation. He has invariably 
expressed himself desirous of promoting your Lord- 
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ship's views by all the means in his power.” The BOOKVI. 
ground, then, upon which the necessity of taking the ©#4?-9- 
country was founded; namely, the bad character of joo 
the Nabob; was discovered, and that before the con- 
clusion of the business, to be false. “It is  satis- 
factory,” says the Lieutenant-Governor in another 
dispatch, “ to reflect that the transfer of the province 
of Furruckabad has not been less beneficial to the 
interests of the Nabob, than to those of the Company. 
Previously to my departure from the ceded provinces, 
I had an interview with the Nabob at Furruckabad, 
who expressed himself highly gratified by the arrange- 
ment which had taken place; and whose respectable 
appearance, surrounded by his family and dependants, 
formed a striking contrast with the state of degrada- 
tion in which he appeared, when the affairs of Fur- 
ruckabad were administered by his uncle, the Nabob 
Khirrund Mund Khan.”? It is curious enough to 
observe the doctrine which is held forth by the 
Anglo-Indian government. Uniformly, as they de- 
sire to transfer the sovereignty of any prince—the 
Nabob of Furruckabad, the Nabob of Oude, the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Rajah of 'Tanjore,—to them- 
selves, they represent it as no injury to the Prince 
to be deprived of his sovereignty, but on the other 
hand a benefit, and a great one, if they are allowed 
to live upon a handsome income, as private men. 
Do the East India Company, and the servants and 
masters of the East India Company, limit their doc- 
trine to the case of East India Princes, or do they 
hold it as a general doctrine, applicable to Princes 
in every part of the globe ? 

In what was called the settlement of the country, 
for which the Lieutenant-Governor was specially 
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BOOK VI. appointed, the principal duty which he prescribed to 
Czar.9- himself, the principal duty which was expected of 
1909, im, was to put in play the English machinery for 


the collection of the revenue. ‘The English collectors 
were distributed ; and, after as much knowledge as 
they could, by inquiry and personal inspection, obtain 
respecting the ability of the contributors, an assess- 
ment at so much per village was laid on the land; 
and the terms of it settled for three years. In some 
of the districts, in which the present desolation seemed 
easy to be repaired, an increase of rent was to be 
levied each succeeding year. 

The Sayer, including duties of transit, and some 
other taxes, the Lieutenant-Governor found here to 
be characterized by the same inconvenience, which 
had recommended the abolition of them in Bengal ; 
namely, great expense of collection, great vexation to 
the people, and little revenue to the government. 
He, therefore, took them away; and established a 
regular custom house tax, in their place. 

Salt, in the ceded districts, had heretofore only 
paid certain duties to the government ; and was im- 
ported into the districts by dealers. ‘These dealers 
are represented by the Lieutenant-Governor as few 
in number, able to support a kind of monopolv, and 
regulate the price at their will. The sale of salt 
was now erected into a monopoly in the hands of 
government. The Lieutenant-Governor calculated, 
that the profit to governmert, “ without,” he says, 
“ materially enhancing the price to consumers,” would 
be eleven lacs of rupees per annum. 

The commercial resources of the country formed to 
the Lieutenant-Governor an object of particular care. 
There was no obstruction, but what might easily be 
removed, in the navigation of the Jumna, from its 
entrance into the country, to its junction with the 
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Ganges. By removing the evils which had driven BOOKVI. 
commerce from this river, piracy, and vexatious waned: 
duties, he expected to increase exceedingly the com- jg09. 
mercial transactions of the country, and to render 
Allahabad, which was a sacred city of great resort, 
a remarkable emporium between the eastern and 
western quarters of Hindustan.’ 

The Commissioners of the Board of Settlement, 
in addition to their administrative duties as assist- 
ants of the Lieutenant-Governor, were appointed the 
judges of circuit and appeal; and six judges, with 
the title of registers, were destined to hold Zillah 
Courts, at the six principal places of the country. 

In the new country were several Zemindars, who, 
as usual, under the native governments, had enjoyed 
a sort of sovereignty, and of whom little more was 
exacted than an annual tribute, and sometimes the 
use of their troops in war. In the first year of the 
Company’s possession, these Zemindars were only 
required to yield the same tribute which they had paid 
to the Vizir. To the alterations which were proposed 
in the second year, a Rajah, named Bugwunt Sing, 
who possessed the two forts of Sasnee and Bidgeghur, 
and maintained an army of 20,000 men, showed an 
aversion to submit. He was given to understand, 
that in the terms no alteration would be made, and 
that non-compliance must be followed by the sur- 
render of his forts. It was deemed a matter of 
more than ordinary importance to dispossess Bugwunt 
Sing of these two forts, both as they rendered him 
too powerful for a compliant subject, and as his ex- 
ample afforded encouragement to other Zemindars. 

On the 12th of December, 1802, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blair, with a force consisting of four troops 
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The Forts of Sasnee 


BOOK VI. of native cavalry, four battalions of native infantry, 


Cuap. 9, 


1808. 


and a supply of ordnance, took a position about two 
miles distant from the fort of Sasnee. He was not 
ready to commence the operations of the siege till 
the 27th, when the approaches were begun, at the 
distance of 800 yards from the place. On the 28th 
the garrison began for the first time to fire. On the 
30th, towards evening, a sally was made against the 
head of the trenches, and repulsed with a very trifling 
loss. On the 3d of January, 1803, about the same 
time of the day, another sally was made on the 
trenches, by a large body of infantry, under cover of 
a heavy fire from the fort; but though some of the 
enemy rushed impetuously into the trenches, they 
speedily retired. ‘The breaching and enfilading bat- 
teries were completed on the night of the 4th. It 
was found necessary to increase the force, employed 
in the reduction of the Rajah. The 4th regiment of 
native cavalry, the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment, 
and five companies of his Majesty’s 76th regiment 
were added ; and the Honourable Major General St. 
John was sent to take the command. On the even- 
ing of the 14th, Lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging 
the breach to be practicable, selected fifteen of the 
flank companies for the assdult, and ordered them to 
storm a little before day-break, whilst a false attack 
was made on the opposite side of the fort. They 
descended into the ditch, and planted their ladders ; 
but unhappily found that by the unexpected depth of 
the ditch, and the sinking of the ladders in the mud, 
they came short of the necessary length by several 
feet. After an ineffectual endeavour to mount, and 
after the sepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon 
the ladders, exposed to a heavy fire, the party was 
withdrawn, with the loss of ten men killed, and 
somewhat more than double the number wounded. 
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The Commander-in-Chief repaired to Sasnee with BOOK VI. 


the reinforcement of another regiment of cavalry ; 
joined the besiegers on the 31st; ordered the ap- 
proaches to be advanced 200 yards, and the place to 
be invested as closely as possible. On the 8th, the 
town adjoining the fort was taken. The enemy 
defended it feebly ; but made a strong, though unsuc- 
cessful, attempt, to recover it the following night. 

About eight o'clock on the evening of the 11th, 
the garrison evacuated the fort without being per- 
ceived. As soon as the event was known, a party of 
cavalry hastened, and with some success, to prevent 
them from getting into the fort of Bidgegur. The 
Rajah withdrew to a fort, which belonged to him, 
within the line of the Mahratta frontier. 

The army proceeded on the 13th, and summoned 
Bidgegur, which the commander, without the con- 
sent of his master, declined giving up. Weather 
being adverse, the batteries were not ready till the 
morning of the 21st. On the evening of the 27th, 
the breach was made practicable, and at five o'clock 
in the morning, the assault was to begin; but during 
the night, exceedingly dark and rainy, the garrison 
were discovered evacuating the fort. Though many 
were killed, the majority, and all the principal lead- 
ers escaped. The loss during the siege was trifling, 
but Lieutenant-Colonel James Gordon, an officer of 
merit, was killed by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine in the fort, the morning after it was taken.’ 

In the month of March, the commission appointed 
for the provisional government of the ceded provinces 
was dissolved; Mr. Wellesley resigned his situation 
of Lieutenant-Governor; and immediately returned 
to Europe. Ina dispatch, dated 19th of November, 
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BOOK VI. 1803, the home authorities declare their entire appro- 
Caar. 9. bation of the late transactions with the Vizir; “ the 


18053. 


~~ stipulations of the treaty being calculated to improve 
and secure the interests of the Vizir, as well as those 
of the Company;” nay more, “to provide more 
effectually hereafter for the good government of 
Oude, and consequently for the happiness of its in- 
habitants.” “We cannot conclude,” they say, “ with- 
out expressing our satisfaction, that the cessions in 
question have been transferred, and provisionally 
settled, with so little delay, as already to admit of 
their being brought under the general administration 
of the Bengal government. The special commission, 
at the head of which Mr. Henry Wellesley was placed, 
appears to us to have executed their trust, with zeal, 
diligence, and ability; and the settlement of the 
revenue, which they have concluded for a period of 
three years, holds out flattering prospects of future 
increase. ‘The general report, delivered in by Mr. 
Wellesley, on the termination of his mission, has 
afforded us much satisfactory information with respect 
to the resources of the upper provinces ; and we are 
happy to take this occasion of approving the conduct, 
and acknowledging the services of that gentleman.” ' 

As the temptation of adnhinistrators to exaggerate 
the success of their measures is almost irresistible ; 
as the distance of Indian administrators affords them, 
in this respect, peculiar advantages; and as it is 
pleasing to be led by flattering representations, this 
is a deception against which the public, as yet, are 
by no means sufficiently on their guard. “ It is with 


" the highest degree of satisfaction,” says the Governor- 


General in Council, in a dispatch in the revenue 
department to the home authorities, dated the 20th 
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of October, 1803, “ that his Excellency in Council BOOK VI. 
acquaints your Honourable Court, that the wisdom ©*4?: 9: 
of those measures, adopted during the administration , 995, 
of Mr. Wellesley, for promoting the -improvement 

and prosperity of the ceded provinces, appears to 

have been fully confirmed, by the tranquillity which 

has generally prevailed through the country, and by 

the punctuality and facility with which the revenue, 

on account of the first year of the triennial settle- 
ment, has been realized.”* From such a represen- 
tation as this, every man would conclude, that great 
contentment and satisfaction prevailed. Hear Mr. 
Ryley, who was appointed judge and magistrate of 

the district of Etaawah, in February, 1803, and there 
remained till 1805. Being asked, as a witness before 

the House of Commons, on the 20th of June, 1806, 
“Were the Zemindars, and higher orders of the 
people, attached to our government, during the whole 
period you were judge and magistrate of the Ettawah 
district ?”—he answered; “ Generally speaking, I 
believe the higher orders of people in our district 

were not at all well-inclined to the British govern- 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 46. “The satisfaction,” says the judicial letter 
from Bengal, in the department of ceded provinces, dated on the same 
20th of October, ‘‘ generally manifested by all descriptions of persons 
in the ceded provinces, at the transfer of these provinces to the authority 
of the British government, and the uninterrupted success which at- 
tended the measures adopted under the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, by the late Lieutenant-Governor, and the Board 
of Commissioners, for the complete establishment of the authority of 
the British government in these provinces, appeared to his Excellency 
in Council, to leave no room to doubt of the expediency of imme- 
diately introducing into the ceded provinces the system of internal 
government established in Bengal. It is with the highest degree of 
satisfaction, his Excellency in Council is enabled to add; that the 
tranquillity which has in general prevailed throughout the country, and 
the submission and obedience, manifested by all classes of people to 
the authority of the laws, afford abundant proof, both of the beneficial 
operation of the new form of government, and of the expediency of its 
introduction.” Supplement, ut supra. p. 301. 
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cemindar of Cutchoura punished. 


BOOK VI. ment.—Do you not believe that they are ripe for a 
Caar.9- revolt if a favourable opportunity should offer ?— 


1803. 


They certainly showed that disposition once or twice 
during the time I held that office—During your 
residence there, did the inhabitants become more or 
did they become less reconciled to the British govern- 
ment ?—I conceive they were subsequently much 
less reconciled, certainly, than they were at first.— 
To what cause do you attribute that?—To their 
being dissatisfied with the rules and regulations in- 
troduced into the country for their government.— 
Did that prevail principally among the Zemindars, 
or the inhabitants in general ?—The inhabitants, in 
general, are so influenced by the conduct and desires 
of the Zemindars, who are independent princes, that 
their desire is principally that of the head men. Do 
you consider that the Zemindars, while they were 
nominally under the Nabob, considered themselves as 
independent princes, and acted as such ?—Certainly, 
they considered themselves as independent princes.” ' 
It by no means follows, that any blame was due to 
the government, on account of the disaffection of the 
Zemindars ; because they were dissatisfied, from the 
loss of their power, and so long as they retained it, 
good government could not be introduced. Yet a 
desire existed, on the part of administration, to con- 
ceal the fact, to conceal it probably even from them- 
selves. 

After several manifestations of a refractory spirit, 
the Zemindar of Cutchoura agreed to deliver up his 
fort. On the 4th of March, 1803, an English cap- 
tain, and two companies of sepoys, were admitted 
within the outer wall, when the army of intimidation, 
which had accompanied them, was withdrawn. 


t Minutes of Evidence, p. 54—59. 
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After they had been delayed, under various pretences, BOOK VI. 


for several hours, a gun was run out from the upper 
fort te a position in which it could rake the passage 
in which the sepoys were drawn up, and the parapets 
of the walls on each side, were lined immediately 
with about eight hundred armed men; when a mes- 
sage was received from the Zemindar, that unless 
they retired, they would all be destroyed. As no- 
thing could be gained by resistance, the commanding 
officer obeyed, and was not molested in his retreat. 
When the army had taken up its position before the 
place, the Zemindar wrote a letter, in which he 
affirmed, that he had been treated with indignity by 
the gentleman who had arrived to demand surrender 
of the fort, that hostilities were begun by the Eng- 
lish troops, and that so far from intentions of war, he 
was ready to yield implicit obedience. After what 
had happened, he was told, that nothing would 
suffice but the unconditional surrender of himself and 
all that appertained to him. The trenches were be- 
gun on the night of the 8th; the breaching battery 
opened on the morning of the 12th ; and before night, 


Cuap. 9. 


1803. 


had made such progress, that with two hours more of _ 


day-light, the breach would have heen effected. Be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock in the evening, the 
enemy rushed from the fort, with a resolution to 
force their way through the chain of posts which sur- 
rounded them. They were attacked, and pursued 
for several miles with considerable slaughter. The 
principal loss of the English was in Major Nairne, an 
officer of the highest promise, who was killed by a 
match-lock ball, as he was leading his corps to the 
charge.” 

The evidence of disaffection in the ceded districts 
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BOOK VI. broke out, in a manner somewhat alarming, at the 


Cuap. 9. 


1803. 


commencement of the Mahratta war. On the 4th 
of September, 1803, a party of Mahrattas, led by a 
French officer, made an incursion in the neighbour- 
hood of Shekoabad, in the district of Etaawah. Mr. 
Ryley is asked by the House of Commons, Did the Ze- 
mindars and the other people not show an inclination 
to join him?” He answered, “They not only show- 
ed an inclination, but they actually did join him.” * 
The Rajah Chutter Saul possessed the fort of 
Tetteeah, and had not only shown a refractory, but a 
predatory disposition; he was therefore considered in 
rebellion, and a reward offered for his person, either 
dead or alive. Onthe 30th of September, Licutenant- 
Colonel Guthrie marched to Tetteeah; and, as it had 
been dismantled by adetachment of the British army 
a few months before, expected to take it by assault. 
After a severe contest of some hours, he was over- 
powered by the enemy, and sent a message to Cap- 
tain Dalston to hasten to his relief. On the arrival 
of that officer, he found the force under Colonel Gu- 
thrie completely broken, and sheltering themselves in 
the ditch, immediately under the walls of the fort; 
while the people within, not ablé to take aim at them 
with their matchlocks, were throwing powder pots, 
which exploded among them in the ditch, and the 
people of the surrounding villages were assembling to 
attack them from without. Captain Dalston with 
his ficld-pieces soon cleared the tops of the walls. 
This enabled Colonel Guthrie and his party to make 
their escape from the ditch. The loss was serious. 


1 Minutes of Evidence, p. 55. ‘* From the general spirit of revolt 
which the Zemindars of this country exhibited, on the small check 
which our troops received at Shekoabad, &c.” says a letter of Captain M. 
White, commanding at Etaawah, dated 12th September, 1803. Papere 
uit supra, Supplement, No. 2, to vol, ili. 
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Colonel Guthrie and three other English officers were BOOK VI. 
wounded, the first, mortally. Of the native officers “"4”: * 
nearly one third were either killed or wounded. j 093, 
They were unable to bring off either their gun or 
tumbril, of which the one was spiked, the other blown 
up. On the following night, the enemy evacuated 
the fort, and the Rajah fled to the other side of the 
Jumna. 

Whatever belonged to the offenders was, in these 
cases, taken, as forfeited to the government; for their 
persons all the more eminent among them found the 
means of escape.’ 


1 Minutes of Evidence, p. 55. 
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CHAP. X. 


The Nabob of Surat deposed—The Rajah of Tan- 
- jore deposed—The Nabob of Arcot deposed. 


BOOK VI. THE city of Surat, situated in the province of 
Cuar. 10. Gujrat, on the south side of the river Taptee, was by 
1800. far the greatest place of maritime commerce in India, 


when the Europeans first discovered the passage by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Communicating easily 
with some of the richest provinces of the Mogul em- 
pire, it was conveniently situated not only for the 
traffic of the western coast of India, but, what was at 
that time of much greater importance, the trade of 
the Persian and Arabian gulfs. As it was the port 
from which a passage was most conveniently taken 
to the tomb of the prophet, it acquired a peculiar sa- 
credness in the eyes of Mussulmen, and was spoken 
of under the denomination of one of the gates of 
Mecca. It acquired great magnitude, as well as 
celebrity; for, even after it has confessedly de- 
clined, it was estimated in 1796 at 800,000 inha- 
bitants ; and though it is probable that this amount 
exceeds the reality, Surat may at this time be re- 
garded as the largest city in India. When the vo- 
taries of the ancient religion of Persia, of which the 
Zend, and its commentary the Pazend, are the in- 
spired and sacred books, were driven from Persia, 
and the tolerating policy of Akbar drew a portion of 
them to India; Surat, as the most celebrated landing- 
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place from Persia, became the principal place of their BOOK Vt. 
abode; and there, about 14,000 of their descendants ©#4?: 10- 
still preserve their manners, and adhere to their 1g, 
worship. 

The present fort or castle of Surat, was erected 
about the year 1543, when Sultaun Mohammed 
Shah was King of Gujrat. As this kingdom soon 
after yielded to the Mogul arms, Surat became sub- 
ject to the government of Delhi. It fell in with the 
Mogul policy, to separate the administration of the 
city, from the government of the castle. The Gover- 
nor of the castle, and its garrison, were maintained by 
lands or jaghire, and tunkas or assignments on the 
revenue. The Governor of the town received the 
customs, or taxes on exports and imports; the taxes 
called mokaats, on almost all commodities; and the 
land revenue, subject to certain deductions for the 
Delhi treasury, of some surrounding districts. 

For the maritime protection of the western side of 
India, the Mogul government established a fleet. Its 
expense, in whole or in part, was defrayed by as- 
signments on the revenues of Surat. Some time 
after the command of this fleet had fallen into the 
hands of the chiefs, called the Siddees of Rajahpoor, 
or about the year 1734, the Mahrattas, carrying their 
conquests over almost all the province, reduced the 
revenues of Surat to the taxes levied within the 
town, and the produce of a few remaining districts. 
The Nabob of Surat, thus straitened in his resources, 
began to fail in his payments to the fleet. Thereupon 
the Siddee blockaded the port; and compelled him to 
appropriate to those payments the revenue of the 
principal district from which any land revenue was 
now derived, as well as a considerable part of the 
duties collected within the town. In the year 1746, 
died the Nabob Teigh Beg Khan, and was succeeded 
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BOOK Vi. in the Nabobship by Sufder Khan, whose son, Vukar 
Cur. 10- Khan, entered at the same time upon the government 


1800. 


of the castle. But Mea Atchund, who had married 
into the family of the late Nawaub, and was supported 
by his widow, and some of the leading men, con- 
trived to possess himself of the castle, to the expul- 
sion of Vukar Khan. He also applied to the Mah- 
ratta, Damagee, the ancestor of the present Guickwar 
princes ; and promised him a portion of the revenues 
of Surat, if aided by him in expelling also the Nabob 
of the town. By this, commenced the Mahratta 
chout, which was afterwards shared with the Peshwa. 
An officer, as collector of chout, was established on 
the part of the Peshwa, and another on the part of 
the Gwickwar princes, who, under the pretence of 
its affecting the revenues, and hence the Mahratta 
chout, interfered with every act of administration, 
and contributed to increase the misgovernment of 
the city. Even when the English, at a much later 
period, conceived the design of forcing upon the 
Nawaub a better administration of justice, they were 
restrained by fear of the Mahrattas, to whom the 
chout on law-suits (a fourth part of all litigated pro- 
perty was the fee for government) was no insigni- 
ficant portion of the exacted tribute. 

Mea Achund succeeded in expelling the Nabob 
of the city; was himself after a little time compelled 
to fly; but a second time recovered his authority, 
which he permanently retained. Amid these revo- 
lutions, however, the government of the castle had 
been acquired by the Siddee. But the use which 
he made of his power was so oppressive to the 
city, that several invitations were soon after made to 
the English to dispossess him ; and take the command 
both of the castle and the fleet. Fear of embroiling 
themselves with the Mahrattas, and the danger of 
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deficient funds, kept the English shy till 1758, when BOOK VI. 
an outrage was committed upon some Englishmen CHAN 10: 
by the people of the Siddee, and all redress refused. 1800. 
The Nabob agreed to assist them in any enterprise 
against the Siddee, provided he himself was secured 

in the government of the town. A treaty to this 

effect, reserving to the English the power of appoint- 

ing a naib or deputy to the Nawaub, was concluded 

on the 4th of March, 1759; and on the same day the 

Siddee agreed to give up the castle and the fleet. 
Sunnuds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Com- 

pany with the command and emoluments of both; 

in consequence of which, the Mogul flag continued 

to fly on the castle, and at the mast-head of the 
Company’s principal cruiser on the station. The 
annual sum, allotted by the sunnuds for the expense 

of the castle and fleet, was two lacs of rupees; but 

the sources from which it was to be derived were 

found to be far from equal to its production. 

In 1763, the Nawaub Mea <Achund died; and, 
under the influence of the Bombay government, was 
succeeded by his son. In 1777, the office of Naib 
was wholly abolished, by consent of the Company ; 
and its funds transferred to the exchequer of the 
Nabob. 

Another succession took place in 1790, when the 
father died, and the son, in right of inheritance, 
avowed by the English government, ascended the 
musnud. His right was exactly the same as that of 
the other governors, whose power became hereditary, 
and independent, upon the decline of the Mogul 
government; that of the Subahdars, for example, of 
Oude, of Bengal, and Deccan, or the Nawaub of 
Arcot, acknowledged and treated as sovereign, heredi-. 
tary princes, both by the English government, and 
the English people. 
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BOOKVI. The expense which the English had incurred, by 
Caar. 10. holding the castle of Surat, had regularly exceeded 
1800, the sum, which, notwithstanding various arrange- 
ments with the Nabob, they had been able to draw 
from the sources of revenue. Towards the year 
1797, the English authorities, both at home and at 
the spot, expressed impatience under this burthen, 
and the Nawaub was importuned for two things ; the 
adoption of measures for the reform of government in 
the city ; and an enlargement of the English receipts. 
The expedient in particular recommended, was, to 
disband a great proportion of his own undisciplined 
soldiery, and assign to the English funds sufficient 
for the maintenance of three local battalions. “ The 
Nabob,” says Governor Duncan, “ betrayed an im- 
mediate jealousy of, and repugnance to, any conces- 
sion ; as well on the alleged ground of the inadequacy 
of his funds; as of the principle of our interference 
with his administration ; which he declared to be in- 
consistent with the treaty of 1759.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, he was induced, after a pressing negotiation, 
to consent to pay one lac of rupees annually, and to 
make other concessions to the annual amount of 
rather more than 30,000 rupees. But on the 8th of 
January, 1799, before the treaty was concluded, he 
died. He left only an infant son, who survived him 
but a few weeks: and his brother, as heir, laid claim 

to the government. 

The power of the English was now so great, that 
without their consent it was vain to hope to be Go- 
vernor of Surat; and it was resolved, on so favour- 
able a conjuncture, to yield their consent, at the price 
alone of certain concessions. These were, the estab- 
lishment of a judicature, and the payment of a suffi- 
cient quantity of money. The negotiation continued 
till the month of April, 1800. The chief difficulty 
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regarded the amount of tribute. Importunity was BOOKVI. 
carried to the very utmost. The re-establishment of ©#4?: '0 
the naibship was the instrument of intimidation; for agnee, 
the right of the claimant was regarded by the Bom- 
bay government as too certain to be disputed. Go- 
vernor Duncan, in his letter to the English chief at 
Surat, dated 18th April, 1'799, describing a particular 
sum of money as no more than what the Nabob ought 
to give, to ensure his succession, and prevent the 
English from appointing a naib, adds, “ which we 
have as clear a right to do, as he has to become Nabob; 
or to enjoy the fruits of our protection to his family 
and himself. Both points stand equally specified in 
the treaty.” With regard to the right, however, of 
re-establishing a naibship, after having sanctioned its 
abolition, the case was by no means clear. The 
Court of Directors, in their letter to the Bombay 
Presidency, dated the 17th of February, 1797, had 
declared, “ Although it cannot be denied that the 
present Nabob, his father, and his grandfather, owed 
their elevation to the influence of the Company; we 
doubt our right to 1mpose upon the Nabob an officer 
under this denomination; from the consideration that 
the first naib, nominated by the Company’s repre- 
sentatives in 1759, was appointed under an express 
article of a written agreement with the then Nabob 
Mea Achund, and that upon the death of a second 
naib the office was consolidated with the office of 
Nabob, and was not renewed upon the succession of 
the present Nabob.” With regard to the right of 
inheritance in the present claimant, beside the de- 
clarations of Governor Duncan, of which that above 
quoted is not the only one, Mr. Seton, the chief at Surat, 
in his letter to Mr. Duncan, of 26th of December, 
1799, says, * The Supreme Government determined 
the musnud to be the hereditary right of his brother, 
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BOOK VI. and from that decision consequently now his estab- 
Caar. 10. lished inheritance.” 


1800. 


The claimant consented to pay a lac of rupees 
annually, but perseveringly insisted that beyond that 
sum the revenues of the place would not enable him 
to go. After every mode of importunity was ex- 
hausted, and every species of inquiry was made, Mr. 
Seton became satisfied, that his statement was just, 
and on the 18th of August, 1799, wrote to the Go- 
vernor of Bombay in the following words: “ I have 
left nothing undone; and pressed him to the utmost. 
I am convinced he has not the means, or believe he 
really would pay more. Poor Mr. Farmer has been 
led into a false opinion of the resources of Surat ; and 
I could almost venture to stake my life on it, that 
more than the lac is not to be got by any means short 
of military force. Take the Government from the 
family, and pension them (though such a measure 
would, in my humble opinion, be contrary to good 
faith), I scarce believe, after all endeavours, that the 
Company with these pensions, and the increased ne- 
cessary establishments, would be more in pocket, 
than they will now with their present establishment 
and this donation. What were the views of the 
Comrany in possessing themselves of the castle? 
Whatever they were, they are not altered, and they 
were then satisfied with the castle, and tunka revenue, 
which is only diminished from a decrease of trade; 
and here a lac is unconditionally offered, which ex- 
ceeds the amount of castle and tunka revenue by 
25,000 rupees per annum; yet the present govern- 
ment are not satisfied therewith, and still want more; 
which cannot be raised, if the Nabob does not squeeze 
it out of the subjects.” 

A dispatch from the Governor-General, dated 10th 
March, 1800, was in due course received, which 
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ordered the Nawaub to be immediately displaced, BOOK VI. 
and the government and revenues to be wholly as- 7” 
sumed by the English. This was the most uncere- 1800. 
monious act of dethronement, which the English had 

yet performed; as the victim was the weakest and 

most obscure. Some of the explanations with which 

this command was accompanied are not much less 
remarkable than the principal fact. Not negotiation, 

but dethronement, would have been adopted from the 

first, except for one reason, namely, a little danger. 

“ The exigencies of the public service,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, “ during the late war in Mysore, and 

the negotiations which succeeded the termination of 

it, would have rendered it impracticable for your 
government to furnish the military force, indispensably 
necessary, for effecting a reform of the government of 
Surat, even if other considerations had not rendered 

it adviseable to defer that reform until the complete 
re-establishment of tranquillity throughout the British 
possessions in India.’’ It is here of importance, once 

more, to remark upon the phraseology of the Gover- 
nor-General. To dethrone the sovereign, to alter 
completely the distribution of the powers of govern- 

ment, and to place them in a set of hands wholly 
different and new, though it constituted one of the 

most complete revolutions which it is possible to con- 

celve, was spoken of as a “reform of the govern- 
ment.” 

The reasoning, by force of which the Governor- 
General claims the right to make such a reform, 
ought to be heard. “ On a reference,” says he, “ to 
the treaty of 1759, concluded with Mayeneddien, we 
find that it was only a personal engagement with 
that Nabob, and that it did not extend to his heirs. 
Independent of the terms of the treaty, the discussion 
which passed in 1763, on the death of Mayeneddien, 
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BOOK VI. as well as the letter from your government, dated the 
Cuar. 10. 95th of March, 1790, when the office of Nabob again 
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became vacant, prove it to have been the general sense, 
that the operation of the treaty of 1759 ceased on the 
demise of Mayeneddien. The power of the Mogul 
having also become extinct; it follows, that the Com- 
pany not being restricted, with respect to the dis- 
posal of the office of Nabob, by any specific treaty, 
are at Tiberty to dispose of it as they my think 
proper.” 

Here two things are assumed; first, that te En- 
glish of that day were not bound by the treaty of 
1759; the second, that, wheresoever not bound by 
specific treaties, the English were at liberty to de- 
throne any sovereign whom they pleased; or, in the 
language of the Governor-General, “ to dispose of 
the office of Nabob, as they may think proper.” 
Upon no part of this reasoning is any comment re- 
quired. 

Attention is also due to the conduct of the Bombay 
rulers. Governor Duncan, and Mr. Seton had, both 
of them, previously declared their conviction of the 
clear right of the Nabob, not only to the Nabobship 
by right of inheritance, but to the support and alli- 
ance of the English, by a treaty which their acts 
had repeatedly confirmed. Yet, no sooner did they 
receive the command of the Governor-General to de- 
throne him, than they were ready to become the 
active instruments of that dethronement, and, as far 
as appears, without so much as a hint, that in their 
opinion the command was unjust. 

The Governor-General next proceeds to say, that 
the sort of government which was performed by the 
Nabob was exceedingly bad. Neither was the de- 
fence of the city from external enemies in a tolerable 
state; nor was its internal government compatible 
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with the happiness of the people, under the pre- BOOK VI. 
vailing “ frauds, exactions, and mismanagement in “"*"" a 
the collection of the revenue, the avowed corruption jg09, 
in the administration of justice, and the entire inef- 
ficiency in the police. It is obvious” he continues, 
“ that these important objects,” namely, the security 
and good government of Surat, “can only be attained 
by the Company taking the entire civil and military 
government of the city into their own hands; and 
consequently,” he adds, “ it is their duty, as well as 
their right, to have recourse to that measure.” 

Here again we see the doctrine most clearly 
avowed, and most confidently laid down as a basis of 
action, that bad government under any sovereign 
constitutes a right, and even a duty, to dethrone 
him; either in favour of the East India Company 
alone, if they ought to have the monopoly of de- 
thronement; or in favour of mankind at large, if the 
privilege ought to be as diffusive as the reason on 
which it is founded. 

It being deemed, by the Governor of Bombay, 
that his own presence would be useful for effecting 
the revolution at Surat, he left the Presidency in the 
end of April, and arrived on the 2d of May. After 
endeavouring to secure the co-operation of the per- 
sons, whose influence was most considerable on the 
mind of the Nawaub, he opened the business to that 
ruler himself, on the 9th, and allowed him till the 
12th to deliberate upon his answer. At the inter- 
view, on that day, the Nawaub declared; that he 
could not survive acquiescence in the demand; not 
only from the sense of personal degradation ; but from 
the odium he must incur among all Mussulmans, if he 
consented to place the door of Mecca in the hands of 
a people who had another faith.”” The steps neces- 
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BOOK VI. sary for accomplishing the revolution without regard 
Caar.10. to his consent, were now pursued; and preparations 


Terai die 


po. were made for removing his troops from the guard of 


the city, and taking possession of it, by the Com- 
pany’s soldiers, the following morning. In the mean 
time, the reflections of the Nawaub, and the remon- 
strances of his friends, convinced him that, opposi- 
tion being fruitless, submission was the prudent choice, 
he therefore communicated to the Gévernor his wil- 
lingness to comply, and the treaty was mutually 
signed on the following day. It had been trans- 
mitted by the Governor-General, ready-drawn; and 
was executed without alteration. The Nabob re- 
signed the government, civil and military, with all its 
emoluments, powers, and privileges, to the East India 
Company. And on their part, the Company agreed 
to pay the Nabob and his heirs one lac of rupees an- 
nually, together with a fifth part of what should re- 
main, as surplus of the revenues, after deduction of 
this allowance, of the Mahratta chout, and of the 
charges of collection. 

When the powers of government were thus vested 
in English hands, establishments were formed for the 
administration of justice, for the superintendence of 
police, for the collection of the revenue, and for the 
provision of the Company’s investment. For this 
purpose, the Governor-General had given two leading 
directions ; the first was, that each of these depart- 
ments should be committed to distinct persons; and 
the second, that the powers vested in the several of- 
ficers should correspond as nearly as possible with 
those of the corresponding officers in Bengal. They 
have, therefore, no need of description. 

Though stripped of all the powers of government, 
and a mere pensioner of state, it was still accounted 
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proper for Meer Nasseer ad Dien to act the farce of BOOK VI. 
royalty ; his succession to the musnud of his ancestors ©#4"- 10- 
was now acknowledged by the English government, j g99, 
and he was placed on it with the same pomp and 
ceremony, as if he had been receiving all the powers 
of sovereignty, on the day after he had for ever re- 
signed them. 

The great difficulty was, to obtain deliverance from 
the misery of the Mahratta chout. The Guickwar 
prince expressed the greatest readiness to compliment 
the Company, to whom he looked for protection, with 
the share which belonged to him. With the Peshwa, 
the business was not so easily arranged. 

In the dispatch of the Court of Directors, dated 
Political Department, 18th October, 1797,” and 
addressed “ 'To our President in Council at Fort St. 
George,” they say, “ We have requested Lord Morn- 
ington to make a short stay at Madras, previous to his 
proceeding to take upon himself the Government- 
General of Bengal, for the purpose of endeavouring 
te prevail on the Nabob of Arcot to agree to a mo- 
dification of the treaty with his Highness in 1792.” 
Lord Hobart had just been recalled, because he dif- 
fered with the Government-General of that day, in 
regard to some of the expedients which he adopted 
for the attainment of this modification.*» The Di- 
rectors, notwithstanding, go on to say, “ It were to 
be wished that the zealous endeavours of Lord Ho- 
bart, for that purpose, had proved successful; and as, 
in our opinion, nothing short of the modification pro- 
posed is likely to answer any beneficial purpose, Lord 


1 See a folio volume of 535 pages, of papers relating to this transaction 
solely, printed by order of the House of Commons, dated 14th July, 
1806, and furnished with a copious table of contents, by which every 
paper, to which the text bears reference, will be easily found. 

® Vide, supra, p. 62. 
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ROOK VI. Mornington will render a most essential service to 
Cuap. 10. : . 

the Company, should he be able to accomplish that 

1300. object, or an arrangement similar thereto. But feel- 


ing, as we du, the necessity of maintaining our credit 
With the country powers, by an exact observance of 
treaties—a principle so honourably established under 
Lord Cornwallis’s administration—we cannot autho- 
rize his Lordship to exert other powers than those of 
persuasion, to induce the Nabob to form a new ar- 
rangement.’ It is sufficiently remarkable to hear 
ministers and directors conjunctly declaring, that “ the 
principle of an exact observance of treaties” still re- 
mained to be “ honourably established,” at the time 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It was the de- 
sire of credit with the country powers, that now con- 
stituted the motive to its observance. But if the 
Company when weak could disregard such credit 
With the country powers, they had much less reason 
now to dread any inconvenience from the want of it. 
Besides, the question is, whether the country powers 
ever gave them, or gave any body, credit for a faith, 
of which they can so little form a conception, as that 
of regarding a treaty any longer than it 1s agreeable 
to their interests to do so. 

In a letter in council, dated Fort William, 4th 
July, 1798, the home authorities are told, that “ im- 
mediately on his arrival at Fort St. George, the Go- 
vernor-General lost no time in taking the necessary 
steps for opening a negotiation with the Nabob of 
Arcot, with a view to the accomplishment of your 
wishes, with regard to the modification of the treaty 
of 1792.—The Governor-General, however, found 
his Highness so completely indisposed to that arrange- 


1 Papers relating to the affairs of the Carnatic, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, in August, 1803, 1. 243, 
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mént, as to preclude all hopes of obtaining his con- BOOK VI. 
sent to it at present.” The letter then promises, at a “"“" 1" 
future day, a detailed account of the communications 1 g09, 
which had passed between the Governor-General and 
Nabob: but this was never sent.’ 

In 1799 the Governor-General, when he was again 
at Madras, and war with Mysore was begun, thought 
another favourable opportunity had arrived of urging 
the Nabob afresh on the subject of changes so ar- 
dently desired. The treaty of 1792 gave a right to 
assume the temporary government of the country 
on the occurrence of war in the Carnatic. To this 
measure the Nawaub and his father had always ma- 
nifested the most intense aversion. It was hoped 
that the view of this extremity, and of the burthen 
of debt to the Company, with which he was loaded 
and galled, would operate forcibly upon his mind. 
The Governor-General accordingly proposed that he 
should cede to the Company, in undivided sovereignty, 
those territories which were already mortgaged for 
the payment of his subsidy, in which case he would 
be exempted from the operation of the clause which 
subjected him to the assumption of his country; 
while it was further proposed to make over to him, in 
liquidation of his debt to the Company, certain sums, 
in dispute between them, to the amount of 2,320,040 
pagodas. 

These conditions were proposed to the Nabob by 
letter, dated the 24th of April. The Nabob an- 
swered by the same medium, dated the 13th of May. 
The season for alarming him, by the assumption of 
his country, was elapsed, Sermgapatam being taken, 
and the war at an end. The Nabob, therefore, stood 
upon the strength of his treaty, which he represented 


' Papers, ut supra, p. 204. 
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as so wise, and so admirable, that no change could 
be made in it, without the sacrifice of some mutual 
advantage ; that, even if the assumption of his coun- 
try were necessary, which, thanks to the Divine 
mercy, was at present far from the case; nay, “ were 
the personal inconvenience ten times greater;” the 
sacrifice -would be cheerfully made, “ rather than 
consent to the alteration of the treaty, even in a let- 
ter.” Besides, there were other engagements, by 
which the Nabob must ever hold himself inviolably 
bound. These were, respect for “ the Joved and re- 
vered Personages” by whom the treaty was framed, 
and the dying commands of his honoured father, to 
which he had pledged a sacred regard. He also 
plied the Governor-General with an argument, which 
to his mind might be regarded as peculiarly persua- 
sive—an argument drawn pure from parliamentary 
stores—experience against theory : “ I cannot,” said 
he, “ overlook a circumstance, which, in affairs of 
this sort, must naturally present itself to the mind of 
your Lordship; that the treaty, which is now sug- 
gested to be defective, has had a trial, my Lord, of 
more than seven years; and, without a single excep- 
tion, has been found, for that period, not only sufh- 
cient for all common purposes, but has secured the 
fulfilment of every condition stipulated in it, with an 
harmony uninterrupted; and perhaps, I might add, 
almost unprecedented in any country or age.” ! 

The Court of Directors, in their political letter to 
Fort St. George, dated the 5th of June, 1799, say, 
“ ‘We have been advised, by the Earl of Mornington, 
that the Nabob continues to oppose a determined reso- 
lution to the modification of the treaty of 1792, 
which hag been repeatedly proposed to him. At the 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 213-216, 
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same time, we observe, that his Highness has dis- BOOK VI. 
tinctly acknowledged, that he is in the practice of ©™?: 1°. 
raising money annually by assignments of the reve- goo, 
nues of those districts, which form the security for 
the payment of the Company’s subsidy.” They add, 
*‘ As this practice is unquestionably contrary to the 
letter, and subversive of the spirit, of that treaty, we 
direct, that, immediately upon the receipt hereof, 
you adopt the necessary measures for taking pos- 
session, in the name of the Company, of the whole, 
or any part, of the said districts, the revenues of 
which shall appear to be so assigned; and that you 
continue to hold the same, and collect the rents 
thereof, in order that the Company may not in future 
be deprived of the only security which they possess, 
under the before-mentioned treaty, to answer any 
failure in the Nabob, in the discharging his subsidy. 
You will immediately communicate to the Nabob the 
determination we have come to, and the orders you 
have received relative to this point.” ’ 

The affirmation, relative to the assignments on the 
districts in pledge, is contrasted with the following 
affirmation of the Nabob, in his letter of the 13th of 
May, just quoted, in which he answers the proposal 
and reasonings which the letter of the Governor- 
General had pressed upon his mind: “I do most 
unequivocally assure your Lordship, on the word and 
faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of the districts 
set apart by the treaty of 1792 have been, or are, in 
any manner or way, directly or indirectly, assigned 
by me, or with my knowledge, to any individual 
whatsoever: and, having made this solemn and un- 
reserved declaration, I would hope, that I need not 
urge more.” ° 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 216. 2 Ibid. p. 214. 
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With respect to the command of the home autho- 
rities to take possession of the districts, and all the 
rest of their expedients, the Governor of Fort St. 
George, on the 11th of April, 1800, writes, “ Your 
letter to the Governor-General, dated the 16th June, 
1799, is still under his Lordship’s consideration. But 
it is material for me to repeat—and with impressive 
earnestness, that no security, sufficiently extensive 
and efficient, for the British interest in the Carnatic, 
can be derived from the treaty of 1792; and that no 
divided power, however modified, can possibly avert 
the utter ruin of that devoted country.” ’ 

On the 13th of Junc, 1799, the home authorities 
wrote to the Governor-General, ‘ In the event of a 
war with Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countries of 
the Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, will 
of course come under the Company’s management: 
and we direct, that they be not relinquished, without 
special orders from us, for that purpose; in order to 
afford sufficient time for the formation of arrange- 
ments for relieving those respective princes from all 
incumbrances upon their revenues.” Upon this sub- 
ject the Governor-General writes, on the 25th of 
January, 1800, “ The short duration of the war 
rendered it inexpedient for me to assume the manage- 
ment of the respective countries, of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, and of the Rajah of Tanjore, on behalf 
of the Company.—The immediate effect of such an 
assumption would have been, a considerable failure 
of actual resource, at a period of the utmost exigency, 
I shall hereafter communicate my sentiments at large, 
with respect to the state of Tanjore and the Car- 
natic. The latter now occupies my particular atten- 
tion; and I fear that the perverse counsels of the 
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Nabob of Arcot will prove a serious obstacle to any BOOK VI. 


effectual improvement of your affairs in that quar- °™*": 1°- 
ter.” * ee 


Tuljajee, the Rajah of Tanjore, died in 1786, 
and was succeeded by Ameer Sing, his son. The 
conduct of this prince gave so little satisfaction to 
the English, that, after the peace of Scringapatam, 
which Lord Cornwallis concluded with ‘Tippoo in 
1792, they deliberated concerning the propriety of 
intrusting him any longer with the civil administration 
of the country. But the supreme government “ were 
of opinion, that, under all the circumstances in 
which the question was involved, it would be more 
suitable to the national character, to hazard an error 
on the side of lenity, than to expose themselves to 
the imputation of having treated him with excessive 
rigour.” Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with 
him, dated 12th of July, 1793, and his country, 
which, like Carnatic, had been taken under English 
management during the war, was restored to him, 
in as full possession as before. 

In the year 1798, a convenient discovery was 
made; that Ameer Sing was not the legal heir to 
the musnud of Tanjore; but Serfojee, the adopted 
son of Tuljajee. ‘The question of the rights of these 
two princes remains in obscurity. The documents 
have not yet been made accessible to the public; and 
we know not upon what grounds the decision was 
formed. This only we know, that it was deter- 
mined to dethrone Ameer Sing, and to set up Ser- 
fojee in his stead. Serfogee was obviously in a si- 
tuation to submit implicitly to any terms which the 
English might think proper to prescribe. After some 
months, therefore, of preparation, a treaty was con- 
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Papers found at Seringapatam. 


cluded with him, dated 25th October, 1799, by 
which he resigned for ever all the powers of govern- 
ment to the English, and received a pension of one 
lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of the net reve- 
nues,’ 

On the 7th of April, 1800, the Governor-General 
forwarded to the Governor of Fort St. George, cer- 
tain letters and papers, found by the English in the 
palace of Seringapatam. These documents related 
to a correspondence of the two Nabobs of Arcot, the 
father and the son, with the Sultan of Mysore. The 
Governor-General directed Lord Clive to proceed 
without loss of time in conducting an inquiry into 
the circumstances of which the papers appeared to 
afford indication, and in particular transmitted a list 
of witnesses whose evidence was to be carefully and 
zealously collected. In the mean time, he himself 
had completely prejudged the question; and did 
what depended upon him to make Lord Clive pre- 
judge it, ina similar manner. “ A deliberate con- 
sideration,” says he, in the very letter which directed 
inquiry, “ of the evidence resulting from the whole 
of these documents has not only confirmed, in the 
most unquestionable manner, my suspicions of the 
existence of a secret correspondence between the 
personages already named, but satisfied my judgment, 
that its object, on the part of the Nabobs Wallajah 
and Omdut ul Omrah, and especially of the latter, 
was of the most hostile tendency to the British in- 
terests.—The proofs arising from the papers would 
certainly he sufficient to justify the British govern- 
ment, in depriving that faithless and ungrateful 
prince, of all means of rendering any part of the 
resources of the territories, which he holds under the 
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protection of the Company, subservient to the further BOOK VI. 
violation of his engagements, and to the prosecution ©™*: '% 
of his desperate purposes of treachery and ingra- jo, 
titude.” ? 

However, the Governor-General thought, it would, 
notwithstanding, be more consonant with “ the dig- 
nity, and systematic moderation of the British go- 
vernment,” not to take the country from its prince, 
till some inquiry had first been made. But iic says, 
“ Although it is my wish to delay the actual assump- 
tion of his Highness’s government until that inquiry 
shall be completed, I deem it necessary to authorize 
your Lordship to proceed immediately to make every 
arrangement preparatory to that measure, which now 
appea,s to have become inevitable.” ? 

Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than such 
a discovery at such a time. This the Governor- 
General has the frankness to declare. “ While those 
orders, lately conveyed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors relative to the Company’s connexion with 
the Nabob, were under my consideration, a com- 
bination of fortunate circumstances revealed this cor- 
respondence.”* When the Governor-General, and 
all his superiors, and all his subordinates, in the 
government of India, were languishing and panting 
for the possession of the Carnatic, but afraid, with- 
out some more plausible reason than they yet pos- 
sessed, to commence the seizure, here it was pro- 
vided for them in extraordinary perfection. But the 
very circumstance which recommended it to the eager 
affections of the East India functionaries will recom- 
mend it to the rigid scrutiny of those whose minds 
are more happily situated for appreciating the facts. 

The documents on which so extraordinary a value 
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was set by the Governor-General consisted almost 
entirely of certain things picked out from a mass of 
correspondence which purported to have passed be- 
tween the “ Presence” (the title which Tippoo be- 
stowed upon himself), and the two vakeels, Goolam 
Ali Khan, and Ali Reza Khan, who accompanied, 
in 1792, the hostage sons of the Sultaun to Madras. 
Besides these, only two letters were produced; one 
from a subsequent vakeel of Tippoo at Madras; an- 
other, supposed to be from Omdut ul Omrah, but 
under a fictitious name. 

It is proper to ascertain the value of one circum- 
stance, on which those who are not partial to the 
British character will not fail to animadvert. As the 
British government was situated with respect to the 
papers of Tippoo, it was, it may be affirmed, the 
easiest thing in the world to procure evidence for any 
purpose which it pleased: And I wish we could say, 
that civilization and philosophy have made so great 
a progress in Europe, that European rulers would 
not fabricate a mass of evidence, even where a king- 
dom is the prize. Yet the time is so very recent, 
when such expedients formed a main engine of go- 
vernment, and the progress in political morality ap- 
pears to be so very slow, that it would be utterly 
unsafe to proceed upon the supposition that forgery 
is exploded as an instrument of government. In the 
case of the British government, so much the greater 
number of those employed in carrying it on would 
probably refuse to share im the fabrication of a mass 
of evidence, that the small number of individuals 
who might have no insuperable objection to it, would 
find it, in few cases, easy; in most, impossible, to 
accomplish their purpose. With regard to Lord 
Wellesley, even lis faults bear so little affinity with 
this species of vice, and his most conspicuous virtues 
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are so directly opposed to it, that we may safely BOOK VI. 
infer it to be as unlikely in his case, as in any that can ©24?: 1° 
well be supposed, that he would fabricate evidence to , g9o, 
attain the objects of his desire, notwithstanding the 
violence with which he was apt to desire, and the 
faculty which he possessed of persuading himself, that 
every thing was righteous by which his desires were 
going to be fulfilled. 

But an argument, more conclusive than any argu- 
ment from character, either national or individual, 
can almost ever be, at any rate to strangers, and 
those whose partiality one has no reason to expect, 
is this: That the papers prove nothing; which most 
assuredly would not have been the case, had they 
been fabricated for the purpose of proving. On the 
other hand, if they had exhibited a proof which was 
very strong and specific, it would have been no easy 
task, after the very exceptionable manner in which 
they were examined, to have proved that all suspicion 
of them was utterly groundless. 

Among tlfé objects recommended to the vakeels 
who accompanied the sons of Tippoo to Madras, one, 
very naturally, was, to communicate to him useful 
intelligence of every description. ‘They had even a 
particular commission with regard to secret intelli- 
gence, in which a delineation of the defensive works 
of Fort St. George was particularly included ; and 
they were furnished with a cipher for carrying 
it on. 

With other articles of intelligence, which the va- 
keels availed themselves of their situation to transmit 
to their royal master, an account was given of the 
deportment of the Nabob of Arcot, towards the 
princes, and towards themselves; and of the conver- 
sations which took place between them. The letters 
relating to this subject were those which were re- 
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BOOK VI. garded as affording evidence against Wallajah, the de- 
ee ceased, and Omdut ul Omrah, the reigning, Nabob. 


1800. 


It is ta be remarked, that Lord Cornwallis, after 
he had reduced Tippoo to a situation, in which he 
regarded him as too weak to be any longer formi- 
dable, adopted the liberal design of conciliating his 
Jnind, and gaining it, if possible, by a respectful, 
generous, and even flattering style of intercourse, to 
a state of good will toward the English nation. The 
same course he recommended to the Nabob Wallajah, 
who had suffered so deeply by the raising of Tippoo’s 


. house, and towards which he had often manifested 


so great a degree of contempt and aversion. 

There were various circumstances which just at 
that time induced the Nabob to follow these injunc- 
tions of the Governor-General with great alacrity. 
The fame and authority of Tippoo were now sufhi- 
ciently high to render his friendship an object of im- 
portance. The Nabob of Arcot, on the other hand, 
felt himself in a state of degradation, and reduced 
to a cipher among the princes of Indid. It soothed 
his vanity to hold some intercourse with as many of 
them as possible; and not least with one who now 
occupied so large a space in the eye of the world as 
the Sultaun of Mysore. It increased his dignity and 
consequence ; when he induced other princes to use to- 
wards him the language of friendship; and to treat 
him as a prince upon a level with themselves. This 
rendered it more difficult for the English to accomplish 
their design of divesting him, as he dreaded, of all 
his sovereign powers, and reducing him and his 
family to the condition of mere pensioners of state. 
He seems, accordingly, to have been very eager, to 
add the forms of a confidential intercourse with 
Tippoo, to the other circumstances which held him 
forth to the world as a sovereign prince, and which 
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he regarded with justice as the only barrier between BOOK VI. 
him and dethronement. CHAES 10; 
Attentions to the princes while at Madras, and 1800. 
assurances of his favourable sentiments towards the 
Sultaun, and of his ardent desire of a suitable re- 
turn, were the expedients of which he made use. 
Oriental expressions of compliment are all extra-. 
vagant, and hyperbolical; and we cannot, on such 
an occasion, suppose that the Nabob would use the 
most feeble and cold. Another «:rcumstance of great 
importance to be remembered was, that the letters 
containe ‘1 not the expressions of the Nabob, but only 
the exm.ssions of the vakeels reporting them; and 
that Ina.an agents reporting to their principals seldom 
pay any regard to realities, but, as far as they 
can, to go with advantage to themselves, heighten 
whatsoever thcy think will be agreeable to their mas- 
ter, extenuate whatsoever they think he will dislike. 
Now, when all the expressions which the vakeels of 
Tippoo report to have been used by the Nabob and 
his son are tortured to the utmost, nothing can be 
extracted from them but declarations of friendly sen- 
timents, in an hyperbolical style. Even the Persian 
translator of the English government, who drew up 
a repart upon the documents, highly praised by the 
Governor-General, and in which every effort is made 
to draw from them evidence of guilt, has the candour 
to say, “ The accuracy of reports from agents, natives 
of India, to their principals, cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, be implicitly relied on; and, in one of 
the reports of the vakeels which contains the sub- 
stance of a conference between themselves, the 
princes, and the Nabob, at which Colonel Doveton 
Was present, a,speech is ascribed to that gentleman 
which is evidently fabricated ; a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports ;— 
VOL. ¥I, T 
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BOOK VI. and if the evidence of the Nabob’s conduct rested 
soasbiaed solely upon them, the proofs might be considered as 
1800, extremely defective and problematical.” * 

Thus far, then, the ground is clear. But, beside the 
reports of the vakeels, what further proof is alleged ? 
There are the letters of 'Tippoo, and the key to the 
cipher. The letters of Tippoo contain no more than 
a return to the civil expressions of the Nabob; vague 
declarations of good will, couched in a similar style. 
The key to the cipher shows that Wallajah was 
designated by the term /Vell-wisher of mankind, the 
English by that of New Comers, the Nizam by that 
of Nothingness, the Mahrattas that of Despicable ; 
and soon. And this is the whole matter of evidence 
which the papers contained. 

To establish still further the dark designs which 
the Governor-General firmly concluded that a few 
hyperbolical expressions had already proved, a list of 
nine witnesses was transmitted to Madras, of whom 
the two vakeels, Gholam Ali Khan, and Ali Reza 
Khan, were the chief. A commission consisting of 
two of the most approved servants of the Company, 
Mr. Webbe, the secretary to the Madras government, 
and Colonel Close, were selected to conduct the inves- 
tigation. Every precaution was taken, such as that 
of preventing communication between the witnesses, 
to get from them either the evidence pure, or the 
means of detecting its impurity. 

It was resolved to begin with the two vakeels, who 
of course could best elucidate their own correspon- 
dence. ‘T'o form a proper judgment of their testi- 
mony, several circumstances ought to be remarked. 
In the first place, they were Orientals; that is, men, 
accustomed, in the use of language toward those on 
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whom their hopes and their fears depended, to regard BOOK VI. 
very little the connexion between their words and ©: !°- 
the corresponding matters of fact, but chiefly the 1800. 
connexion between those words, and the impression, 
favoutable or unfavourable, which they were likely 
to make on the minds of the great persons, on whose 
power the interests of the speaker most remarkably 
depended. In the second place, it is impossible to 
conceive any dependance more abject, than was, at 
this time, the dependance of the Khans, Golam Ah, 
and Ali Reza, upon the English government. The 
government, under which they had found employ- 
ment, was totally destroyed. Every source of inde- 
pendent subsistence was cut off; they lived upon a 
pension which they received from the English govern- 
ment, and which it was only necessary to withhold 
to plunge them into the deepest abyss of human 
misery. They had every motive which interest could 
yield to affirm what would be agreeable tu the English 
government. ‘They could have no interested motive 
to speak what would be agreeable to Tippoo, Walla- 
jah, or Omdut ul Omrah. In these circumstances, if 
they had givcn a testimony in every respect conform- 
able to the wishes of the English government, what 
depended upon -their affirmation would have been 
regarded as of little or no value by any impartial 
judge. But im as far as they gave a testimony in 
opposition to those wishes, that is, in opposition, as 
they must have believed, to their own interests, their 
testimony has some of the strongest possible claims 
upon our belief. 

Every thing was done to remove any obstructions 
which might exist in the minds of the witnesses to the 
production of such evidence as was expected. They 
were given to understand that no blame would be 
attached to them, who only acted under legitimate 
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BOOK Vi. orders, for their instrumentality in the designs of 
Caar. 10: their master. And they were assured in the strongest 
1800. language, that any appearance of a design to conceal 
the truth, and they well knew what eastern rulers 
were accustomed to call the truth, would be visited 
upon them with all the weight of English indig- 

nation. 

Of the two vakeels, Ali Reza was residing at Velore, 
Golam Ali at Seringapatam. As least remote, Ali 
Reza was examined first. In him, the examining 
commissioners say, in their report to the Governor, 
“we think it necessary to apprize your Lordship 
that we discovered an earnest disposition to develope 
the truth.” Golam Ali they accused of base endea- 
vours at concealment. The evidence of both, taken 
together, tends not to confirm one single suspicion, 
if any could have been justly derived from the papers, 
but to remove them, every one. 

They both distinctly and constantly affirmed, that 
the expressions of good will towards Tippoo, made 
use of in their hearing by Wallajah or his son, were 
never understood by them in any other sense than 
that of vague compliments. Ali Reza gave testimony 
to another point, with regard to which the Persian 
translator, commenting on his evidence, thus declares: 
“In the report of the Persian translator,” namely, 
the report on the documents, “it has been observed, 
that the expressions of attachment and devotion, 
ascribed by the vakeels to the Nabob Wallajah, and 
Omdut ul Omrah, are probably much exaggerated ; 
and that little dependance ought to be placed upon 
the existence of facts, inferred merely from such ex- 
pressions: This conjecture is confirmed by Ali Reza 
Khan, who acknowledges they were much exagge- 
rated, and that i¢ was customary with the vakeels to 
heighten the expressions of regard, which fell from 
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Lord Cornwallis, or the Nabob Wallajah, for the BOOKVI. 
purpose of gratifying the Sultaun; and observed very C4: 10 
justly that the people of this country constantly ex- 1999, 
aggerate their expressions of regard to an extravagant 
degree.” * 

In the reports of the vakeels were, certain expres- 
sions ascribed to the Nabob, complimenting the Sul- 
taun as a pillar of the faith, and admiring the union 
of mussulmen; certain articles of intelligence which 
he was described as conveying; and expedients of 
secrecy which he was described as having em- 
ployed. All this, however, is only the report of 
the vakeels, which is acknowledged to be incapable 
of proving any thing, and which, as it forged a 
speech for Colonel Doveton, would just as probably 
forge for the Nabob and his son. But the circum- 
stances, even If the statement of them is supposed 
to be just, afford no ground for an inference of 
guilt. To call Tippoo a pillar of the Moslem faith, 
one of the most flattering of all compliments to his 
bigoted mind, was not criminal; nor to speak with 
approbation of the union of Moslems, which might 
be an exhortation to the Sultaun to favour the 
Nabob, that is, the English, who always represented 
their interests as the same with his. 

The articles of intelligence which he is said to 
have conveyed are exceedingly trifling; and have at 
any rate the appearance of having been conveyed for 
a good, not for an evil purpose ; for the preservation 
of that harmony between Tippoo and the English, 
which at that time the English had very earnestly at 
heart. Having learned, that suspicions were caused, 
by some intercourse which appeared to take place 
between the Mysore and Mahratta Durbars, the 
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ROOK VI. Nabob sent him his advice, that it would be better 
Cuar. 10 he should desist, and suspend his negotiations, at 
1800, least during the administration of Marquis Corn- 
wallis. Again, having learned the existence of a 
French war, and that Pondicherry was about to be 
attacked, the Nabob sent his advice to the Sultaun 
to withdraw his vakeel from Pondicherry, and to 
intermit all correspondence with the French. This 
is the whole of the intelligence, the conveyance of 
which was construed into overt acts of hostility. 

A few expressions of want of regard for the Eng- 
lish, mixed in the reports of the vakeels, hardly 
deserve attention; both because nothing was more 
likely to be inserted by the vakeels, they knowing 
nothing much more likely to be agreeable to their 
master; and because, if the attachment of the Nabob 
to the English had been ever so entire, it was per- 
fectly in character with oriental sincerity, to affect to 
despise and abhor them, in order to conciliate a mind 
by which it was known they were disliked. 

As to the appearance of a concern about secrecy, 
it is well known to be a feature of the human 
mind in the state of civilization under which the 
Sultaun and Nabob were educated, and in India to a 
singular degree, to make a great affectation of secrecy 
on very trifling occasions; and, for the purpose of 
importance, to cover every thing as much as possible 
with a veil of mystery. Under the designation of 
“the affair you know of,’ something was men- 
tioned in the letters of Tippoo and the vakeels; and 
under this mysterious appellation the deepest villainy 
was supposed to be couched. On this, after ex- 
amining their witnesses, the commissioners report, 
“We have the honour to inform your Lordship, that 
the expression of ‘ the affair known of,’ so fre- 
quently repeated in the correspondence, appears to 
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refer to the subject of a proposed connection by mar- BOOK VI. 
riage between the families of Tippoo Sultaun and ©24”: 1 
the Nabob Wallajah.”? 1800. 

On two occasions, while the vakeels remained at 
Madras, the Nabob made appointments for meeting 
with them secretly. But both of them persisted in 
steadily affirming, as witnesses, that nothing passed 
beyond general professions of regard. The affectation 
of a wish to conceal from the English the warmth of 
the attachment he professed, might well be one of 
the artifices made use of by the Nabob for extracting 
those appearances of regard from the Sultaun, which 
it was at this moment his interest to obtain. In 
exact conformity with this idea, he made offer, upon 
the departure of the vakeels from Madras, to estab- 
lish a cipher for the purpose of secret communication. 
But so little value did the Sultaun attach to any 
expected communication from the Nabob, that he 
treated this proposal with total neglect; than which 
a stronger proof can hardly be expected of the inno- 
cence of all the communications which from that 
quarter he had ever received. 

The commissioners say, “ We examined Gholam 
Ali Meer Suddoor, the Dewan Purniah, and the 
Moonshee Hubbeeb Olla,” that is, the men above all 
others acquainted with the secrets of Tippoo’s govern- 
ment; “ but as their testimony did not establish any 
fact, we thought it unnecessary to record their evi- 
dence.” ” 

Not only does this evidence afford no proof of a 
criminal correspondence with Tippoo, on the part of 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 36. 

2 Ibid. p. 39. The papers from Seringapatam, and the examination 
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BOOK VI. the Nabob; but the total inability of the English to 
initio produce further evidence, with all the records of the 
1800, Mysore government in their hands, and all the living 
agents of it within their absolute power, is a proof 
of the contrary ; since it is not credible that a criminal 
correspondence should have existed, and not have left 

more traces of itself. 

It is just to bewail the unhappy situation, in which 
the minds of Englishmen in India are placed. Acted 
upon by circumstances which strongly excite them, 
their understandings are dragged, like those of other 
men, towards a conformity with their desires; and 
they are not guarded against the grossest illusions of 
self-deceit by those salutary influences which operate 
upon the human mind in a more favourable situa- 
tion. The people of India among whom they live, 
and upon whom the miserable effects of their delu- 
sions descend, are not in a situation to expose the 
sophistry by which their rulers impose upon them- 
selves. They neither dare to do it, nor does their 
education fit them for doing it, nor do they enjoy a 
press, the instrument with which it can be done. 
Their rulers, therefore, have no motive to set a 
guard upon themselves; and to examine rigidly the 
arguments by which they justify to themselves an 
obedience to their own inclinations. The human 
mind, when thus set free from restraint, is easily 
satisfied with reasons for self-gratification; and the 
understanding waits, an humble servant, upon the 
affections. Not only are the English rulers in India 
deprived of the salutary dread of the scrutinizing 
minds, and free pens, of an enlightened public, in 
the regions where they transact; they well know, 
that distance and other circumstances so completely 
veil the truth from English eyes, that, if the case 
will but bear a varnish, and if they take care to stand 
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well with the minister, they have in England every BOOK VI. 
thing to hope, and seldom any thing to dread, from ©#4?: 1% 
the successful gratification of the passion of acquiring. 1801. 

It is most remarkable, that of all the Englishmen 
in India, of whose sentiments upon the occasion we 
have any record, the Governor-General and his 
council, the Governor of Fort St. George and his 
council, the examining commissioners, and the Per- 
sian translator, the very foremost men in India, not 
one appears to have doubted, that the evidence we 
have examined established undeniably the facts which 
they so eagerly desired to infer. 

The examination of the witnesses was closed, and 
the report of the commissioners drawn up, and signed 
at Seringapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800. It was 
not till the 28th of May, 1801, that any further in- 
structions of the Governor-General were dispatched. 
In this memorable document, addressed to Lord 
Clive, he states one reason of delay, as follows: “ The 
critical situation of the negotiation depending with 
the Nizam appeared io me to render it adviseable to 
postpone the adoption of measures required for the 
security of the Carnatic. The successful issue of that 
negotiation appeared likely to facilitate the arrange- 
ments which became indispensably necessary in the 
Carnatic; while a premature prosecution of these 
arrangements might have impeded, and perhaps frus- 
trated, the successful issue of the negotiation at 
Hyderabad.” Another reason was, that for some 
time he indulged the hope of being able to employ 
the weight of his own presence, in removing the ob- 
stacles which he expected to oppose the intended 
revolution in Carnatic. When that hope was relin- 
quished, he desired that Mr. Webbe, the chief secre- 
tary to the government at Madras, might join him in 
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BOOK VI. Bengal, to communicate a more minute knowledge 
Cuar. 10. of circumstances than he could otherwise acquire. 


1801. 


“ The delay,” says the Governor-General, “ which 
has occurred, has enabled me to receive the senti- 
ments of the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, and of the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, on the subject of the 
correspondence of the late and present Nabob of 
Arcot with Tippoo Sultaun: Those sentiments en- 
tirely accord with your Lordship’s, and with mine, 
on the same subject.” - 

He proceeded to declare, that from the evidence 
which we have examined, he confidently inferred the 
existence of a criminal correspondence between the 
Nabob and Tippoo; and that the measure which, in 
consequence, he resolved to adopt, was the dethrone- 
ment of the Nabob and the transfer of his sovereignty 
to the Company. 

An attempt, however, was still to be made, to 
obtain an appearance of the Nabob’s consent to his 
own degradation. “I consider it,” says the Governor- 
General, “ to be extremely desirable, that the Nabob 
should be induced to accede to the proposed arrange- 
ment, in the form of a treaty. In order to obtain his 
Highness’s acquiescence in this mode of adjustment, 
it will be proper for your Lordship, after having fully 
apprized the Nabob of the nature of the proofs which 
we possess of his correspondence with Tippoo Sultaun, 
to offer the inducement of the largest provision to be 
made for his Highness’s personal expenses, and in 
that event I authorize your Lordship to insert in the 
treaty the sum of three lacs of pagodas.” 

The Governor-General had no very sanguine hopes, 
that the Nabob would smooth all difficulties by re- 
signing the dignity to which he clung. He gave 
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directions therefore on the contrary supposition, and BOOK VI. 
said, “If the Nabob, Omdut ul Omrah, by refusing SHaPs tO. 
to acquiesce in the proposed arrangements, should 1801. 
compel the British government, contrary to its wishes 
and intentions, to exercise its rights and its power to 
their full extent, 1 authorize and direct your Lordship 
to assume the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic.” — 

The Governor-General anticipated even another 
contingency. “ It is possible,” says he, “ that in the 
actual state of his Highness’s councils and temper, 
the Nabob may be disposed to appeal to the authority 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” Well, 
and what was his Excellency’s determination in that 
event? Being already,” said he, “ in possession of 
the sentiments of the Secret Cummittee, founded on 
the discovery of the Nabob’s faithless conduct, I shall 
consider it to be injudicious and unnecessary to admit 
the appeal; and by that admission to enter upon a 
formal trial of his Highness’s criminal conduct.” * 

Now, finally, the case stood, therefore, as follows. 
In a dispute, in which the Company, or their repre- 
sentatives, the rulers in India, on the one hand, and 
the Nabob on the other, were parties, and in which 
a great kingdom was at issue, the first of the parties 
not only resolves upon deciding in its own cause, 
which in the case of disputes about kingdoms can 
seldom be avoided, but, upon a mass of evidence of 
its own providing, evidence altogether er parte, 
evidence which it examined by itself and for itself, 
and upon which it put any construction which it 
pleased, did, without admitting the opposite party to 
a hearing, without admitting it to offer a single article 
of counter evidence, to sift the evidence brought to 


' For the above extracts, see Papers, vol. i. ut supra, p. 42—47. 
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BOOK VI. condemn it, or so much as to make an observation 


Cuap. 10. 


1801. 


upon that evidence, proceed to form a decision in its 
own favour, and to strip the opposite party of a king- 
dom. It is perfectly obvious, that, upon principles of 
judicature such as these, a decision in favour of the 
strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Had the actions of the Nabob corresponded with 
the inference which the English rulers so eagerly 
drew, their conduct would still have implied a most 
extraordinary assumption. The principle of their 
conduct was, that, if an Indian prince did any injury, 
or but showed that he meditated injury, to the English, 
that moment the English were entitled to dethrone 
him, and take his kingdom to themselves. If the 
Nabob had actually contracted an alliance offensive 
and defensive with Tippoo, he was not a subject of 
the British government ; he was a sovereign prince; 
and the utmost such an action implied was a violation 
of the treaty which subsisted between the English 
and him. But all that is necessarily done by the 
violation on one side of a treaty between sovereign 
states, is only to relieve the party on the other side 
from all the obligations which it imposed; to leave 
the two parties, in short, in the same situation, in 
which they would have been, if the treaty had not 
existed. It may happen that, in such a case, it would 
be improper, in the obeying, so much as to make war 
upon the infringing party. That would entircly 
depend upon other questions, namely, the refusal of 
redress for injury, or of security against indubitable 
danger. But, even when war takes place, and two 
princes stand in the relation of active enemies, it is 
not the principle of just and polished nations to push 
the warfare to dethronement; nor can it ever be any 
thing but the height of injustice to carry hostilities 
beyond the line of redress for indubitable injury, and 
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security against indubitable danger. How the as- BOOK VI. 
sumption of the English, in the case before us, can ©#4?: !0- 
be reconciled with these established principles, it is 1801, 
not difficult to determine. 

As if aware, after all, how little all other pleas 
were qualified to support the measure which he was 
eager to pursue, the Governor-General forgot not his 
standard reason for the dethronement of princes ; 
namely, the badness of their government. He af- 
firmed, that no other expedient, but the dethronement 
of the Nabob of Arcot, and the total transfer to the 
English of the government of Carnatic, afforded any 
chance for that reform, which the impoverishment of 
the country, and the misery of the people, so forcibly 
required. Here, at last, he obtained a ground, on 
which, if the end for which government was instituted, 
and for which it ought to be upheld, is worthy of 
being regarded, he might stand with perfect assur- 
ance. ‘Though we may suspect the servants of the 
Company of some exaggeration, when they describe 
the horrible effects of the Nabob’s administration, 
there is no doubt that they were deplorable: It is 
equally certain, that no considerable improvement 
could be introduced, while the powers of civil admi- 
nistration remained at the disposal of the Nabob: 
And, though what the Company had attempted for 
improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto dis- 
played but little either of skill or success, some 
efforts had been nobly intended, and will doubtless 
be followed by more judicious expedients. Even 
under the bad system of taxation, and the bad system 
of judicature which the English would erhploy, the 
people would immediately suffer less than under the 
still more defective systems of the Nabob; and they 
would reap the benefit of all the improvements which 
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BOOK VI. a more enlightened people may be expected to in- 
Czar. 10. troduce. On this ground, we should have deemed 
1801. the Company justified, in proportion as the feelings 
of millions are of more value than the feelings of an 
individual, in seizing the government of the Carnatic 
long before; and, on the same principle, we should 
rejoice, that every inch of ground within the limits 
of India were subject to their sway. In matters of 
detail, I have more frequently had occasion to blame 
the Company’s government than to praise it; and, 
till the business of government is much better under- 
stood, whoever writes history with a view solely to 
the good of mankind, will have the same thankless 
task to perform; yet I believe it will be found that 
the Company, during the period of their sovereignty, 
have done more in behalf of their subjects, have 
shown more of good-will towards them, have shown 
less of a selfish attachment to mischievous powers 
lodged in their own hands, have displayed a more 
generous welcome to schemes of improvement, and 
are now more willing to adopt improvements, not 
only than any other sovereign existing in the same 
period, but than all other sovereigns taken together 

upon the surface of the globe. 

When the instructions for assuming the govern- 
ment of Carnatic arrived at Madras, the Nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah was labouring under an illness 
which he was not expected to survive. In these 
circumstances, the Governor forbore to agitate his 
mind with the communication of imtelligence, which 
he was expected to receive with agony. On an 
occasion, when the whcle family would naturally 
wish to be assembled, the younger son of the Nabob 
arrived from Trichinopoly with his attendants, who 
ure not described as being cither more numerous, or 
better armed, than those who usually escorted a per- 
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son of similar condition. Upon a report to the BOOKVL 
Governor, that some of these attendants had been, “#4?: 10- 
or had been proposed to be, admitted into the palace 1891, 
of the dying Nabob, the Governor immediately con- 
cluded, that this was for some evil purpose unknown, 

und resolved to anticipate the effects, by taking pos- 
session of the palace immediately with an English 

force. Communication was made to the Nabob, 

with all the delicacy of which the circumstances 
admitted, prevention of confusion at his death being 

the motive assigned; and the troops took a position 
commanding all the entrances into the palace without 
resistance or commotion. The commanding officer 

was directed “ to exert his vigilance in a particular 
manner, to prevent the removal of treasure from the 
palace, sufficient grounds of belief existing that a 
considerable treasure, a large sum of money, had 

been accumulated by their Highnesses, the late and 
present Nabob.”* The English, even yct, were but 

ill cured of their old delusion, that every Indian 
prince was enormously rich. Of this supposed trea- 

sure we perceive not another trace. 

On the 15th of July, }801, the Nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah died. Immediatcly a commission was given 
to the two gentlemen, Webbe and Close, to state to 
the family the crimes which were charged upon the 
two Nabobs deceased, and to demand, with infor- 
mation that a due provision would be made for their 
support, that their consent should be given to the 
destined transfer of the Carnatic government. 

The business was urgent, and without permitting 
the lapse of even the day on which the sovereign had 
expired, the gentlemen repaired to the palace. They 


1 Such are the words of the Governor of Fort St. George, ina letter 
to Lord Wellesley, 7th of July, 1801; papers, ut supra, p, 65. 
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BOOKVI. were met by some of the principal persons in the 
Cuar. 10. service of the late Nabob. They first requested to 


1801. 


know, if any particular arrangement had been traced 
by Omdut ul Omrah. Tlaving been informed, that 
a will existed, they desired that it might be produced. 
Being informed that, without the violation of all 
decorum, the son and heir of the deceased could not 
be called upon to attend to ordinary business, before 
the ceremonies due to his royal father were per- 
formed, they replied that on ordinary occasions it 
was the principle of the English to respect the feel- 
ings of individuals, but, where this respect interfered 
with the business of a great government, the less 
must, in propriety, yield to the greater interest. 
The personages, who received their commands, retired. 
to deliberate; and had not long returned with a 
declaration of submission, when the young Nabob 
was introduced, bearing the will of his father in his 
hand. The will directed, that Ali Hoosun, his 
eldest son, should succeed to all his rights, all his 
possessions, and “ the sovereignty of the Carnatic :” 
and that the Khans, Mohammed Nejeeb, Salar Jung, 
and Tuckia Alia, the individuals now present, should 
be regents, to assist the young Nawaub in the affairs 
of government, till his arrival at competent maturity 
of years. 

The Nabob retired, and the commissioners de- 
sired, that the rest of the conversation should be pri- 
vate, between the regents and themselves. The pre- 
tended discoveries were described. The following 
passage, in the report of the commissioners, is mc- 
morable: *‘ Nejeeb Khan expressed the greatest de- 
gree of surprise at this communication; professed 
his entire ignorance of the subject; and protested 
that it was impossible for the Nabob Omdut ul Om- 
rah to cherish the intentions imputed to his High- 
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ness. Some of the principal documents having been as VI. 
produced, Nejeeb Khan asserted, that they contained ee 
none but expressions of civility and compliment; that 1801. 
the Marquis Cornwallis had repeatedly enjoined the 
Nahbobs, Mahomed Ali, and Omdut ul Omrah, to 
cultivate a friendly intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun; 
that the whole tendency of the correspondence pro- 
duced was directed to that object, in conformity to 
the injunctions of Lord Cornwallis; and that the 
Nabob Omdut ul Omrah had recently addressed 
himself to Lord Cornwallis on the subject of these 
communications. The particular warmth of the ex- 
pressions used by Omdut ul Omrah, in his letter 
addressed to Gholam Ali Khan on the 14th Mohur- 
rum, 1209, having been pointed out to Nejeeb Khan 
——he observed that {t was nothing more than an ex- 
pression of civility, which might have been used on 
any ordinary occasion.” On the cipher, of which a 
proposal appeared to have been made to the Sultan, 
and which proposal he entirely disregarded, the Khan 
observed, “ that the moonshee of the Nabob was 
present, and could be examined with respect to the 
authenticity of the hand-writing, that the cipher 
might have been conveyed into the archives of Tippoo 
Sultaun by the enemies of Omdut ul Omrah;” and 
concluded by a most important request, that the 
family should be furnished with the evidence, stated 
to exist, of the supposed criminal intercourse; have 
an opportunity of offering such explanations as they 
might be able to give, and of presenting such coun- 
ter-proofs as they might have to furnish; when, said 
he, “ the proofs being compared, the Company might 
form a complete judgment.” 

A more moderate proposition, on such an occasion, 
WAS certanly never advanced. He dh not 90 tach 
as appeal from the judgment of an opposite party ; 
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BOOK VI. he only requested that party to look first at both 
Caar. 10. sides of the question. If the object had been to ex- 
1801. plore the truth of the accusation, it would have been 


easy to secure the papers of the late Nabob, in which 
if no marks of a criminal correspondence existed, it 
would not be very probable that it had ever taken 
place. 

“ This discourse,” say the commissioners, “ being 
apparently intended to confound the object of our 
deputation”—yes, that objeet, to be sure, was a very 
different thing —“ we stated to the two Khans, that the 
British government, being satisfied of the sufficiency 
of its proofs, had no intention of constituting itself 
a judge of the conduct of its ally.” ‘There is here 
one of the most astonishing instances, which the 
annals of the human mind can exhibit, of that blind- 
ness, which the selfish affections have a tendency to 
produce, when, unhappily, power is possessed, and 
all prospect both of shame and of punishment is re- 
moved. The British government had taken evidence 
upon the conduct of its ally, had pronounced a sen- 
tence of condemnation, and was proceeding, with 
impetuosity, to carry its decision into execution, yet 
it would not “ constitute itself a judge of the conduct 
of its ally!” Asif one was not a judge, so long as 
one abstained from hearing both sides of the question ; 
as if, to all intents and purposes, saving only those 
of justice, it was not easy to be a judge upon very 
different terms ! 

The whole of the conference of this day, it ap- 
pears, was spent, on the part of the Khans, in “as- 
serting their disbelief of the hostile intercourse with 
Tippoo ; and insisting on the reasonableness of their 
entering into the defence of Omdut ul Omrah’s con- 
duct in regard to the several points in which he was 
accused.” When the day was far advanced, they 
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were permitted, on their earnest request, to retire BOOK VI. 
for the purpose of making the necessary preparations ©": !°- 
for the funeral of the deceased Nabob, and a second 109). 
interview was appointed for the evening of the follow- 
ing day. 

At this meeting, the evils of a divided government, 
the abuses which prevailed, and all the other argu- 
ments, which had been so often urged to prevail upon 
the Nabobs to resign their authority, were stated to 
the regents; they were assured that no remedy would 
suffice, except the revolution proposed; and they 
were asked, whether they were prepared to enter 
into an amicable negotiation for that purpose. They 
remarked, that, “ if the entire government of the 
Carnatic should be transferred to the hands of the 
Company, the station of Nabob of the Carnatic would 
be annihilated.” The answer of the commissioners 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English 
in India have so long, and successfully, made use of 
fiction, that they take their own fictions for realities. 
The commissioners had the confidence to tell the re- 
gents, “ that the rank and dignity of the Nabob of 
Carnatic could not be injured,” by actual dethrone- 
ment. Nay, what is more, they state, in their re- 
port, that the argument, which they made use of to 
prove it, for they did not leave it without an argu- 
ment, “ was admitted by the Khans to be conclu- 
sive.’ The Khans, notwithstanding, declined giving 
any answer, on a proposition of so much importance, 
till they got the benefit of consultation with the dif- 
ferent heads of the family; and they were allowed 
till the next day to prepare for a final declaration. 

On this occasion, they began by representing, that 
the whole family, and the ministers of the late Na- 
bob, having been assembled to deliberate, had come 
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BOOK VI. to certain. conclusions. All these persons were con- 

Cuar. 10. vinced, that the British government would not insist 

1801. upon the utmost severity of the terms which had 

been recently announced; and they had ventured to 

propose a different plan, by which, in their opinion, 

the security, which was the professed aim of the 

Company, would be completely attained. Their pro- 

“position was, to give up the reserved sovereignty 

over the Polygars, and the right of collecting the 

revenues in the assigned districts, and along with 

this to make some better regulations in regard to the 

debts. ‘The commissioners repeated that “ the pro- 

position for vesting exclusively in the hands of the 

Company the entire administration of the civil and 

military government of the Carnatic contained the 

basis on which alone the proposed arrangement could 

be founded.” After strong expostulation, on both 

sides, the Khans declared, “ that they were prepared 

to give a decided answer; and that the propositions 

which they had offered, and of which they delivered 

a written statement, contained finally, and unequi- 

vocally, the only terms on which they could accede 

to an arrangement of the affairs of the Carnatic by 
negotiation.” 

The commissioners resolved to accept of an ulti- 
mate refusal from no lips but those of the Nabob 
himself. Upon their request, that he should be intro- 
duced, the Khans manifested considerable surprise ; 
and expostulated against the proposition, on the 
ground both of decorum, from the recency of his 
father’s death, and the immaturity of his judgment, 
at elghteen years of age. “It was not,” say the 
commissioners, “ without a very long and tedious 
conversation, that we obtained from the Khans the 
appointment of a time for our receiving, from the 
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reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah, his own determina- BOOK VI. 
tion on the proposition communicated to the two ©%?: !0 
Khans.” 1801. 
On the second day, which was the 19th of July, 
the projected interview took place. ‘The proposition 
was re-stated, to which the acquiescence of the young 
prince was required; and the consequences held up 
to his view ; the title of Nabob, with the dignity and 
emoluments of the head of the family, if he complied ; 
the loss of all these advantages, if he refused. “ He 
replied, the Khans, being present, that he considered 
them to have been appointed by his father for the 
purpose of assisting him; and that the object of his 
own counsels was not separate from that of the 
Khans.’”’ He was then given to understand that 
Lord Clive, the Governor, required an interview with 
him. ‘To this proposition also the Khans manifested 
reluctance, but they were immediately informed that 
it was altogether useless. During a short absence of 
the Khans, for the purpose of preparing the equipage 
of the prince, “ the young man,” say the commis- 
sioners, “ with much apparent anxiety in his manner, 
whispered in a low tone of voice, that he had been 
deceived by the two Khans. Ali Hussain, accord- 
ingly, proceeded, without further communication with 
the two Khans, to the tent of the officer commanding 
the troops at Chepauk, at which place we had the 
honour of a personal interview with your Lordship.” 
The attendants of the Prince, including even the re- 
gents, were ordered to withdraw. At this meeting, 
it appears that the prince was even forward to de- 
clare his disapprobation of the refusal given by the 
Khans to the proposition of his Lordship; and “ pro- 
posed that a treaty should be prepared, upon the basis 
of vesting the entire civil and military government of 
the Carnatic in the hands of the Company; and 
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stated, that he would be ready to execute the in- 
strument, with, or without, the consent of the Khans, 
at another separate conference, which was appointed, 
for the next day, within the lines of the British 
troops.” 

At that interview, however, Ali Hussain withdrew 
his acquiescence of the former day, which he described 
as the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the 
moment. He was again conveyed to a tent, to meet 
with Lord Clive, apart from his attendants and ad- 
visers. Being informed, that his sentiments of yes- 
terday were understood to be still his real sentiments; 
that his altered declaration might be the offspring of 
fear; that he was at present, however, within the 
British lines; and, if it was necessary, should receive 
the effectual protection of the British power; he said 
that he acted under no constraint, and that the de- 
termination he had now expressed was that of his 
own deliberate, clear, and unalterable judgment. 
“ It was then explained to him,” say the commis- 
sioners, “that no pains had been omitted, which 
could warn him of the consequences he was about to 
incur; that the duties of humanity towards him, and 
the duties of attention to the national character of 
the British government, had been satisfied ; that he 
had himself determined the situation in which he 
would hereafter be placed; and that your Lordship, 
with concern for himself individually, now apprized 
him that his future situation would be that of a pri- 
vate person, hostile to the British interests, and de- 
pendant on the bounty of the Company.—This de- 
claration Ali Hussain received with a degree of com- 
posure and confidence, which denoted that he acted 
from no impression of fear; and a smile of compla- 
cency which appeared on his countenance, throughout 
this discyssion, denoted an internal satisfaction at 
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the line of conduct he was pursuing. Being asked BOOK VI. 
if he wished to make any further observation, he said ©®4?: 1° 
that he did not; and being also asked whether he 40). 
had any objection to the introduction of the Khans 
into the tent, he said that he had none; which being 
accordingly done, he was directed by your Lordship 
to leave the tent.” 

The British rulers had all along reserved to them- 
selves an expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chi- 
canery about his birth, and had regularly denomi- 
nated him the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah ; 
though all that is stated is, that his mother, which, 
according to the mussulman law, is a matter of in- 
difference, was not the principal among the women 
in the zenana; and though, at last, too, they precluded 
themselves from this pretence, by choosing him as 
the man with whom, in preference to all the rest of 
his family, they wished to negotiate, and at whose 
hands to accept the grant of the sovereignty. 

Negotiation being in this manner closed, on the 
part of Ali Hussain, the son of Omdut ul Omrah; 
the English rulers directed their attention to Azeem 
ul Dowlah, a son of Ameer ul Omrah, who since the 
death of his father had been kept in a state of great 
seclusion and indigence. To make known the inten- 
tion of dealing with him as successor to the Nabob 
might shorten his days. But the English soon found 
an occasion of delivering themselves from this diffi- 
culty. The family resolved to place the son of Om- 
dut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which they held 
him entitled equally by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it necessary 
to prevent that ceremony; for which purpose the 
troops, already commanding the entrance, took pos- 
session of the palace; and placed a guard of honour 
about Azeem ul Dowlah. He was not long kept ig- 
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BOOK VI. norant of what was to be done with him. The for- 
‘war. 10. feiture of the government by Omdut ul Omrah; and 
1801. “ that satisfaction and security,” as they expressed it, 
which the English rulers “ deemed to be necessary to 
the preservation of their interests in the Carnatic,” 
were explained to him; and he was asked whether, 
if acknowledged as head and representative of the fa- 
mily, these were terms to which he would submit. 
He made as little difficulty in expressing his com- 
pliance, as the circumstances in which he was placed 
gave reason to expect. A reflection, however, sug- 
gests itself, which, at the time, the English rulers 
were probably too full of their object to make. If 
Azeem ul Dowlah had to the inheritance of the fa- 
mily any title whatsoever, beside the arbitrary will of 
the English rulers, his title stood exempt from that 
plea of forfeiture on which the measure of dethrone- 
ment was set up. It was not so much as pretended 
that his father, Ameer ul Omrah, had any share in 
the pretended criminal correspondence of the late and 
preceding Nabob; and to punish a man for the sins 
of his grandfather, however it may be reconcileable 
with some systems of law, will not be denied, it is pre- 
sumed, to be utterly irreconcileable with the essential 
principles of justice. Besides, though in a certain 
sense of the word, a prince may forfeit his crown to 
his subjects, it was not in the relation of subject and 
prince, that the British Company and the Nabob of 
Arcot stood; and in what sense it can be said that 
one prince forfeits his crown to another it would not 
be easy to explain. 
A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, 
according to which all the powers of government were 


1 The report from which the above particulars and quotaions are 
taken, is in the volume of papers (p. 8—25), ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 21st and 23d of June, 1801. 
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delivered over in perpetuity. to the English, and totally Book v1. 
and for ever renounced by the Nabob. Yet such is ©"4?: 10- 
the memorable harmony, between the language which 90). 
the English rulers desired to employ, and the actions 

they performed, that the first article of the treaty 

stands in the following words; “ The Nabob Azeem 

ul Dowlah Behauder is hereby formally established in 

the state and rank, with the dignities dependant 
thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore Nabobs of the 
Carnatic; and the possession thereof is hereby gua- 
ranteed by the Honourable East India Company to 

his said Highness Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder, who 

has accordingly succeeded to the subahdarry of the 
territories of Arcot.” 

As a provision for the new Nabob, including the 
maintenance of the female establishment, or Mhal, of 
his father, one fifth part of the net revenues of the 
Carnatic were pledged. ‘The Company engaged to 
make a suitable maintenance for the rest of the family, 
and took upon itself the whole of the debts of the pre- 
ceding Nabobs.' 

Against this revolution there was transmitted to 
the home authorities a remonstrance in the name of 
the regents. A letter, as from the rejected Nabob, 
setting forth, in vehement and pathetic language, the 
proceedings which had taken place, and the cruel effects 
as regarded himself, with which they were attended, 
was transmitted to two gentlemen in England, of the 
names of Hall and Johnstone, who acted there as agents 
of the deceased Nabob. ‘The rest of the family con- 
tinued to vent their indignation, in acts of disrespect 
to the new Nabob, and in such other demonstra- 
tions as they dared to risk. The displays of their dis- 
satisfaction were sufficiently active and manifest to 


1 See the Treaty, and Papers, ut supra, t. 74~ 
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BOOK VI. give not only displeasure, but some degree of disturb- 
Cxar.10. ance to the government. In due time, the approba- 
180]. tion of the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
a favour as often as acquisitions were made, not 
often denied, arrived in proper form. ‘ We have 
been induced,” said their Secret Committee, “ to 
postpone expressing our opinion on the late important 
transactions in the Carnatic, from a desire to be pre- 
viously furnished with every information which could 
bear in any material degree upon the question; and 
we have accordingly waited with impatience for a 
review of the circumstances which led to the late 
arrangement in the Carnatic, which the Governor- 
General, in his letter of the 28th of September, 1801, 
to the Secret Committee, acquainted us he was then 
preparing, and which he proposed to forward by the 
Mornington packet.” The Mornington packet ar- 
rived, and the promised review was not received. It 
never was sent. The Directors accordingly were 
compelled to approve without it. ‘“ We do not,” they 
say, “ feel ourselves called upon to enter into a detail 
of the circumstances connected with this case; or to 
state at length the reasoning upon those circumstances 
which has led to the conclusion we have come to, 
after the fullest and most deliberate consideration. 
It is enough to state to you, that we are fully prepared 
upon the facts, as at present before us, to approve and 
confirm the treaty in question ; and we are of opinion, 
that, acting under the instructions of the Governor- 
General, you stand fully justified, upon the evidence, 
written as well as oral, on which you proceeded, in 
deeming the rights of the family of Mahomed Ahi, as 
existing under former treaties, to have been wholly 
forfeited by the systematic perfidy and treachery of 
the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, Wallajah, and Om- 
dut ul Omrah, in breach of their solemn treatics with 
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the Company. The claims of the family having been BOOK VI. 
thus forfeited, and right having accrued to the Com- ©®4?: 10 
pany of making provision, at their discretion, for the 1801. 
future safety of the Carnatic, we are further of opi- 
nion that the nature of the security which has been 
provided by the treaty, for the defence and preserva- 
tion of our interests in that quarter, is of a satisfactory 
description.” ? 

One expression alone, in this quotation, appears, 
on the present occasion, to require any comment. 
The Directors say, that the Nabob Mahomed Ali 
forfeited the rights which he enjoyed “ under treaties 
with the Company.” But surely his right to the 
throne of the Carnatic was not created by any treaty 
with the Company. It had, for a long series of years, 
been acknowledged, and proclaimed by the English, 
as resting on a very different foundation. At the 
commencement of their political and military opera- 
tions in the Carnatic, the right of Mahomed Ali by 
inheritance, to the musnud of his ancestors, was the 
grand plea which they made use of against the French ; 
and a zeal for the rights of the lawful Prince, was one 
of the colours with which they were most anxious to 
adorn their conduct. If, by the violation of a treaty, 
an hereditary sovereign incurs the forfeiture of his 
sovereignty, how would the case stand, not to speak 
of other sovereigns, with the East India Company 
itself? Ata previous epoch, the Directors themselves 
had vehemently declared, that the treaty was violated ; 
namely, by the assignments which the Nabob had 
granted on the districts set apart for securing the 
subsidy. All the rights, therefore, which a violation 


! Letter from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated 
29th of September, 1802, to the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George ; papers, ut supra, i. 153. 
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BOOK VI. of the treaty could forfeit, were of course forfeited, 
Caar. 10. on that occasion. Yet the Directors by no means 


1809, pretended that they had a right to dethrone the Na- 
bob on that occasion.’ 

In the letter of Ali Hussain to the agents of the 
family in England, “ Being informed,” he says, “ on 
the 29th, that a public notification had been made 
through the different streets of Madras, that the 
Ameer’s son would be placed on the musnud on the 
31st instant, under the influence of government, I 
immediately addressed the Governor with the advice 
of the regents, on the suggested measure, and pro- 
posed to accept the terms which had been at first 
offered; a measure which my mind revolted at, but 
which seemed to be demanded by the trying exigen- 
cies of the moment: and I felt confident within my- 
self, that, if my offer had been accepted, the liberality 
of the British nation would have never held me bound, 
by conditions which had been so compulsorily imposed 
on me; or would have ameliorated a situation, that 
had been produced by means, which neither honour, 
nor justice could bear to contemplate. My address 
was wholly and totally disregarded.” ° 

Of this offer no mention whatsoever appears in the 
correspondence of the Company’s servants with their 
employers. 

On the 6th of April, 1802, the deposed Nawaub 
died. He was residing in the apartments of the 
Sultana Nissa Begum, his paternal aunt, when the 
malady, supposed a dysentery, began ; and, in display 
of the resentments of the family, his situation was 
concealed from the English government, and the 
medical assistance of the English refused, till the case 


Vide supra. 
© Papers, ut supra, ordered to be printed 21st and 23d of June, 1802. 
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was desperate. Nearly at the same time, died Ameer BOOK VI. 
Sing, the deposed Rajah of Tanjore.’ ane te 
Pondicherry having been restored to the French; j 03. 

agreeably to the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alarmed 

the English by sending out a great list of military 
officers; seven generals, and a proportional number 

in the inferior ranks, with 1,400 regular troops, and 
100,000/. in specie. The speedy renewal of the war 

gave them relief from their fears. Possession of Pon- 
dicherry was resumed by the English in 1803; but 

the French Admiral, Linois, had intelligence suff- 
ciently prompt, to enable him to escape with the 

fleet.” 


1 Papers, ut supra, 1. 95, 96, 145, 146. 
#, Papers, ordered to be printed in 1800, No. 25, p. 192. 
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Two sets of Princes, connected with the English ; 
one, whom they made resign both the military, 
and the civil powers of their government ; ano- 
ther, whom they made resign only the military 
powers—Endeavourto makethe Peshwaresign the 
military part of his government— Negotiations 
for that purpose from 1798 to 1802—Negotta- 
tions with Dowlut Row Scindia for a similar pur- 
pose—The dependance of all the Mahratta states 
expected as the effect of the resignation to the 
English of the military power of any one of 
them—Negotiation with Scindia ineffectual— 
War between Scindia and Hotkar—The Peshwa 
driven from Poona—For the sake of being re- 
stored by English arms, the Peshwa consents to 
the resignation of his military power—A treaty 
Jor that purpose signed at Bassein—The Gover- 
nor-General expects, that the other Mahratta 
states will not dare to quarrel with the English 
on account of the treaty of Bassein—Scindia 
assembles his troops, and marches to the vicinity 
of Boorhanpore—Persevering attempts to make 
Scindia execute a treaty similar to that of Bas- 
sein—The Peshwa restored—Probability of a 
war with the Mahratta Princes on account of 
the treaty of Bassein—Junction of the armies of 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar—Scindia and 
the Rajah required by the English to quit their 
present menacing position,and replace their armics 
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at their usual stations—Scindia and the Rajah 
evading compliance, the English regard them as 
enemies—Arguments by which the Governor- 
General endeavoured to prove that the line of 
policy which led to this crisis was good—LInvesti- 
gation of those arguments. 


Tue relations, which the British government endea- Book VI. 
voured to establish with the Princes of India, were ©#4?: 11: 
different in different circumstances. They with ras 
whom their connection was the most intimate, the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Rajah of Tanjore, the Nabob 
of Oude, formed one class. Another was formed by 
those who stood in the circumstances of the Nizam, 
of the Peshwa, and other Mahratta powers. 
From the Princes of the first class, it had lately 
been the object of the British government to take 
away not only the military, but likewise the civil 
power, in the countries to which their titles respec- 
tively extended; and, leaving them the name of sove- 
reign, to make them simply pensioners of state. With 
the rest, this object had been completely attained : 
With the Nabob of Oude, it was found expedient to 
make something of a compromise. A sort of dele- 
gated administration, which, however, he bound him- 
self to carry on according to the pleasure of the dele- 
gator, was left to him in civil affairs, in a portion, not 
much more than a third, of his former dominions. 
To this point the pretensions of the British govern- 
ment had advanced by degrees. At first they were 
neither very high, nor very definite. The English, 
for their own security, found it necessary to aid the 
Princes in defending themselves; and the Princes 
agreed to re-imburse the English for the expenses 
which they incurred. 
The powers of government, that is, in India, the 
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BOOK VI. powers of the sovereign, may be looked upen as di- 


Cuap. 11. 


1802. 


vided (in India they are very conspicuously divided) 
into two portions; the one, the military power; the 
other, the civil power; the one consisting in authority 
over the military force; the other in the administra- 
tion of what is called the civil or non-military affairs 
of the state, the collection of the revenue, judicature, 
and police. 

The English arrived at the first remarkable stage, 
when they made the Princes, with whom they were 
most nearly connected, strip themselves of their mili- 
tary power, to place it in the hands of the English. 
At this stage affairs remained during a considerable 
number of years. The sovereigns, placed in these 
circumstances, held their civil power in a state of ab- 
solute dependance. When the civil power, also, was 
taken away from them, nothing of sovereign remained, 
but the name. They were in the situation of the 
Rajah of Sattarah, only in the hands of a people, to 
whom it was agreeable to treat them with more in- 
dulgence. 

With the Princes of the second class, the object at 
which the British government had begun to aim, was, 
to make each of them resign the military part of his 
power to the English. In respect to the Nizam, the 
business had been effectually accomplished by the 
treaty of 1800; when he agreed to receive the sub- 
sidiary force of the English, and alienated a great 
proportion of his dominions to defray its expense. 
The eagerness with which Lord Wellesley endea- 
voured to establish the same relations with the prin- 
cipal Mahratta states, he himself informs us, was ex- 
treme. 

It had suited the English, in their transactions 
with the Mahratta people, to suppose in the chief- 
tain, called the Peshwa, a species of sovereign autho- 
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rity, over the rest of the Mahratta potentates; an BOOK VI. 
authority, which it was abundantly evident that he ©™4" 1: 
did not exercise, and to which it was equally evident 1802. 
that the rest-of the Princes paid no respect. In the 

spirit of this policy, it was the wish of Lord Wel- 

lesley to induce the Peshwa, in preference to all the 

rest of the Mahratta chiefs, to consign the defence 

of his government and dominions to a British force, 

and to alienate a part of those dominions for the 
maintenance of that force; an arrangement which 

that Governor denominates, “ an intimate alliance, 
founded upon principles which should render the 

, British influence and military force the main support 

of that power.” ! 

In 1798, when the Nizam consented to transfer 
the military powers of government within his domi- 
nions to the English, a similar proposal of “ general 
defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee,”? as it is 
called by Lord Wellesley, was strongly pressed upon 
the Peshwa. The moment was conceived to be 
favourable. “ The authority of Baajy Rao,” says 
the Governor-General, “ was then reduced to a state 
of extreme weakness by the imbecility of his coun- 
sels, by the instability and treachery of his disposition, 
and by the prevalence of internal discord ; and in that 
crisis, his government was menaced with destruc- 
tion, by the overbearing power of Scindia. It was 
evident that the Peshwa could not expect to be 
relieved from the oppressive control of Scindia, and 
to be restored to a due degree of authority within 
his own dominions, by any other means than by the 


1 Governor-General's Narrative of the late Transactions in the Mah- 
ratta empire: East India Papers, Mahratta War, 1803, ordered to be 
printed 5th and eed of Jung, 1804, p. 304. 

2 Ibid. 
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BOOK VI.aid of the British power.”’ The Governor-General 
Cuar. 11. informs us, that Bajee Rao did even apply to him 
10g, for assistance. But when he was niade to under. 
stand, that it would be granted only on the condition 
of permanently confiding his defence to a British 
force; that is, of transferring his military power to 
the hands of the English, “he deliberately,” says 
the Governor-General, “ preferred a situation of de- 
gradation and danger, with nominal independence, 
to a more intimate connection with the British power ; 
which,” adds the Governor-General, sufficiently dis- 
closing his views, “could net be formed on principles 
calculated to secure to the Peshwa the constant pro- 
tection of our arms, without, at the same time, 
establishing our ascendancy in the Mahratta empire.” * 
The length of time, during which the Peshwa amused 
the Governor-General, is thus commented upon by 
that disappointed ruler: “ Subsequent events justify 
a conclusion, that the long and systematic course of 
deceitful policy, pursued by the Peshwa on this occa- 
sion, was not less the result of a determined spirit of 
hostility, than of his characteristic jealousy and irre- 
solution.” ° 
The prospect of the war between the British powcr 
and Tippoo Sultaun inspired not the Peshwa, we 
are assured by the Governor-General, with any of 
the sentiments of a generous ally; but turned his 
attention solely to the advantages which the crisis 
presented “ to the faithless and sordid policy of that 
Prince ;” who not only, “ by a course of studied and 
systematic deceit, avoided all active interference in 
1 Governor-General’s instructions to the resident at Poona, dated 
23d of June, 1802, transmitted in Letter from the Governor-General 


to the Secret Committee, dated 24th of December, 1802, and received 


the 9th of May, 1803. Ibid. p, 34. ’ 
° Ibid, 5 Ibid. 
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the contest, but actually maintained an amicable nook VI. 
intercourse with the enemy.” * Cuar. 11. 
The Governor-General even makes profession of 
having been duped by the Peshwa. ‘“ His Excel- 
lency,” says he, speaking of himself in the third 
person, a novelty which this Governor-General in- 
troduced, and of which, in the end, the Directors 
complained, “in a letter addressed to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, under date the 20th of March, 
1799, expressed his conviction, that the disposition 
of the Court of Poonah continued perfectly favourable 
to the British interests; and that want of power 
would be the sole cause of its inaction, in the event 
of a war with Tippoo Sultaun.” The course of the 
war, however, he says, suggested doubts; and at the 
termination of it they were confirmed, “by the cor- 
respondence between Tippoo Sultaun and his agents 
at Poonah, and by letters from Nana Furnavese, 
and other Mahratta chieftains, to Tippoo Sultaun, 
which were discovered among the records of Serin- 
gapatam. ‘The combined evidence of those docu- 
ments, and of the Peshwa’s conduct during the war, 
affords unequivocal proofs of the hostility of his dis- 
position towards the British power; and justifies a 
conclusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour 
the enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused 
his cause.” * , 
Here was the conduct most exactly, which had 
been ascribed to the Nabob of Arcot, and by which 
that prince was declared to have forfeited his throne. 
The Nabob of Arcot and the Peshwa were both 
princes, connected, by treaty, in alliance with the 
British power. Both were accused of violating the ob- 
ligations of that treaty, by corresponding with Tippoo 





1802. 


3 Letters, ut supra, p. 34. 2 Ibid. 
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BOOK VI. Sultaun. We have seen the treatment bestowed upon 
CuaP. Tl. the one: it remains to contrast with it, that which 
1802, Was bestowed upon the other, of the two offenders. 

“ Although,” says the Governor-General, “ the 
faithless conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived 
him of all title to participate in the advantages of the 
war, but exposed him to the just resentment of the 
allies, the Governor-General determined to refrain 
from any measures of a vindictive nature: and to 
adopt the more liberal policy—of conciliating the 
Peshwa’s interests—and of providing for the security 
of the allies, and for the general tranquillity of India— 
by repeating his invitation to the Peshwa to accede 
to the proposal of general defensive alliance and 
mutual guarantee; which his Excellency had before 
unsuccessfully offered to the Peshwa’s acceptance.’’! 

Such was the difference of treatment intended for 
the Peshwa. The following was the result. “ At 
the close of the war in 1799,” says the Governor- 
General, “ the propositions for the conclusion of de- 
fensive and subsidiary engagements with the Peshwa 
were renewed ; under circumstances of peculiar ad- 
vantage to the latter; who, by acceding to those 
propositions, would not only have been emancipated 
from the oppressive control of Scindia, and have been 
reinstated in the due exercise of his authority—but 
would have been admitted to 2 participation in the 
conquered territory of Mysore. 

« But, after a vexatious and illusory discussion of 
the propositions, during a period of several months, 
the negotiation was closed, by the Peshwa’s rejection 
of the conditions of defensive alliance, under any 
admissible modification of them. | 

“ The circumstances of that negotiation afford the 


1 Letter, ut supra, Ibid. p. 34, 
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strongest reason to believe, that the Peshwa never BOOK VI. 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements, on “@4?: 1! 
the basis of those propositions; and that he had no jg99, 
other intention, from the commencement of the 
negociation, than, to avoid the consequences of an 
unqualified refusal to treat; to deceive the public, 
and the Governor-General, by the appearances of a 
disposition to concur in the views of the British 
government for the tranquillity of India; and to 
deter Scindia from the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that the Peshwa 
had it in his power, and in his contemplation, to 
avail himself of the protection of the British arms.” ? 
Nor were these the only occasions on which the 
Peshwa had been importuned on the same subject. 
“ The negotiations,” continues the same high reporter, 
“‘ which followed the renewal of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s propositions, in the month of April, 1800, were 
conducted, on the part of the Peshwa, in the same 
Spirit of temporizing policy, and studied evasion, 
which characterized his conduct in every previous 
discussion. His long and degrading subjection, to 
the power of Scindia; his repeated experience of 
the perfidy and violence of that unprincipled chief- 
tain; the internal distraction which prevailed in his 
government ; and the consciousness of his inability to 
relieve himself from the pressure of his accumulated 
difficulties, and to secure the efficient exercise of his 
authority ; were insufficient to subdue the emotions 
of his jealous fears, and to induce him to rely, with 
confidence, on the protection of that state, which 
alone possessed the power and the will to extricate 
him from his embarrassments, and to place him in a 
situation of comparative dignity and security. Those 


1 Letter, ut supra, Ibid. p. 34. 
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BOOK VI. negotiations were closed in the month of Septernber, 
my! 1800, when various unprecedented acts of violerice 
1802, and extortion, on the part of Scindia, had aggravated 

the pressure of the.Peshwa, and virtually annihilated 
his authority—by the Peshwa’s absolute rejection of 
the principal articles of the Governor-General’s pro- 
position. 

« And he may be considered to have rejécted those 
propositions again, by his refusal to become a party 
in the treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded 
with the Nizam in October, 1800, which was ten- 
dered to his acceptance.” ? 

But the complaints of the Governor-General are 
not confined to the arts by which the Peshwa en- 
deavoured to preserve the advantage of appearing to 
enjoy the friendship of the British government, and 
at the same time to avoid the transference and loss 
of his military power. ‘“ While these several nego- 
tiations were depending,” says the same great inform- 
ant, “the Peshwa was at different times employed 
in carrying on intrigues at the court of Hyderabad, 
to effect the dissolution of the alliance between the 
Company and the Nizam, and to engage his High- 
ness to unite with the Mahrattas, at any future fa- 
vourable opportunity, for the subversion of the British 
power.” ” 

Towards the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa 
came forward with a proposal “ for subsidizing a 
body of British troops.” To this, according to the 
Governor-General, he was “ influenced, either by 
views and intentions similar to those which regulated 
his conduct during the negotiations of 1799 and 
1800; or, if sincere in-his proposal, by the hope of 
obtaining the aid of the British for the re-establish- 


1 Letter, ut supra, Ibid. 35. 2 Ibid. 
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ment and security of his authority, without hazarding BOOK VI. 
the introduction of that degree of control and as- es 
cendancy, which,” says the Governor-General, “ it 1802. 
must be our interest to establish in the Mahratta 
state, and which it is his object to avoid.” * 

“ The Peshwa,” continues the Governor-General, 
“is aware, that the permanent establishment of a 
British force, in the vicinity of Poonah, would imme- 
diately place him, in some degree, in a state of 
dependance upon the British power. And, there- 
fore, he has stipulated, that the subsidiary force 
shall be retained within the Company’s dominions 
at all times, except when he shall require its actual 
services.”* For the charges of the troops, the Peshwa 
proposed to assign a territory, in a part of the Mah- 
ratta country, over which he had only a nominal 
authority, and “the cession of which,” says the 
Governor-General, “ would not in any degree con- 
tribute to render the Peshwa dependant on the sup- 
port of the British power.” * Because this arrange- 
ment would be extremely advantageous to the Peshwa, 
without yielding correspondent advantages to the 
British government, it was the opinion of the Gover- 
nor-General, that it ought to be rejected. But he was 
of opinion, that rather than not get a British force 
subsidized, as he termed it, by the Peshwa; that is, 
placed in the service, and at the expense of that 
prince, it was adviseable to consent to his proposi- 
tion with regard to the station of the troops, provided 
he would make an acceptable provision in land, or 
even in money, for their maintenance. The Governor- 
General reasoned thus: “ The measure of subsidizing 
a British force, even under the limitations which the 
Peshwa has annexed to that proposal, must imme- 


* Letter, ut supra, Ibid. p. 35. 2 Ibid. 3 [bid. 
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BOOK VI. diately place him, in some degree, in a state of de- 
ares '- pnendance upon the British power; provided that 
1802. measure be uncombined with any other arrangement, 
calculated to defeat its operation. ‘The, dependance 
of a state, in any degree, upon the power of another, 
naturally tends to promote a sense of security, de- 
rived from the support of a foreign power; produces 
a relaxation of vigilance and caution; and the opera- 
tion of natural causes, in augmenting the dependance 
of the Peshwa on the British power, under the opera- 
tion of the proposed engagements, would be accele- 
rated by the effect which those engagements would 
produce, of detaching the state of Poonah from the 

other members of the Mahratta empire.” ? 

When “ the Governor-General,” these are his own 
words, “ notwithstanding his frequent disappointments 
in the accomplishment of his salutary views, deter- 
mined, in June, 1802, to renew his negotiations for 
the conclusion of an improved system of alliance with 
the court of Poonah; the increased distraction in the 
Mahratta state, the rebellion of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
and his successes against the combined forces of the 
Peshwa and Scindia, appeared to constitute a crisis of 
affairs, favourable to the success of the proposed nego- 
tiation at Poonah. In the course of the discussions 
which ensued, the Peshwa manifested a desire to con- 
tract defensive engagements with the Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent so- 
licitude, than had marked his conduct at any former 
occasion. The Peshwa, however, continued to with- 
hold his consent to any admissible modifications of 
the Governor-General’s propositions, until Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, at the head of a formidable army, ac- 
tually arrived in the vicinity of Poonah.” ? 





1 Letter, ut supra, Ibid. p. 37. 
® Governor-General’s Narrative, Ibid. p. 305. 
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The crisis to which the Mahratta affairs were then BOOK VI. 
approaching, was preceded and produced by the fol- ©#*?: 11. 
lowing circumstances. 1802. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, one of the leaders in the 
army of the first Peshwa, was instrumental in push- 
ing the conquests of the Mahrattas towards the north ; 
and, according to the usual policy of the Mahratta 
government, received a portion of territory, in the 
province of Malwa, for the support of his troops. 
This happened about the year 1736; and laid the 
foundation of the sovereignty of the Holkar family ; 
for, as the power of the primary government declined, 
that of the principal viceroys, according to custom, 
became independent; and, although the memory of 
their primitive connexion with the Peshwa was not 
yet obliterated, they not only acted as his equals, but 
frequently as his masters ; and on no occasion, except 
when it suited their interest, allowed their will to be 
governed by his. Mulhar Rao Holkar died in the 
year 1766. He was succeeded by his nephew Tuc- 
ajee Holkar. This Prince reigned till the year 1797. 
He left four sons, Cashee Rao, Mulhar Rao, Eithojee 
Holkar, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar; the two former 
alone by the wife, or principal female in his haram. 
Cashee Rao succeeded Tuckajee, as the eldest son by 
his wife. A dispute, however, soon arose between 
Cashee Rao and his brother Mulhar Rao, who claimed 
an equal share of the inheritance ; and they both re- 
paired to Poonah, for the purpose of settling their 
disputes by the intervention of the Peshwa. 

Dowlut Rao Scindia exercised at that time a de- 
spotic authority over the Peshwa; and regarded the 
gecasion as highly favourable for adding the posses- 
sions of the Holkar family to his own. Having made 
his terms with Cashee Rao, who is said to have re- 
nounced a claim of sixty, and paid a sum of six lacs 
of rupees, he surprised and slaughtered Muthar Rao, 
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BOOK Vi. with all his attendants, at Pooriah, in the month of 
Cuar. it. Sentember, 1797. ‘The wife of Mulhar Rao, left 
1302, in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who was 
named Khundeh Rao. ‘ Scindia possessed himself of 
the person of the infant; retained Cashee Rao in a 
state of dependance; and proposed to govern the 
Holkar dominions in his name. The two brothers 
Hithojee and Jeswunt Rao had attached themselves 
to the cause of Mulhar Rao, and were both at Poonah 
at the time of his murder. Eithojee fled to Kolapoor, 
wheré he was taken, in the commission of hostilities ; 
sent to Poonah; and deprived of his life. Jeswunt 
Rao made his escape to Nagpoor; and was protected 
for some time; but the instigations of Scindia at last 
prevailed, and the Rajah placed him in confinement. 
He contrived to effect his escape, and fled to Mehys- 
ser, on the Nerbuddah. Scindia, at that time deeply 
engaged in his schemes for securing the ascendancy 
at Poonah, had not leisure to pursue the fugitive with 
vigour and expedition, and probably thought his re- 
sources too contemptible to excite any apprehension. 
This remissness enabled Jeswunt Rao, to avail him- 
self of the means which so plentifully exist in India, 
of collecting an army of adventurers, by the prospect 
of plunder. It was not till the year 1801, that Scin- 
dia really became alarmed at the progress of Jeswunt 
Rao. He then began to collect an army on the Ner- 
buddah, and ordered the chiefs in his dependance to 
join him with the smallest possible delay. On the 
14th of October, 1801, a general engagement took 
place between the armies of the two cheiftains, in the 
neighbourhood of Indore, the capital of the Holkar 
family. Holkar was completely vanquished, and fled 
with the loss of his artillery and baggage.’ 


+ For these particulars, of the dispute between Scindia and Holkar, 
see the same volume of Parliamentary Papers, p. 258, 1, 5. 
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In this situation of affairs, a favourable opportunity BOOK VI 
appeared to the Governor-General to present itself, ©”: 11: 
of extending his favourite plan for engrossing the Aapan 
military power of the princes in India, or (as he him- 
self chose rather to name it) “the system of general 
defensive alliance and guarantee.” Colonel Collins, 
who had acted for some time as resident at Futty 
Ghur, was, in the month of December, 1801, directed 
to repair to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindia. And 
in the instructions of the Governor-General to that 
officer, dated the 15th of January, 1802, are the fol- 
lowing words: “ The events which have lately oc- 
curred in Hindostan, and the actual situation of the 
affairs of Dowlut Rao Scindia, appear to his Excel- 
lency to afford a more favourable opportunity, than 
any which has hitherto offered, of persuading that 
chieftain to become a party, in the proposed system of 
defensive alliance and reciprocal guarantee, under the 
provisions of the treaty concluded with his Highness 
the Nizam, on the 12th of October, 1800.” 

The next paragraph of this official paper is impor- 
tant, as exhibiting the views of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, with regard to the effect which this defensive 
alliance, with any one of the Mahratta powers, would 
have upon all the rest. According to him, it would 
produce one of two effects. Either it would compel 
them to give up their military power, in imitation of 
the state which had submitted to that stipulation ; or, 
it would place them “in a dependent and subordi- 
nate condition,”“—a condition in which “ all their 
ambitious views, and aggressive designs, would be con- 
troled.” “It may reasonably,” says the Governor- 
General, “ be expected, that the success of a nego- 
tiation, for that purpose, with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
will materially promote the complete accomplishment 
of his Excellency’s views, by inducing the other Mah- 
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with a view to avoid the dependant and subordinate 
condition to which they must be reduced, by their 
exclusion from an alliance, of which the operation, 
with respect to them, must be, to control all ambi- 
tious views and aggressive designs on their part, 
without affording to those powers the benefits of the 
general guarantee.” The doctrine of the Governor- 
General, therefore, was, that, 10 this manner, every 
one of the Mahratta states would become dependent 
upon the English government; those who accepted 
the alliance, by the aliiance; those who did not 
accept it, by being deprived of it; the same happy 
effect, in two opposite cases, by the same ingenious 
combination of means. 

In regaid to the terms of the proposed alliance, 
the document in question says, ‘ The general condi- 
tions to which, in conformity to the proposed arrange- 
ment, it is desirable that Scindia should accede, are, 
Ist. To subsidize a considerable British force, to be 
stationed within his dominions: 2dly. To cede in 
perpetual sovereignty to the Company, an extent of 
territory, the net produce of which shall be adequate 
to the charges of that force: 3dly. To admit the 
arbitration of the British government, in all disputes 
and differences, between Scindia and his Highness the 
Nizam, and, eventually, between Scindia, and the 
other states of Hindostan: and 4thly. To dismiss all 
the subjects of France now in his service, and to 
pledge himself never to entertain in his service persons 
of that description.” 

It was declared to be “ extremely desirable that 
Scindia should subsidize the same number of British 
troops, as is subsidized by his Highness the Nizam.” 
If Scindia, however, as was suspected, would not, 


unless in a case of extreme necessity, agree to that 
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proposal, the Governor-General was inclined to come BOOK VI. 
down in his terms. He would consent to such a “"4” 1+ 
number of troops as even that of two battalions. The j¢99. 
obligation of submitting Scindia’s relations with other 
states, to the will of the English, it was not, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General, very material to 
exact; for this reason, that, if the other conditions 
were accepted, this would follow, as a necessary con- 
sequence, whether agreeable to Scindia or not. “ His 
Excellency,” says the paper of instructions, “ consi- 
ders Scindia’s positive consent to the third condition, 
to be an object of inferior importance to the rest : as, 
without any specific stipulation, the arbitration of the 
British government will necessarily be admitted, to an 
extent proportioned to the ascendancy, which that 
government will obtain, over Scindia, under the pro- 
posed engagements—and to the power which it will 
possess of controling his designs.” * 

Though Scindia had not only been disposed to re- 
ceive, but forward to invite the British resident to his 
camp, he would offer no specific proposition when 
Colonel Collins arrived. It was the wish of the Bri- 
tish negotiator, who joined the camp of Scindia on 
the 20th of February, 1802, to draw from that chief: 
tain a declaration of a desire for British assistance ; 
and afterwards to present the scheme of the Governor 
General as the condition on which that advantage 
might be obtained. Scindia, however, would not ad- 
mit that he had any other motive for desiring the 
presence of a British resident, than to cement the 
friendship which already subsisted between him and 
the British government ; and to possess a more imme- 
diate channel of communication: especially, “ as he 
was guarantee to the treaty between the English 
government and the Peshwa;” in this expression, 


° 1 Papers, ut supra, p. 7—9. 
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* 
BOOK VI. exhibiting, even at this early period, his jealousy with 
Cap. 11. respect ta the negotiation, which was new carrying 
1802, onat Poonah, for superseding the existing treaty with 
the Peshwa, by a treaty upon the Governor-General’s 
favourite system, called “ the system of defensive al- 
liance, and mutual guarantee.” 

After time for ascertaining the state of Scindia’s 
counsels, the resident informed the Governor-General, 
that “ Scindia was anxiously desirous to preserve the 
relations of friendship at that time subsisting between 
him and the English government. At the same time,” 
said he, “I consider it my indispensable duty to ap- 
prize your Excellency, that I am firmly persuaded he 
feels no inclination whatever to improve those rela- 
tions.” In other words, he was not yet brought so 
low, as willingly to descend into that situation, in 
which a participation in the “ system of defensive 
alliance and mutual guarantee” would of necessity 
place him. 

It is important, at the same time, to observe the 
opinion of this select servant of the Campany, with 
regard to the influence which the treaty so eagerly 
pursued with the Peshwa would have upon the in- 
terests of Scindia; an influence sufficient to make 
him court as a favour what he now rejected as equi- 
valent to the renunciation of his independence and 
power. “Indeed,” says the resident, “were the 
Peshwa to accept the aid of a subsidiary force from 
our government, I should, in this event, entertain 
strong hopes, that Scindia, apprehensive lest the au- 
thority of the head of the Mahratta empire might be 
exerted against himself, would solicit as a favour to 
be admitted to the benefit of the treaty of general 
defensive alliance.” The resident, 1m. this instance, 
declared his belief, that the same effect would result 
from this treaty with regard to Scindia, as the Go- 
vernor-General had stated to him would be the effect 
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of such a treaty, with any one of the Mahratta powers, BOOK VI. 
upon every one of the rest." Crap. 11, 

As the resident was convinced, that, in the present j 909. 
circumstances, it was vain to hope for the submission 
of Scindia to the system of the Governor-General, he 
thought the dignity of the British government would 
best be consulted, by forbearing to present the pro- 
position.’ 

Holkar repaired so quickly the disaster sustained 
near Indore, that early in 1802 he resolved to change 
the scene of his operations from Malwa to Poona. 
Cashee Rao, who had been allowed to repair to Can- 
deish, had for some time shown a disposition to aid 
in carrying on a joint war against Scindia, for the 
preservation of the Holkar dominions; but as the re- 
sources both of his mind and of his fortune were 
small, so he had latterly professed his determination 
to adhere to a system of neutrality in the dispute be- 
tween Scindia and Jeswunt Rao. The release of the 
infant Khundeh Rao had been always demanded by 
Jeswunt Rao, as a condition without which he would 
listen to no terms of accommodation. Representing 
‘Cashee Rao as incapacitated by mental imbecility for 
the exercise of the powers of government, he pro- 


1 On this subject he further says, in the same dispatch: “ It must 
likewise be considered ; that, however much it may be the interest of 
the Peshwa to engage in the defensive alliance, with a view to the resto- 
ration of the due exercise of his authority, as head of the Mahratta 
empire; yet that Scindia is by no means ina similar predicament. On 
the contrary, as the Maharaja (Scindia), by the real superiority of his 
power, is now enabled to intimidate Baajee Rao into concessions suit- 
able to his purposes, he is apparently urged, by principles of self-interest, 
not only to decline becoming a party himself in the treaty, but more- 
over to exert his utmost influence, in order to prevent the Peshwa from 
entering into engagements, which, if carried to the extent originally 
proposed, would completely render him alike independent of Scindia, 
and of every other chieftain of the Mahratta state.” 

2 See the Dispatch of Colonel Collins, dated Ougein, 8th of March, 
1802, Ibid. p. 13-—15. 
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Holkar defeats Scindia. 


BOOK VI. claimed the infant, head of the Holkar family; de- 
Cuar. 11. manded, as uncle, the custody of his person, and the 


1802. 


administration of his dominions; and gave out his 
design of marching to Poona, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving justice at the hand of the Peshwa; that is, of 
putting down the authority of Scindia, with respect 
to whom the Peshwa had long been placed im a state 
of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of the year 1802, Holkar had 
prepared a large, and as compared with that of his 
opponents a well disciplined army; and began his 
march to the south. Scindia, alive to the danger 
which threatened his interests at Poona, detached a 
large portion of his army under one of his principal 
generals, Suddasheo Bhow. This force arrived in 
the vicinity of Poona, at the close of the month of 
September ; and afterwards effected a junction with 
the troops of the Peshwa. On the 25th of October 
thetwo armies engaged. After a warm cannonade of 
about three hours, the cavalry of Holkar made a ge- 
neral charge. The cavalry of Scindia gave way, 
when that of Holkar cutting in upon the line of in- 
fantry, put them to flight and obtained a decisive 
victory.’ : 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. 258, 343.—On the sth of March Colonel 
Collins in the camp of Scindia, estimated the prospects of Holkar thus : 
“Since the defeat of Jeswunt Rao at Indore, where he lost the whole 
of his artillery, this chief has merely been able to carry on a depredatory 
war; and as he possesses no other means of subsisting his troops, than 
by plundering, itis not unlikely that they may disperse during the rainy 
monsoon. Yet should heeven find it practicable to retain them in his 
service, still they are not so formidable, either from discipline or num- 
bers, as to create any serious grounds of alarm to this court.” (Ibid. 
p- 14). The Governor-General, in his letter to the Secret Committee, 
24th of December, 1802, speaking of the situation of the Peshwa, pre- 
vious to the battle of the 24th of October, says, “* The superiority of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s troops, in number and discipline, to those of the 


Peshwa and Dowlut Rao Scindia, rendered the issue of any contest 
nearly certain.” Ibid. p. 29. 
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Colonel Barry Close had been sent in the capatity BOOK VI. 


of resident to Poona, in the month of December of 
the preceding year, with much reliance upon his ap- 
proved ability and diligence for leading the Peshwa 
to a conformity with the earnest wishes of the Eng- 
lish government, on the subject of the defensive al- 
liance. 

A few days before the arrival of Colonel Close, the 
Peshwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his 
predecessor, his consent “ to subsidise a permanent 
force of the Company’s infantry, to the extent of six 
battalions, with the corresponding artillery, as the 
Governor-General had proposed; and to assign terri- 
tory in Hindustan, producing twenty-five lacs of ru- 
pees annual revenue; but that the troops should be 
retained within the Company’s dominions at all times, 
except when the Peshwa should formally require their 
actual services.” There was still a great distance 
between the compliance of the Peshwa, and the Go« 
vernor-General’s demands. “I am to have my last 
private audience of the Peshwa,” says Colonel Palmer, 
“‘ this evening: when I will make a final effort to 
convince his Highness of the lasting security, power, 
and prosperity,” (such was the language which the 
Governor-General and his agents held even to one 
another upon their scheme for reducing to dependance 
the Princes of Hindustan,) “which he will derive 
from embracing your Lordship’s proposals; though I 
apprehend, that nothing short of imminent and cer- 
tain destruction will induce him to make concessions, 
which militate with his deep-rooted jealousy and pre- 
judices,”’ (so the aversion to a final renunciation of all 
independent power was coolly denominated;) “of 
which he thinks,” continues the dispatch, ‘that he 
has already made extraordinary sacrifices.” ’ 


' Papers, ut supra, p. 39, 40. 
VOL. V4. Y 
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Sa2 Proposal of a Subsidiary Alliance 


BOOK VI. The negotiation languished for six months, because 
Cua?. 11 the Governor-General, who, during a considerable 
yeog, Part of that time, was earnestly endeavouring to ac- 
complish a similar treaty with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
did not transmit to the resident his instructions upon 

the subject of this proposal, till the month of June. 

During this interval, the new resident had time to 
make his observations upon the character and views of 
the Peshwa, of which he delivered a most unfavourable 
report. ‘“ Every day’s experience,” said he, “ tends 
to strengthen the impression, that from the first, your 
Lordship’s amicable and liberal views, in relation to 
this state, have not only been discordant with the 
natural disposition of the Peshwa; but totally adverse 
to that selfish and wicked policy, which, in a certain 
degree, he seems to have realised: A slight recur- 
rence to the history of his machinations is sufficient 
to demonstrate, that, in the midst of personal peril, 
and the lowest debasement, he viewed the admission 
of permanent support from your Lordship with aver- 
sion.”” 

“ With regard to the Peshwa’s government,” he 
says, “ it seems, if possible, to become less respect- 
able every day. The great families of the state, 
with whom he is at variance, prevail over him at every 
contest.” ’ 

‘When the instructions of the Governor-General 
arrived, he remarked, upon the stipulation of the 
Peshwa respecting the station of the subsidized batta- 
lions, that “ if the Peshwa should ever conclude sub- 
sidiary engagements on these terms, he would never 
apply for the aid of the stipulated force, except in 
cases of the utmost emergency: and his expectation, 
probably, is, that the knowledge of his ability to com- 
mand so powerful a body of troops would alone be 


' Papers, ut supra, p. 42, 46. 
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sufficient to give due weight to his authority, and to BOOK VI. 
preclude any attempt which might otherwise be made aaa 
for the subversion of it.” 1802. 

On the next great point, “as the Peshwa,” he 
said, “ probably derives no revenue from the territory 
which he proposes to assign for the charges of the 
subsidiary force; and his authority in it is merely 
nominal, his power and resources would not in any 
degree be reduced by the cession; and the situation 
of the districts would be too distant and distinct from 
those territories in which the Peshwa’s authority is 
established and acknowledged, to excite in his mind 
any apprehension of being overawed or controlled by 
the proximity of the Company’s territorial power and 
resources. In his Excellency’s judgment, therefore, 
the cession of the proposed territory in Hindustan 
would not in any degree contribute to render the 
Peshwa dependent on the support of the British 
power.” 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retaining 
possession of these territories, surrounded as they 
were by the territories of other Mahratta chiefs, and 
subject to their claims, was stated by the Governor- 
General as a ground of objection. 

Upon the whole, he .observes, “ By this arrange- 
ment, the Peshwa would derive the benefit of our 
support, without becoming subject to our control.” 
He, therefore, concludes; “ Under all these circum. 
stances his Excellency is decidedly of opinion that an 
unqualified concurrence in the Peshwa’s propositions 
would produce more injury than benefit to the British 
interests in India.” At the same time, “ From*the 
view,” he declares, “ which has thus been taken of 
the disposition and conduct of the Peshwa towards 
the British power; and from a consideration of the 
actual condition of his government, with reference 
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The Peshwa fies from Poona. 


both to its internal weakness, and to the state of its 
external relations, it is to be inferred, that in the 
actual situation of affairs, no expectation can reason- 
ably be entertained of the Peshwa’s acquiescence in 
any arrangement founded on the basis of the Gover- 
nor-General’s original propositions.” 

What then was to be done? Was the pursuit of 
the subsidizing arrangement to be resigned? ‘The 
desires of the Governor-General were too ardent for 
that conclusion. He resolved, on the other hand, to 
accede to the wishes of the Peshwa, in regard to the 
station of the troops, provided he would either as- 
sign a less exceptionable territory, or even engage to 
pay a competent annual sum from his treasury.’ 

Of the discussions on this new proposition, the de- 
tailed reports have not been communicated to pars 
liament, and hence the particulars are unknown. 
Though Baajee Row manifested, as the Governor- 
General informed his honourable masters, 2 solicitude 
apparently more sincere than formerly, to contract 
defensive engagements with the British government, 
he would assent to no admissible modification of the 
proffered plan, till Jeswunt Rao Holkar was in the 
vicinity of Poona. 

To whomsoever of the two antagonists the im- 
pending contest should yield the ascendancy, the 
Peshwa perfectly foreknew that the result would be 
equally fatal to his authority. ~ On the 11th of Oc- 
tober, he transmitted through his principal minister a 
set of proposals to the British resident. In these, it 
was proposed to agree, that the troops should be per- 
mdfiently stationed within his dominions, and that a 
district should be assigned for their maintenance in 


1 See, for these facts and quotations, Gov.-Gen.’s Instructions to the 
resident at Poona, dated 3d of June, 1802; papers, ut supra, p. 33—39. 
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his territories bordering on the Toombudra.’ We BOokvI. 
are informed by the Governor-General, that “ during Cuar. 11. 
the discussions which ensued on the basis of these 1809. 
propositions, the evasive conduct of the Peshwa ex- 

cited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 

stage of the negotiation: and that on the 24th of 
October, when the army of Jeswunt Rao Holkar had 
arrived within a few miles of Poona, the Peshwa 
dispatched a deputation to that chieftain, with dis- 

tinct proposals for an accommodation, which Jeswunt 

Rao Holkar rejected.”* 

On the day of the action, the Peshwa, surrounded 
by a small body of troops, waited for the result, and 
then fled; leaving in the hands of his minister for the 
British resident, a preliminary engagement to sub- 
sidize six battalions, with their proportion of artillery, 
and to cede a country, either in Guzerat or Carnatic, 
yielding twenty-five lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of the Governor-General were accom- 
plished, beyond his expectation. And he ratified the 
engagement on the day on which it was received.” 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of 
the British government. The first was the restoration 
of the Peshwa; and his elevation to that height of 
power, which, nominally his, actually that of the 
British government, might suffice to control the rest 
of the Mahratta states. The next was, to improve 
this event for imposing a similar treaty upon others 
of the more powerful Mahratta princes; or, at any 
rate, to prevent, by all possible means, their alarm 
from giving birth to an immediate war, which (espe- 
cially in the existing state of the finances) might ex- 


' Papers, ut supra, p. 63. * Ibid. p. 30. 
3 Ibid. p. 30, 64. 
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BOOK VI. permission to place himself under the protection of the 
Cuar. 11. British government at Bombay, had yet remained in 
1802, the Concan, with a declared desire, however, of re- 


pairing to his own city of Bassein, where he would 
enjoy the protection of a British force. His minister 
arrived at Bombay on the 8th of December. Ata 
conference, the next day, with Colonel Close, he ex- 
pressed the earnest desire of his master to conclude 
the proposed engagements with the British govern- 
ment ; to the end that, all its demands being complied 
with, and all obstacles removed, he might, as speedily 
as possible, be restored to his authority by the British 
troops. On the 16th, the Peshwa arrived at Bassein ; 
and was presented with a draught of the proposed 
treaty. The 18th was appointed for the day on which 
the arrangement should be completed. After a long 
discussion, the whole of the draught was accepted, with 
some alterations in one or two of the articles. And 
the treaty, called, from the place of transaction, the 
treaty of Bassein, was signed on the 31st. 

The great and leading articles were those to which 
the Peshwa engaged himself, by the paper left behind 
him, when he fled from Poona; the permanent es- 
tablishment within his dominions of the force hired 
from the Company ; and the assignment of a portion 
of territory, convenient for the English, as the equi- 
valent in exchange. Of the remaining articles, the 
most important was that, by which the Peshwa 
bound himself never to make war upon any state, but 
to submit all his differences with other powers to the 
English; and, in short, not to hold any intercourse 
with other states, except in concert with the English 
government. 

A local affair of considerable importance was com- 
modiously regulated through this treaty. The pecu- 
niary claims of the Peshwa upon Surat, and the terri- 
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tory lately ceded by the Guickwar in Guzerat, were BOOK VI. 
commuted for a territory yielding a revenue of the C#4?: 11- 
Same annual amount. 1802. 
In one respect this Mahratta ally was left in a 
situation different from the situation of those other 
allies, the Nabobs of Oude and Carnatic. In their 
case the English rulers insisted upon a power of or- 
dering, agreeably to their wisdom, the internal admi- 
nistration of the country ; or rather of taking it wholly 
into their hands; alleging, as cause, the bad govern- 
ment of those rulers, which it was neither consistent 
with the interest, nor the humanity, nor the honour 
of the English government, to render itself the means 
of preserving in existence. With regard to the one 
of these powers, the design was partially ; with regard 
to the other, it was completely, executed. With the 
Peshwa, for the present, the same demand for good 
government produced not the same effects. In the 
17th article of the treaty, ‘“‘ The Honourable Com- 
pany’s Government,” it is said, “ hereby declare, 
that they have no manner of concern with any of his 
Highness’s children, relations, subjects, or servants ; 
with respect to whom his Highness is absolute.” 
Nay more, “ the subsidiary force is to be at all times 
ready for such services, as, the due correction of his 
Fighness’s subjects and dependants, and the overawing 
and chastising of rebels, or exciters of disturbance.” 
In other words, to what degree, soever, of misery, the 
vices of the Peshwa’s government may reduce his sub- 
jects, the English have “ no manner of concern” with 
that: But if these unhappy subjects make any effort 
to relieve themselves, the English troops shall be em- 
ployed in exterminating them. When combinations 
of rulers take place, and the control of subjects 1s 
sufficiently removed, the treatment which is carved 
out for subjects is pretty much the same, whether the 
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BOOK VI. soil be Asiatic or European ; the subjects, Mahrattas, 


Cuap. 11. 
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or French. 

The turn, which the counsels of Scindia might 
take, or might receive, in consequence of the present 
transactions with the Peshwa, was the object which 
next solicited, and that in a high degree, the atten- 
tion of the British government. By a letter, dated 
the 16th of November, 1802, the resident at Poona 
is apprized, “that it is the Governor-General’s in- 
tention to avail himself immediately of the state of 
affairs at Poona, and of the defeat of Scindia’s troops 
by Holkar, to renew overtures to Scindia, for the 
purpose of inducing that chieftain to enter into the 
terms of the general defensive alliance.” And along 
with the notification of the engagements concluded 
with the Peshwa, Scindia received an invitation to co- 
operate with the British government in the restora- 
tion of that chief to his throne, and proposals for a 
treaty to be concluded with himself, on terms similar 
to those which had been accepted by the Peshwa.’ 

In another letter, on the 22d of the same month, 
the Governor-General still further unfolded his policy. 
“ In fulfilling the obligation now imposed on us, of 
reinstating the Peshwa in his government, and re- 
storing his authority, his Excellency is anxious ; first, 
to avoid all contest with either Scindia or Holkar; 
and secondly, to refrain from checking the progress of 
the present warfare between these chieftains.” As 
the immediate march of the British troops for the 
restoration of the Peshwa would be likely to begin a 
war between Holkar and the Company, and to termi- 
nate that between him and Scindia; as the inter- 
mediate period, at the same time, “ presented the 
most favourable crisis for the accomplishment of his 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 64, 67, 
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Excellency’s views of defensive alliance with Scindia;” BOOK VI. 
and, as “ a delay in the advance uf the troops might CHa 
afford the further advantage of improving the terms 1809, 
of the defensive alliance with the Peshwa, by obtaining 
his consent to those conditions which he theretofore 
rejected,” the resident was informed that there was 
no occasion to be in a hurry, in commencing operations 
for the re-instatement of the Peshwa.’ 

Though the Governor-General expressed his con- 
viction, that “nothing but necessity would induce 
Scindia to co-operate in the success of the present ar- 
rangement ;” he yet entertained the hope, that he 
would perceive his inability to prevent that success ; 
and, as the engagement with the Peshwa would place 
him under the power of the English, whether he con- 
sented to the plan of hired troops, or did not consent 
to it, that he would avcount dependance, with the 
benefit of their alliance, less objectionable, than de- 
pendance, without it.27_ The home authorities, accord- 
ingly, who are always presented with the fair face of 
things, were told by his Excellency, under date the 
24th of December, 1802, “1 entertain a confident 
expectation of the complete accomplishment of all our 
views, and of the restoration of tranquillity, within 
the Mahratta dominions, by the means of amicable 
negotiation. It appears probable, that Scindia will 
cordially co-operate with the British government, in 
the restoration of the Peshwa’s authority; and will 
consent, in the actual state of his own affairs, to 
become a party in the proposed system of defensive 
arrangements.” ° 

Yet the resident at Poona is told, in a letter dated 
the 30th of the same month: “ Notwithstanding the 
Peshwa’s recent recognition of his engagements with 
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BOOK VI. you, his Excellency the Governor-General is induced 
CaaP. 11. 9 apprehend, from the general tenor of the informa- 
1803, tion contained in your dispatches, and from the cha- 
racter and disposition of the Peshwa, that his High- 
ness is more disposed to rely on the exertions of 
Scindia, than on those of the British government, for 
his restoration to the musnud of Poona.” Under 
such views, “ his Highness,’ he added, “ may pos- 
sibly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on 
the basis of the preliminary engagement. This re- 
sult will be rendered still more probable by an accom- 
modation between Scindja and Holkar. The intelli- 
gence contained in a dispatch from the resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, under date the 19th instant, 
strongly indicates the probability of that event. And 
it is apparent, that the principal inducement, both of 
Scindia and Holkar, to enter’ into such accommoda- 
tion, is the apprehension which they entertain of the 
interference of the British power, for the restoration 
and establishment of the Peshwa’s authority. It may 
be expected, therefore, that an accommodation between 
these chieftains will be accompanied by proposals to 
the Peshwa, under the mediation and guarantee of 
Scindia, of a nature which his Highness may be dis- 
posed to accept, rather than be indebted for the re- 
storation of his authority to the interposition of the 
British government.”' It was the 10th of February, 
1803, before the Governor-General disclosed to the 
home authorities his opinion that, “ the knowledge,” 
as he expresses it, “of our arrangement with the 
Peshwa, mayinduce Dowlut Rao Scindia, and Holkar, 
to compromise their differences; and to offer to the 
Peshwa proposals for restoring his Highness to the 
musnud of Poona, which his Highness may be dis- 
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posed to accept, notwithstanding the actual conclusion BOOK VI. 
of engagements for that purpose with the British “™": 11 
government.” ? 1803. 

With regard to the policy which the state of things 
created by this conduct would suggest, he says: “ In 
such an event, it is not my intention to attempt to 
compel the Peshwa to adhere to the faith of his en- 
gagements, at the hazard of involving the Company 
in a war with the combined Mahratta states.” * 

This is an adinission, that the probable evil of a 
war with ‘the combined Mahratta states was more 
than a counterbalance for the probable good to be 
derived from placing them all in dependance; the 
effect, which the treaty with the Peshwa, he said, 
would produce, whether they entered, or refused to 
enter, into the scheme for hiring the British troops. 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the preponderant 
evil of a war with the combined Mahratta states, the 
Governor-General declares, that, if the Peshwa ad- 
hered to his engagements, and had the concurrence 
of his principal subjects, he should not allow the 
chance of any other opposition to deter him. Yet 
from that preponderant evil, the power of the Peshwa 
would still be the only defalcation; and how little 
the account which could be justly made of the power 
of the Peshwa, the Governor-General was amply in- 
formed. 

To one view, taken by the Marquis Wellesley, of 
the question of restoring the Mahratta sovereign, 
philosophy will not withhold unqualified praise. “ The 
stipulations of treaty” (says he, in his instructions, 
dated 2d of February, 1803, to the Governor of 
Fort St. George), “ on which J founded my intention 
to facilitate the restoration of the Peshwa’s autho- 
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BOOK VI.rity, originated in a supposition that the majority of 
Cuar. 11. the Mahratta jaghiredars, and the body of the Pesh- 
1803. Wa’s subjects, entertain a desire of co-operating in 
that measure. Justice and wisdoin would forbid any 
attempt to impose, upon the Mahrattas, a ruler, 
whose restoration to authority was adverse to every 
class of his subjects. The recent engagements with 
the Peshwa involve no obiigation of such an extent. 
Whatever might be the success of our arms, the ul- 
timate objects of these engagements could not be 
attained, by a course of policy so violent and extreme. 
If, therefore, it should appear, that a decided oppo- 
sition to the restoration of the Peshwa is to be ex- 
pected, from the majority of the Mahratta jaghire- 
dars, and from the body of the Peshwa’s subjects, I 
shall instantly relinquish every attempt to restore the 

Peshwa to the musnud of Poona.” * 

This virtuous example, till such a time as the ma- 
jority of the people in every civilized country have 
become sufficiently enlightened to see the depravity 
of the case in its own essence, will help to stamp 
with infamy the most flagitious perhaps of all the 
crimes which can be committed against human na- 
ture, the imposing upon a nation, by force of foreign 
armies, and fur the pleasure or interest of foreign 
rulers, a government, composed of men, and involv- 
ing principles, which the people for whom it is des- 
tined have either rejected from experience of their 
badness, or repel from the experience or expectation 
of better. Even where the disparity of civilization 
and knowledge were very great; and where it were 
beyond dispute, that a civilized country was about to 
bestew upon a barbarous one the greatest of all pos- 
sible benefits, a good and beneficent government ; 
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even there, it would require the strongest circum- BOOK VI. 
stances to justify the employment of violence or force. “#*?: 11: 
But, where nations, upon a level only with another, 1803. 
in point of civilization, or perhaps below it, proceed 
with bayonets to force upon it a government, con- 
fessedly bad, and prodigiously below the knowledge 
and civilization of the age, under the pretence of 
fears that such a nation will choose a worse govern- 
ment for itself, these nations, or their rulers, if the 
people have no voice in the matter, are guided by 
views of benefit to themselves, and despise the shame 
of trampling upon the first principles of humanity 
and justice. 

In paying the homage which he counted due to 
the will of a nation of Mahrattas, the Marquis 
Wellesley was not making a sacrifice of interests, 
which he held in low esteem. In his address to the 
home authorities, dated the 24th of December, 1802, 
he declared his conviction, that “ those defensive 
engagements” which he was desirous of “ concluding 
with the Mahratta states, were essential to the com- 
plete consolidation of the British empire in India, 
and to the future tranquillity of Hindustan.”* Yet 
the complete consolidation of the British empire in 
India, and the future tranquillity of Hindustan, which 
could never exist till a sufficient bridle was put in 
the mouth of the Mahratta power, he thought it his 
duty to sacrifice, or to leave to the care of unforeseen 
events, rather than violate the freedom of will, in 
this important concern, of the people of one of the 
Mahratta states. 

When the Governor-General resolved on restoring 
the Peshwa, upon the supposition that he and his 
subjects were consenting to the plan, a very low esti- 
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BOOK VI. mate of the opposition to be expected from other 

Car. 11. quarters was presented by the Governor-General to 

1803. his superiors, in his language of the 10th of February, 

1803. “ No reason,” said he, “ exists, to justify 

an apprehension, that in the event supposed, Scindia 

would proceed to such an extremity, as to make op- 

position, either singly, or united with Holkar. Nor 

is any such desperate course of proceeding to be ap- 

prehended from the Rajah of Berar. Uncombined 

with the power of Scindia, Holkar will not probably 

venture to resist the Peshwa. Hbolkar also has anx- 

iously solicited the arbitration of the British govern- 

ment with respect to his claims. He has transmitted 

distinct propositions with that view to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close.” * 

The substance of these propositions was, that the 
Peshwa should give to him a crore of rupees for the 
payment of his troops; that he should also give to 
him a fortress, as he had given Ahmednuggur to 
Scindia; that he should effect the release of Kundee 
Rao; and grant him investiture, as the heir and re- 
presentative of the Holkar family. Both the Gover- 
nor-General and the Peshwa held these demands in- 
admissible. So far from yielding money to Holkar, 
the Peshwa thought he ought much rather to get 
money from him, on account of the depredations 
committed on his dominions. ‘The gift of a fortress 
to one person was no reason, he said, why he should 
be called upon to give one to another: and as to the 
proposition for disinheriting Cashee Rao, it was for- 
bidden by justice, and by the investiture which had 
been bestowed upon him during the life of his father ; 
at the same time there was an expedient for recon- 
ciling the interests of both, as Cashee Rao had no 
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children, and might secure the suecession to Khundee BOOK VI. 
Rao by adoption. The Governor-General held, that ee 
the rights of Cashee Rao, founded on descent, should 1803. 
on no account be allowed to be disputed. But he 
was of opinion, that the Peshwa ought willingly to 
grant a considerable sum of money, to obtain the 
departure of Holkar; and was even ready to gua- 
rantee a loan raised for that purpose: And, if the 
grant of a fort and jaghire would suffice to avert a 
rupture, it would not, he conceived, be good policy 
to withhold it.’ 

“ On the receipt of these instructions,” says the 
Governor-General, “ Colonel Close endeavoured to 
persuade his Highness the Peshwa, to offer to Holkar 
such concessions as might induce Holkar to compro- 
mise the subsisting differences, and to admit his 
Highness’s peaceable return to his capital. His 
Highness, however, manifested an insuperable aver- 
sion to offer any concession to Holkar, whom he con- 
sidered to be a rebel against the legitimate authority 
of the sovereign power of the Mahratta empire.” It 
then remained for Colonel Close to communicate by 
letter to Holkar, the sentiments of the Governor- 
General on the subject of his demands; the assur- 
ance, that the British government would use its 
influence to adjust his claims upon Scindia; an offer, 
to gurantee any adjustment which he might accom- 
plish with the Peshwa; and, lastly, the expression 
of a hope that he would not oppose the execution of 
the recent engagements between the British and 
Poonah states.” 

The expectations of the Governor-General that he 
might be able, through the operation of the new 
treaty with the Peshwa, to intimidate Scindia into 
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ROOK VI.an acceptance of the chains which he had forged for 
Cur. 11 him, he did not easily relinquish. That chieftain, 
1803. after such operations as he had in his power for the 
increase and equipment of his army, proceeded to- 
wards the south; crossed the Nerbuddah on the 4th 
of February; and on the 23d arrived in the vicinity 
of Boorhanpore. Colonel Collins, who had left the 
camp of Scindia early in the preceding May, but had 
received in the month of December commands to re- 
turn for the purpose of proposing to him a treaty, on 
similar terms’ with that of Bassein, arrived at his 
camp on the 27th of February. “ The advices,” 
says the Governor-General in his address to the home 
authorities of the 19th of April, 1802, “ which I 
received from that officer, and from other quarters, 
induced me to entertain suspicions that Dowlut Rao 
Scindia meditated an accommodation with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar ; and a confederacy with that chieftain, 
and with the Rajah of Berar, for the purpose of 
frustrating the success of the arrangements concluded 
between the British government and the Peshwa: 
without, however, intending to proceed to the despe- 
rate extremity of provoking a contest with the British 

arms. 

“ This suspicion,” he adds, “ was corroborated, by 
the artifices practised, at the camp of Scindia, upon 
the arrival of Colonel Collins, with a view of eluding 
the communication of the propositions with which 
Colonel Collins was charged, under my authority. 
And the appearance of Scindia’s intentions became 
still more unsatisfactory, from the evasive, and indi- 
rect, or vexatious replies, which Colonel Collins re- 
ceived to ‘my propdsttions, after he had, at length, 
obtained access to Dowlut Rao Scindia.” 

At an interview, which the resident at last obtained 
with Scindia on the 24th of March, that chief informed 


with respect to the Treaty of Bassein. 


him that a messenger was on his way to his camp BOOK VI. 
from the Peshwa, for the purpose of explaining to ©#4?-11- 
him the nature and extent of the engagements recently 893, 
concluded between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment, and that till the communications of this 
agent were received, he could not give a decided 
answer to the proposition about concluding with the 
English a treaty similar to that of Bassein. He gave, 
at the same time, the strongest assurance, that he 
had no intention to obstruct the execution of the 
agreement between the Peshwa and ‘the British go- 
vernment ; on the other hand, that he desired to 
improve the friendship at present happily existing 
between that government and the Peshwa, as well as 
himself. 

In this declaration, the Governor-General professed 
his belief that Scindia was perfectly sincere. “ Nor 
is that sincerity,” said he, “inconsistent with a desire 
to delay his assent to the treaty of Bassein, and to 
the propositions immediately affecting his separate 
interests, until he shall have received a direct com- 
munication from the Peshwa ;—or incompatible with 
the project for a confederacy between Scindia, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Berar, for purposes of a defensive 
nature—which I consider to be the extreme object of 
Scindia, in negotiating such a confederacy, without 
any views whatever of hostility towards the British 
power.” 

Berar was the next, in power and consequence, 
among the Mahratta states. “The intelligence which 
I have received from the court of the Rajah of Berar,” 
says the Governor-General, “ indicates that chieftain’s 
dissatisfaction at the conclusion of defensive engage- 
ments between the British government and his High- 
ness the Peshwa.—Whatever may be the aversion of 
the Rajah of Berar to the interposition of the British 
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BOOK VI. government, in the affairs of the Mahratta empire, 

Cuar.11- any attempt, on the part of that chieftain, to obstruct 

1803, the execution of the treaty of Bassein, would be 

inconsistent with the systematic caution of his cha- 

racter; and imprudent, in the actual state of his 

military power, and in the exposed situation of his 
territories.” * 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19th of April, 
1803, the home authorities were assured by their 
Indian substitute, that no prospect of a war, the off- 
spring and consequence of the treaty of Bassein, pre- 
sented itself in any quarter. The same language was 
employed even so late as the 20th of June. “ Every 
circumstance,” he assured them, “ connected with the 
restoration of the Peshwa, justifies a confident expec- 
tation of the complete and pacific accomplishment of 
the beneficial objects of the late alliance.—Althcugh 
the information,” he added, “ contained in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close’s address to your Honourable Com- 
mittee, and the tenor of my latest advices from the 
courts of Dowlut Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of 
Berar, tend to countenance the rumours of a projected 
confederacy, between these chieftains, and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, the existence of any such confederacy is 
still a subject of considerable doubt.—If any such 

. combination has been formed, its object is probably 
restricted to purposes of a defensive nature, without 
involving any views of hostility towards the British 
power.—The local situation, and comparative power 
and resources, of Scindia and Ragojee Bhonslah, 
preclude the apprehension of any attempt of these 
chiefs to subvert the Peshwa’s government, or the 
treaty of Bassein, at the desperate hazard of a war 
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with the British power. The situation of Holkar’s BOOK VI. 
power is entirely precarious and accidental. The in- ©@4?: '!- 
stability of the resources of that adventurer reduces j¢03, 
the continuance of his power to the utmost degree of 
uncertainty; and absolutely deprives him of the means 
of opposing any systematic or formidable resistance 
to the operation of an alliance with the Poonah state. 
—My instructions to Colonel Collins of the 5th May, 
and to Lieutenant-Colonel Close, of the 7th May, 
together with my letter of the 15th May to the Rajah 
of Berar, have probably already produced an arrange- 
ment of a pacific nature, with all the chiefs of the 
Mahratta empire, whose formal accession to the treaty 
of Bassein has not yet been signified to me.” ? 

The Peshwa received not the treaty, ratified by 
the Governor-General in council, earlier than the 18th 
of March, 1803. ‘The Governor-General informs the 
Court of Directors, that “ he received it with demon- 
strations of the highest satisfaction.” * 

As early, however, as the month of November 
preceding, the Governor of Fort St. George, under 
intimations from both the Governor-General and the 
resident at Poona, was induced to assemble a consider- 
able army at Hurryhur, on the Mysore frontier ; 
which, under the character of an army of observation, 
might be ready to be employed as events should de- 
termine. ‘The Governor of Bombay received, in like 
manner, instructions to hold in readiness for imme- 
diate service the disposable force of that presidency. 
And a considerable detachment of the subsidiary force 
at Hyderabad was, through the resident, directed to 
be placed in a similar state of preparation.’ 
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1803. 


March of General Wellesley to Poona. 


At the end of February the whole of the subsidiary 
or hired foree in the service of the Nizam, under the 
command of Colonel Stevenson, together with 6,000 
infantry, and 9,000 of that Prince’s native cavalry 
marched from the capital towards the western 
frontier of the Hyderabad dominions, and reached 
Paraindah, distant 116 miles from Poona, on: the 
25th of March. 

From the army assembled at Hurryhur under the 
immediate command of General Stuart, the General- 
in-Chief of the forces under the presidency of Madras, 
a detachment, consisting of one regiment of European, 
and three of native cavalry, two regiments of Eu- 
ropean, and six battalions of native infantry, with a 
due proportion of artillery, amounting, in the whole, 
to 1,709 cavalry, and 7,890 infantry, exclusive of 
2,500 horse belonging to the Rajah of Mysore, began 
to advance towards Poonah, on the 8th of March. 
For the command of this detachment; a service, re- 
quiring, as he affirmed, considerable skill, both military 
and diplomatic; the Governor of Fort St. George re- 
commended the brother of the Governor-General, 
Major-General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, as 
a man who, not only possessed, in a high degree, the 
other requisite gifts, but who, by his command at Serin- 
gapatam, had been accustomed to transact with the 
jaghiredars of the Poona state, and successful in 
gaining their confidence and respect. A man so re- 
lated, and so recommended, was not likely to see the 
merits of any competitor set in preference to his own. 

On the 12th of April, the force under General 
Wellesley crossed the Toombudra. On the 15th, 
the distance was not great between him and Colonel 
Stevenson, who arrived at Aklooss. Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, who had some time quitted Poona, arrived 
at Chandore, 300 miles from Poona, on the same 
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day on which Colonel Stevenson arrived at Aklooss ; BOOK VE. 
and nothing remained to oppose the British army. ies, 
It was unnecessary, therefore, to carry the whole of 40. 
the troops to Poona, where the country was too re- 

cently, and severely ravaged, to yield any supplies. 
Colonel Stevenson was directed to place the troops 

of the Nizam at Gardoree, within the Nuizam’s 
frontier, and to take post with the subsidiary troops, 
augmented by the King’s Scotch brigade, further 

up the Beema, near his junction with the Mota 

Mola. 

Emrut Rao was left at Poona, with a guard of 
about 1,500 men, alone, and helpless, when Holkar 
marched. It was, nevertheless, reported, that this 
defenceless individual, who from first to last is repre- 
sented, by the English themselves, as utterly averse 
to the part which he was constrained by Holkar to 
act, had it in contemplation to burn the city of 
Poona; that is, to render his peace impracticable 
with the people into whose hands he saw that he 
must inevitably fall. Intimation of this report, and 
it would seem of some belief in the danger which it 
announced, was transmitted (repeatedly we are told) 
by Colonel Close to General Wellesley. The Peshwa, 
by whom it is not wonderful that it was believed, 
transmitted an urgent request that General Wellesley 
would detach some of the Poona officers with their 
troops to provide for the safety of his family. Count- 
ing the Poona officers, with their troops, a security 
ill-proportioned to the danger, General Wellesley re- 
solved to attempt an unexpected arrival. Intelligence 
was received on the 19th, that Emrut Rao was still 
at Poona on the 18th, and had removed the family 
of the Peshwa to Servagur; which was concluded to 
be a step preparatory to the burning of the town. 
General Wellesley, therefore, taking with him only 
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BOOK VI. the cavalry, and making a night march through a 
Cuar. 11. giffcult pass, and a rugged country, arrived at Poona 
1893, 00 the 20th, having accomplished, from the evening 
of the 19th, a march of forty, and from the morning 
of that day, that is, in a period of about thirty-two 
hours, a march of sixty miles. Emrut Rao heard of 
the march of the British cavalry, on the morning 
of the 20th, and quitted Poona, but without any act 
implying that he had ever entertained a thought of 

setting fire to the place. 

In conducting the Peshwa to Poona, it only now 
remained to provide a sufficient quantity of pomp. 
The description shall be given in the words of the 
Governor-General himself. “ During these transac- 
tions, arrangements were made by the Governor of 
Bombay, and by Lieutenant-Colonel Close, for the 
march of the Peshwa towards Poona. A detach- 
ment, consisting of his Majesty’s 78th regiment 
(which left Bengal on the 7th of February, and ar- 
rived at Bombay on the 5th of April, 1803), five 
companies of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, a propor- 
tion of artillery, and 1,035 sepoys—in all 2,205 men, 
was formed, and placed under the command of Colonel 
Murray, of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, as an escort 
to his Highness, who left Bassein, attended by Colonel 
Close, on the 27th of April. 

“ On the 7th of May, the Peshwa passed General 
Wellesley’s camp, at Panowallah, near Poona. On 
the 13th, his Highness, attended by his brother 
Chimnajee Appa, and by a numerous train of the 
principal chiefs of the Mahratta empire, proceeded 
towards the city of Poonah; and, having entered his 
palace, resumed his seat upon the musnud, and re- 
ceived presents from his principal servants. 

“ During the procession, the British resident, ac- 
companied by his suite, paid his compliments to his 
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Highness, when a salute was fired by the British BooKVEL 
troops, encamped in the vicinity of Poona, under the ©#4?: 1!- 
command of General Wellesley. This salute was 1803, 
immediately answered from the fortress of Seonghur. 
“ While the procession passed the bridge into the 
city, a second salute was fired from the British camp; 
and as the Peshwa approached the palace, salutes 
were fired from the several posts of the Mahratta 
troops. At sunset salutes were fired from all the hill 
forts in the vicinity of Poona.” * 
Notwithstanding the confident expectation which 
the Governor-General had expressed to the home 
authorities, not only on the 19th of April, but as late 
as the 20th of June, that no war would rise out of 
the treaty of Bassein;” yet before that time, as he 
himself informs us, “he had great cause to doubt the 
sincerity of Scindia’s professions; while the increasing 
rumours of an hostile confederacy, against the British 
government, between that chieftain and the Rajah of 
Berar, rendered it indispensably necessary to ascertain, 
with the least practicable delay, whether the British 
government were likely to be exposed to a contest 
with the confederated chieftains. These considera- 
tions determined the Governor-General to lose no 
time in furnishing Colonel Collins with detailed ine > 
structions, for the guidance of his conduct, in this 
important and delicate crisis of affairs. With a view 
to expedition, the Governor-General’s instructions 
were, in the first instance, transmitted in the form of 
notes, under date the Sth of May, 1803, and were 
afterwards formed into a detailed dispatch, which was 
forwarded to Colonel Collins on the 3d of June.” ° 
Nay, when the time arrived, at which it was de 
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BOOK VI sirable to make it appear, that the hostile mind of 
Cau. 11. Scindia, and not provocation by the British Govern- 
1803, ment, had produced the calamity of war, the Gover- 
nor-General actually enters into an argument to 
prove, that from an early date, he had evidence, which 
rendered in no respest doubtful, the existence of 
hostile projects in the mind of Scindia. After a dis- 
play of the motives, in their own ambition, which 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar had for aversion to 
the treaty of Bessein, “ The belief,” he says, “ that 
those chieftains entertained designs hostile to the 
British government, at the earliest stages of the ne- 
gotiation between the resident and Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, is supported by the information which the 
Governor-General has from time to time received of 
the proceedings of that chieftain.” Of this informa- 
tion he specifies three instances; one contained in a 
letter of Colonel Collins, dated the 9th of March; a 
second received on the 17th of June; and the third 
alone, not more conclusive than the former, sent by 
Colonel Collins on the 14th, not received till after 
the date of his pacific declaration to the home autho- 
rities. ‘ These facts,” he then subjoins, “recipro- 
cally confirm each point of the evidence of Scindia’s 
hostile projects; and, combined with information, at 
various times communicated, by the resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, of the proceedings of that chief- 
tain ; with the repeated rumours of the formation of 
an hostile confederacy between Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
and with the tenor and result of the resident’s nego- 
tiations, must be considered to amount to full proof of 
the alleged design of subverting the alliance formed 
between the British government and the Peshwa.” ! 


1 Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 334. 
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The resident with Dowlut Rao Scinda, having Book VI. 
received the Governor-General’s instructions, obtain- #4? 1!- 
ed an audience of that chief on the 28th of May. He 
was encamped at a place called Chickley, not far 
from Boorhanpore, where his own dominions border 
on those of the Rajah of Berar. The conference 
was opened, on the part of the resident, by commu- 
nicating to Scindia the treaty of Bassein, of which a 
copy was presented and read. ‘ When the whole of 
the treaty had been distinctly explained to the Ma- 
harajah, I then asked him,” says the resident, 
“ whether he thought it contained any thing injurious 
to his just rights; since I had reason to think some 
doubts had arisen in his mind on this head ?”’—It 
was one of his ministers who thought proper to reply ; 
“ acknowledging,” says the resident, “ that the treaty 
did not contain any stipulation prejudicial to the 
rights of the Maharajah; to which the latter as- 
sented.” 

“I proceeded,” says Colonel Collins, “ to state— 
that negotiations had of late been carried on between 
Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Berar Rajah—that 
these chiefs were, I understood, to have an interview 
shortly, somewhere in the vicinity of this place—that 
the Maharajah had concluded a peace with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, in whose campa vakeel also now resided 
on the part of Ragojee Bhonslah—that Scindia had 
likewise avowed an intention of proceeding with his 
army to Poona, accompanied by the Berar Rajah— 
and that, on combining these circumstances, I could 
not but suspect that this court meditated designs 
adverse to the interests of the British Government ;— 
for, since his Highness the Peshwa was restored to 
the musnud of Poona, the presence of the Maharajah 
at that capital could not now be of any use, but, on 
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BOOK VI. the contrary, might be productive of evil consequen- 
Guar. 11- ces——nor could the longer continuance of the Maha- 
1803. rajah in the Deccan be necessary to his security, 
since he had come to an accommodation with the 
only enemy frora whom he had any thing to appre- 
hend, south of the Nerbuddah: That, therefore, I 
felt it my duty to require an unreserved explanation 
from this court, as well respecting the intent of the 
proposed interview between the Maharajah and the 
Berar Rajah, as regarding the nature of the engage- 
ments entered’ into by those chiefs with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar—as their recent union, and present pro- 
ceedings, induced some suspicion, that they were 
confederated, either for the purpose of invading the 
territories of our allies, his Highness the Peshwa, 
and Nabob Nizam; or of subverting the arrange- 
ments lately concluded between the British govern- 

ment and Baajee Rao.” * 

The resident repeated the assurance of the peace- 
able and even amicable views of the British govern. 
ment; and stated the arguments of himself and 
of the Governor-General to prove to Scindia, not 
only that the British government and the Peshwa 
had a perfect right to contract the engagements 
into which they had entered, but that the inter- 
ests of Scindia, by that means, were in no respect 
affected. 

On the part of Scindia, it was in like manner, 
afhrmed, that he had no intention whatever to 
invade either the territory of his Highness the Peshwa, 
or of the Nabob Nizam. But, in regard to the nego- 
tiations with the Berar Rajah and Holkar, the resi- 
dent was informed, that Scindia could afford him 
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no explanations till the conference between him and BOOK VI. 
Ragojee Bhonslah had taken place. No mode of ©™?-11- 
address, conciliatory or menacing, was left untried 1803. 
by the resident, to extort a declaration, whether 
Opposition to the treaty of Bassein was or was not in 
contemplation. Scindia was informed, that if he 
maintained his present suspicious attitude, the British 
government would be called upon to make prepara- 
tions upon his frontier, which would be attacked in 
every part the moment that intelligence was received 
of his accession to any hostile confederacy. After 
various expostulations, both with the ministers and 
with Scindia himself, the resident says, that he turned 
at last to Scindia, and “ conjured him, in language 
both urgent and conciliatory, to remove all his 
doubts and suspicions, by an immediate and candid 
avowal of his intentions.” 

“ Dowlut Rao,” he continues, “in reply to these 
instances on my part, said, that he could not, at pre- 
sent, afford me the satisfaction I demanded, without a q 
violation of the faith which he had pledged to the 
Rajah of Berar. He then observed, that the Bhon- 
‘slah was distant no more than forty cose from 
hence, and would probably arrive here in the course 
of a few days: that immediately after his interview 
with the Rajah, I should be informed whether it 
would be peace or war.” 

It is proper to state, that the resident, in answer to 
his remonstrance against the march of Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar to Poona, received a solemn 
assurance, which he appears not to have disbelieved, 
that the Peshwa, after his return to his capital, had 
repeatedly written to the Maharajah and the Berar 
Rajah, inviting them both to Poona. It is also proper 
to give the following circumstance, in the words of 
the resident : “ Neither Scindia,” says he, “ nor his 
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BOOK VI. ministers, made any remarks on the treaty of Bas- 


Cuap, 11 


1803. 


sein, nor did they request a copy of it.” 

It will hardly be pretended that the words of 
Scindia, “ after my interview with the Rajah, you 
shall be informed whether it will be peace or war,” 
yielded any information which was not conveyed by 
the more evasive expressions of his ministers; “ till 
after the Maharajah’s interview with the Rajah, it is 
impossible for him to afford you satisfaction with 
regard to the declaration which you require.” That 
the words were intended by Scindia to convey a 
menace or insult, there is not a single circumstance 
to countenance the slightest suspicion. And it is 
visible from the words of the resident, that they 
were not by him understood in that sense. ‘ These 
words he delivered,” says he, “ with much seeming 
composure. I then asked, whether I must consider 
this declaration as final, on his part ; which question 
was answered in the affirmative by the ministers of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia. Here the conference, which 
had lasted three hours, ended; and I soon after took 
a respectful leave of the Maharajah.” 

The Governor-General describes as very great, the 
effect which was produced upon his mind, by the 
phrase of the Maharajah. “ This unprovoked 
menace of hostility,” says he, “ and the insult offered 
to the British government, by reference of the ques- 
tion of peace or war to the result of a conference 
with the Rajah of Berar, who, at the head of a con- 
siderable army, had reached the vicinity of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia’s camp, together with the indication 
which it afforded of a disposition on the part of those 
chieftains to prosecute the supposed objects of their 
confederacy, rendered it the duty of the British 
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fovernment to adopt, without delay, the most effectual BOOK VI. 
measures for the vindication of its dignity, and for C™? 1! 
the security of its rights and interests, and those of 1893. 
its allies, against any attempt on the part of the con- 
federates, to injure or invade them.” * 

In consequence of a movement of Holkar towards 
the frontier of the Nizam, and some depredations 
committed in the vicinity of Aurungabad, General 
Wellesley, at the end of April, had directed Colonel 
Stevenson, with the British force under his command, 
and the united troops of the Nizam, to move north- 
wards to that city. ‘Towards the end of May, Gene- 
ral Stuart, with the army under his command, amount- 
ing to three companies of European artillery, one regi- 
ment of European, and two regiments of native 
cavalry, three corps of European infantry, and five 
battalions of sepoys, with a large train of artillery, 
crossed the Toombudra, and proceeded forward to 
Mudgul, a position where, without abandoning the 
defence of the English frontier, he was sufficiently 
near the scene of action, to support the advanced 
detachment, and overawe those who might be found 
refractory among the Mahratta chiefs. On the 4th 
of June, Major General Wellesley marched from 
Poona with the main body of the forces under his 
command, and on the 15th, encamped at Augah, 
near Scindia’s fortress of Ahmednuggur, at the dis- 
tance of about 80 miles from Poona. “ The total 
number of British troops,” says the Governor-General, 
“ prepared on the 4th of June, 1803, on the western 
side of India (exclusive of Guzerat), to support the 
arrangements with the Peshwa, amounted to 28,244 
men; of this number 16,823 were under the imme- 


! Letter from Goy.-Gen. to home authorities, dated 1st August, 1803. 
Ibid, p 148, 
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BOOK VI. diate command of General Wellesley, and destined for 

Cur. 11. active operations against the confederated chieftains, 

1803, 12 the event of its being necessary to proceed to hos- 
tilities against those chiefs.” * 

The expense of bringing such an army as this into 
the field was no trifling price to pay for those “ ar- 
rangements with the Peshwa,” which this great force 
was “ prepared on the 4th of June, 1803, to support.” 
Yet this was not enough; for, immediately, on the 
intelligence of Scindia’s phrase about “ peace or war,” 
the Governor-General issued private instructions to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces in 
India, to assemble the Bengal army on the Com- 
pany’s western frontier, and to prepare for an even- 
tual war. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the letter of the Go- 
vernor-General to the home authorities, assuring them 
confidently that no war would rise out of the recent 
alliance contracted with the Peshwa, was dated on 
the 20th of June. The instructions to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, which directed the assembling of the 
army, and laid down a plan of the war, were dated on 
the 28th of the same month. 

In the demand for prompt decision which might 
arise in the present eventual position of the British 
government with the Mahratta states, the Governor- 
General considered that his own distance from the 
scene of action would require a dangerous suspension 
of operations, if the power of adapting measures to 
the exigencies as they arose were not consigned to 
some individual upon the spot. So much would of 
necessity depend upon the person at the head of the 
military force, that a peculiar advantage would arise 
from combining in his hands, if adapted to the trust, the 
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political powers which it was thought adviseable to BOOK VI. 
convey. In General Wellesley the Governor-General ~"*”: ** 
imagined he saw the requisite qualifications very hap- 1803. 
pily combined. That officer was accordingly vested 
with the general control of all affairs in Hindustan 
and the Deccan, relative either to negotiation or war 
with the Mahratta states. The instructions with 
which he was furnished for guidance in the use of 
those extraordinary powers are dated on the 26th of 
June. The new authority was to pass to General 
Stuart, as Commander-in-chief at the Madras presi- 
dency, if circumstances (an exigency very unlikely to 
arise) should render it necessary for that officer to 
unite the whole force of the army in the field, and to 
assume in person the general command. And the 
plenipotentiary commission of General Wellesley re- 
mained subject of course to the commands of the 
authority from which it was derived.’ 

On the 13th of May, the Governor-General ad- 
dressed a letter to Scindia, and another to the Rajah 
of Berar. These letters, while they paid to these 
chieftains the compliment of conveying immediately 
from the head of the English government, intimation 
of the treaty of Bassein, affirmed that no injury was 
done to the rights of either of them by that engage- 
ment, which it was within the undoubted competence 
of the Peshwa to contract ; offered to each the bene- 
fit of a similar engagement, if they were sufficiently 
wise to see how deeply their interests were concerned 
in it ; asserted the pacific views of the British govern- 
ment, even if they should reject this generous offer; 
informed them, however, of the suspicions, which 
several parts of their recent conduct had a tendency 
to raise, of their intention to form a hostile confederacy 
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Junction of Scindia 


against the late arrangements ; desired them, if they 
wished that their pacific declarations should be deemed 
sincere, to abstain from occupying with their armies 
an alarming position on the frontier of the Nizam, the 
British ally; desired Scindia, in -particular, to carry 
back his army to the northern side of the Nerbudda ; 
and declared to them, that, if they persisted in main- 
taining a warlike attitude, the British government 
must place itself in a similar situation, and the mo- 
ment they rendered their hostile designs indubitable, 
would in its own defence be constrained to attack 
them.’ 

The Rajah of Berar, having arrived within one 
march of Scindia’s camp on the 3d of June, was met 
by that Prince on the following morning. “ The 
secretary of the British resident, who was dispatched 
to him with a complimentary message on the 5th, he 
received with distinguished attention: And he ex- 
pressed, with apparent sincerity,” says the Governor- 
General, “ his solicitude to maintain the relations of 
friendship which had so long subsisted between the 
British government and the state of Berar.” <A con- 
ference between the chieftains took place on the 8th. 
On the 9th, the British resident sent to importune 
Scindia for the answer which he promised after his 
interview with the Rajah of Berar. Having received 
an evasive reply, the resident addressed, on the 12th, 
a memorial to Scindia, informing him, that if he 
should now refuse to give an explicit account of his 
intentions, and should continue with his army on the 
south'side of the Nerbudda, “ such refusal or delay 
would be regarded as an avowal of hostile designs 
against the British government.” The resident re- 
quested either the satisfaction which he was commis- 
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sioned to demand, or an escort to convey him from BOOKVI. 
Scindia’s camp.? wear Te 
Having received a verbal message, which he re- go. 
garded as an evasion, stating that the required expla- 
nation should be afforded in two or three days, the 
resident informed the Maharajah, that he received 
this communication as a final answer, refusing the 
satisfaction which the British government required ; 
and that he purposed leaving his camp without further 
delay. The two Mahratta chiefs invented expedients 
for preventing the departure of fhe resident, and at 
the same time evaded his endeavours to obtain a de- 
claration of their designs. At length, on the 4th of 
July, he obtained an audience of both together in the 
tent of the Rajah of Berar. He entertained them 
with the old story—-That “the treaty of Bassein” 
(I quote the words of the Governor-General, as com- 
bining his authority with that of his agent) “ con- 
tained no stipulation injurious to the rights of any of 
the feudatory Mahratta chieftains; but, on the con- 
trary, expressly provided for their security and inde- 
pendence—That the Governor-General regarded the 
Rajah of Berar, and Scindia, as the ancient friends of 
the British power; and was willing to improve the 
existing connection between their states and the Bri- 
tish government—That the British government only 
required a confirmation of the assurance made by 
Scindia that he had no intention whatever to obstruct 
the completion of the engagements lately concluded 
at Bassein, together with a similar assurance on the 
part of the Rajah of Berar—And~ that it was the 
earnest desire of the Governor-General to promote 
the prosperity of the respective governments of Dow- 
lut Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar; so long as 
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against the English and their allies.” 

The Mahratta chiefs did not think proper to make 
any remarks upon the assertions and argumentation 
of the British resident. ‘They contented themselves 
with declaring, through the mouth of the Berar mi- 
nister, by whom on their part the discourse was prin- 
cipally held, that it was the duty of the Peshwa to 
have consulted with them as chiefs of the Mahratta 
state, before he concluded a treaty which so deeply 
affected the interests of that state; and, moreover, 
that they had a variety of observations to make upon 
the stipulations themselves of the treaty of Bassein. 
The British minister insisted, as he had done so fre- 
quently before, on the right of the Peshwa to make 
a treaty for himself; but, with regard to the observa- 
tions proposed to be made upon the several articles of 
the treaty of Bassein, he requested they might be 
committed to writing, and submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General. 

Notwithstanding these allegations of grounds of 
complaint, the Mahrattas re-affirmed their sincere 
disposition to cultivate the friendship of the British 
government ; declared that they had no design what- 
ever to oppose any engagements with it into which 
the Peshwa might have entered ; and promised that 
their armies should neither advance to Poona, nor 
ascend the Adjuntee Ghaut, across the mountainous 
ridge which separated their present position from the 
frontier of the Nizam. Remarking, however, that 
the British troops had crossed the Godavery river, 
and were approaching the Adjuntee Ghaut; they 
requested that Colonel Collins would use his endea- 
vours to prevent their advance. ‘The Colonel replied 
that it was incumbent upon Scindia to lead his army 
across the Nerbudda, and the Rajah of Berar to 
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return to Nagpoor, if they wished their actions to BOOK VL. 
appear in conformity with their pacific declarations ; —" rs 
and in that case, the British army, he doubted not, 1803. 
would also be withdrawn.’ 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley addressed 
a letter, couched in respectful terms, to Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, setting before him the reasons which the 
British government had to consider his present me- 
nacing position an indication of designs, which would 
render it necessary to act against him as an enemy, 
unless. he withdrew his army across the Nerbudda ; 
but making at the same time the correspondent offer, 
that, as soon as the Mahratta chiefs should lead back 
their armies to their usual stations, he would also 
withdraw from their advanced position the British 
forces under his command. 

A conference on the subject of this letter took place 
between the chieftains on the 2lst of July. Toa 
note, the next day addressed by the resident to 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, requesting an answer to the 
letter of General Wellesley, no reply was returned. 
The resident received the General’s instructions to 
urge them once more on the separation of their 
armies; and received an appointment for a conference 
with Scindia on the 25th. On this occasion he was 
told, “ that the forces of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar were encamped on their own territories ; that 
those chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend 
the Adjuntee pass, nor to march to Poona; that they 
had already given to the Governor-General assurances 
in writing, that they never would attempt to subvert 
the treaty of Bassein, which assurances were unequi- 
vocal proofs of their amicable intentions ; lastly, that 
the treaty at that time under negotiation between 
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BOOK VI. Scindia and Holkar was not completely settled ; and 
CsaP. 11. that until it should be finally concluded, Dowlut Rao 
1803, Scindia could not return to Hindustan.” The resi- 
dent remarked, that, as the actual position of the 
Mahratta armies could afford no advantage to their 
respective sovereigns, but in the event of a war with 
the British power, the British government could not 
conclude that the determination of these sovereigns to 
keep their armies in such a position was for any other 
than a hostile purpose; and, as for the negottation 
with Holkar, Boorhanpore was a much more eonve- 
nient situation than the frontier, so much more dis- 
tant, of the British ally. After much discussion, the 
28th was named, as the day on which the resident 
should receive a decisive reply. The 28th was after- 
wards shifted to the 29th; the resident threatening 
to depart, and making vehement remonstance against 
so many delays. The interview on the 29th was not 
more availing than those which preceded. The resi- 
dent sent forward his tents on the 30th, intending to 
begin his march on the 31st, and refused to attend a 
conference to which he was invited with Scindia, and 
the Rajah of Berar. As he was prevented, however, 
from setting out on the 31st, by the heaviness of the 
rain, he complied with a request from both chieftains 
to meet them on the evening of that day at the tents 

of the Rajah of Berar. 

After the usual topics were once more gone over, 
the Mahratta chieftains offered the following propo- 
sition: that the forces of the Rajah and of Scindia 

: should, in conjunction, retire to Boorhanpore ; while 
the British General should withdraw his troops to 
their usual stations. As these respective movements 
would leave to the Mahratta chieftains nearly all their 
present power of injuring the British state, while they 
would deprive the British government of the security 
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afforded by the present position of its troops, the re- BOOK VI. 
sident assured them that a proposition to this effect ©24": 1 
could not be received. “Heo 

The Princes made a second proposal: That the re- 
sident should fix a day, on which both the Mahratta 
and the British armies should begin to withdraw to 
their respective stations. Beside that the resident 
had no pewer to engage for the movements of the 
British army, he plainly gave the Princes to under- 
stand, that their promise about withdrawing their 
armies was not sufficient security for the performance. 

They lastly offered to refer it to General Wellesley, 
to name a day on which the British troops, and theirs, 
should begin their march; to name also the time at 
which he thought the British troops might reach 
their usual stations, when they too would so regulate 
their marches as to arrive at their usual stations at 
the same precise period of time. If this proposition 
were rejected, they said they could not retire without 
an injury to the honour and dignity of their respective 
governments. 

The resident consented to postpone his departure, 
till time was given for referring the last proposition to 
General Wellesley; but required as a condition that 
the letters to that effect should be with him for trans- 
mission before noon of the following day. The letters 
came; submitting for decision, however, not the last, 
but the first, of the three propositions which had been 
previously discussed. Observing this coarse attempt 
at more evasion and delay, that officer made imme- 
diate arrangements for quitting the camp of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, and commenced his march towards 
Aurungabad on the 3d of August.’ 


t Gov.-Gen.’s Narrative, Ibid. p. 327—331; Notes relative to the 
late transactions in the Mahratta empire, Ibid. p. 226-230; Letter 
from Gov. Gen. in Council to the home authorities, dated 25th of Seps 
rember, 803, Ibid, p. 170-176. 
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Presumed Necessity of the War not proved, 


Aware of the great unpopularity in England to 
which wars in India, except wars against ‘Tippoo 
Saheb, were exposed; aware also of the vast load of 
debt which his administration had. heaped upon the 
government of India, a load which a new and exten- 
sive war must greatly augment, the Governor-General 
has, in various documents, presented a laboured ar- 
gument to prove, that the appeal to arms now made 
by the British government was forced, and altogether 
unavoidable. It may be requisite, as far as it can be 
done with the due restriction in point of space, to show 
how far his arguments are supported by the facts. 

When Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Rajah of Berar 
united their armies, under circumstances so warlike, 
and in a position so threatening, as those of the union 
which took place on the borders of Nizam Ali’s do- 
minions in 1803; and when the English, if they 
began to act in the rainy season, would enjoy impor- 
tant advantages, of which, if they left the enemy to 
begin operations in the dry season, they would be 
deprived, it will hardly be denied that the English 
had good reasons for commencing hostilities, if no 
other expedient could be devised to procure the dis- 
persion of those armies, by the position of which was 
created that danger, which it was the professed object 
of the war to avert. 

Still, however, two questions will remain, both of 
which must be clearly and decisively answered in the 
negative, to make good the Governor-General’s de- 
fence. In the first place, allowing the necessity of 
war in August, 1803, to have been ever so impera- 
tive, was it, or was it not, a necessity of that Go- 
vernor’s own creating, a necessity of whose existence 
he alone was the author, and for which it is just that 


1 In his Narrative, ut supra, p. 331; Notes, ut supra, p. 230 j Dis: 
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he should be held responsible? In the next place, BOOK VI. 
were the objects, on account of which this necessity ° et: 
was created, equal in value to the cost of a war? In 4 g99, 
the last place, was it true, that the alleged necessity 
existed, and that no expedient but that of war could 
avert the danger which the new position of the two 
Mahratta chieftains appeared to involve. 

The answer to the first of these questions will not 
require many words, The necessity, whatever it was, 
which existed for war at the time when hostilities 
commenced, was undoubtedly created by the Gover- 
nor-General himself. The proof is so obvious, that 
hardly does it require to be stated in words. That 
necessity was created by the treaty of Bassein; and 
the treaty of Bassein was the work of the Governor- 
General. ‘The Governor-General had no apprehen- 
sion of war, either on the part of Seindia, or of 
the Rajah of Berar, previous to the treaty of Bas- 
sein, as ts proved by all his words and all his actions. 
If we are to believe his solemn declarations, he had 
little apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
Bassein, nay till six weeks before the declaration 
of war. 

For believing that, but for the treaty of Bassein, 
war, either on the part of Scindia, or of the Rajah 
of Berar, was in no degree to be apprehended by the 
British government, the current of the history, the 
circumstances and character of those Princes, and 
even the succeeding results, prove that he had sufh- 
cient and superabundant reasons. Undoubtedly those 
reasons must have been strong, when they sufficed to 
convince the Governor-General, cven after these 
Princes had received all the alarm and provocation 
which the treaty of Bassein was calculated to pro- 
duce, that they would yet be deterred from any re- 
sistance to the operation of that treaty, by the awful 
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BOOK VI. chances of a conflict with the British power. The 
CaaP. 11. weakness of which these Princes were conscious, as 
1903, Compared with the British state, was the first solid 
ground of the Governor-General’s confidence. The 
extremely indolent and pacific character of the Rajah 
of Berar was another. Unless in confederacy with 
the Rajah of Berar, it was not to be apprehended 
that Scindia would venture upon a war with the Bri- 
tish government; and scarcely any thing less rousing 
to his feelings than the treaty of Bassein would have 
induced that unwarlike Prince to form a confederacy 
with Scindia, in defiance of the British power. As 
for Holkar, it was the weakness of Scindia which 
made him any thing; and the united force of both, 
if, without the treaty of Bassein, it would have been 
possible to unite them, would have constituted a feeble 

source of danger to the British state. 

The treaty of Bassein, therefore, as it was the 
cause assigned, by these Princes themselves, for their 
union, and the warlike attitude they had assumed, 
so it will hardly admit of dispute that it was the real 
cause. The Governor-General himself, when he came 
at last to the endeavour of making out as strong a 
case as possible for the necessity of drawing the 
sword, exhibits reasons which operated both on 
Scindia,and the Rajah of Berar, for going to war on 
account of the treaty of Bassein, reasons which, to 
men of their minds, he seems to represent as little 
less than irresistible. “ The conduct,” says he, “ of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia towards the Peshwa, during a 
long course of time antecedent to the Peshwa’s de- 
gradation from the musnud of Poona, and the views 
which that chieftain, and the Rajah of Berar are 
known to have entertained with respect to the su- 
preme authority of the Mahratta state, afford the 
means of forming a correct judgment of the motives 
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which may have rendered those chieftains desirous of BOOK VL 
subverting the treaty of Bassein.” Of these views “#4”: 11. 
he then exhibits the following sketch. ‘The whole 103, 
course,” says he, “ of Dowlut Rao Scindia’s proceed- 

ings, since his accession to the dominions of Madajee 
Scindia, has manifested a systematic design of esta- 
blishing an ascendancy in the Mahratta state upon 

the ruins of the Peshwa’s authority.” After adducing 

a number of facts in proof of this proposition, he 
draws the following conclusion: “ The actual re- 
establishment of the Peshwa, in the government of 
Poona, under the exclusive protection of the British 
power, and the conclusion of engagements calculated 

to secure to his Highness the: due exercise of his 
authority on a permanent foundation, deprived Dow- 

lut Rao Scindia of every hope of accomplishing the 
objects of his ambition, so long as that alliance should 

be successfully maintained. ‘This statement of facts 
sufficiently explains the anxiety of Dowlut Rao Scin- 

dia to effect the subversion of the treaty of Bassein, 

and his prosecution of hostile designs against the 
British government.”* “ The motives which must 

be supposed to have influenced the Rajah of Berar, 

in combining his power with that of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia for the subversion of the alliance concluded 
between the British government and the Peshwa, 

were manifestly similar to those which actuated the 
conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindia. The Rajah of 
Berar has always maintained pretensions to the su- 
preme ministerial authority in the Mahratta empire, 


1 In transcribing these words I have left out three expressions, two 
of vague reprobation which the Governor-General bestows upon the 
actions of Scindia, and one of applause which he bestows upon his 
own, because they have only a tendency to substitute the opinion of 
the Governor-General upon these points, to the opinion which the pure 
facts may suggest; and I have so altered another of the expressions as 
to render it grammatical. ; 
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BOOK Vi. founded on his affinity to the reigning Rajah of Sat- 
Cuar. 11- torah, Convinced that the permanency of the defen- 
1803, ‘ive alliance, concluded between the British govern- 
ment and the Peshwa, would preclude all future op- 
portunity of accomplishing the object of his ambition, 
the Rajah of Berar appears to have been equally con- 
cerned with Dowlut Rao Scindia in the subversion of 

that alliance.” 

The Governor General subjoins a reflection, ac- 
tually founded upon the improbability there was of a 
union between those Princes, till the treaty of Bas- 
sem gave them so extraordinary a motive. “ Al- 
though the views ascribed to those chieftains,” says 
he, “ were manifestly incompatible with the accom- 
plishment of their respective designs ; the removal of 
an obstacle which would effectually preclude the suc- 
cess of either chieftain, in obtaining an ascendancy at 
Poona, constituted an object of common interest to 
both.” 

The Governor-General then states his conjecture 
of the mode in which the treaty of Bassein induced 
them to reconcile their conflicting interests. “ It ap- 
pears,’ he says, “ to be chiefly probable, that those 
chieftains, sensible that the combination of their 
power afforded the only prospect of subverting the 
alliance concluded between the British government 
and the Peshwa, agreed to compromise their respec- 
tive and contradictory projects, by an arrangement 
for the partition of the whole power and dominion of 
the Mahratta state.” ? 

The circumstances on which these conclusions are 
founded were all as much known to the Governor- 
General before as after he concluded the treaty of 
Bassein. He was, therefore, exceedingly to blame, 


1 See Gov.-Gen.’s Letter, ut supra, p. 179, 180; Narrative, ut supra, 
p. 331, 332. 
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if he formed that agreement, without an expectation, BOOK VI. 
approaching to a full assurance, that a war with the #4": 11: 
power of Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, if not also 
(as might have been expected) with that of Holkar 
combined, would be a part of the price which the 
British state would have to pay for the advantages, 
real or supposed, of the treaty of Bassein. The ques- 
tion, then, or at least one of the questions, to which 
he should have applied the full force of a sound re- 
flection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, 
was, whether the benefits, which could reasonably be 
expected from the treaty of Bassein, were a full com- 
pensation for the evils ready to spring from the wars 
to which it was likely to give birth: On the contrary, 
if he allowed his mind to repel from itself, as far as 
possible, all expectation of the expensive and bloody 
consequences likely to issue from the treaty; and, 
fixing his attention almost exclusively upon the ad- 
vantages painted in his imagination, decided, upon 
what may be regarded as a hearing of only one side, 
that the treaty ought, if possible, to be made, he 
pursued a course which, in the management of public 
affairs, is indeed most Jamentably common, but which 
on that account only deserves so much the more to be 
pointed out to the disapprobation of mankind. 

The discussion of a question like this requires the 
use of so many words, because it imports a reference 
to so many particulars, that it would produce an in- 
terruption incompatible with the due continuity of a 
narrative discourse. It may, notwithstanding, have 
its use to point out merely the paths of inquiry. 

To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war 
depended, it belonged to ask themselves, whether 
the act of grasping at a new set of advantages, in 
relation to other states, which act it is pretty certain 
that those states, or some of them, will hostilely re- 
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sent, does not constitute the war a war of aggres- 
sion,. on the part of the state which wilfully performs 
the act, out of which it foresees that war will arise. 
A war, most truly and indisputably defensive, is a 
war which is undertaken in defence, that is, to pre- 
vent the loss, of existing advantages. And though 
a state may justly assert its right to aim at new ad- 
vantages, yet if it aims at advantages, which it can- 
not attain, without producing a loss of existing ad- 
vantages to some other state, a loss which that state 
endeavours to prevent with a war, the war on the 
part of the latter state is truly a defensive, on the 
part of the other is truly an aggressive,.and, in almost 
all cases, an unjust, war. 

The Governor-General is so far from denying that 
the treaty of Bassein did import the loss of advan- 
tages to Scindia, that we have just Iteard him enu- 
merating the advantages of which it deprived that 
Mahratta chief; advantages on which it was natural 
for him to place the highest possible value; the power, 
as he imagined, of establishing his controling in- 
fluence over the Peshwa, and, through him, over the 
whole or the greater part of the Mahratta states. 

Many times is the answer of the Governor-General 
repeated in the documents which he has liberally 
supplied. These advantages, he cries, on the part 
of Scindia, existed only for purposes of injustice ; 
his complaints are, therefore, to be treated with in- 
dignation. 

The man who carefully visits the sources of Indian 
history is often called to observe, and to observe with 
astonishment, what power the human mind has in 
deluding itself; and what sort of things a man can 
pass upon himself for conclusive reasoning, when 
those against whom his reasoning operates are sure 
not to be heard, and when he 1s equally sure that 
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those to whom his discourse is addressed, and whom BOOK VI. 
he is concerned to satisfy, have all the requisites for “24? 11- 
embracing delusion; to wit, ignorance, negligence, 
and, in regard to the particulars in question, a sup- 
position, at least, of concurring, not diverging in- 
terests. 

It is truly surprising, that the object which is 
marked by the Governor-General, as the most pro- 
fligate ambition, and the most odious injustice, cruelty, 
and oppression, in Dowlut Rao Scindia, to aim at, is 
the same object, exactly, at which he himself was 
aiming, with so uncommon a degree of ardour and 
perseverance, and at the expense of so many sacri- 
fices. The object, incontestably, at which both were 
aiming, was, an all-controling influence over the 
Peshwa, and through him, as far as possible, over 
the other Mahratta governments. As far then as 
concerned the object of pursuit, the coincidence is 
complete, manifest, and indubitable, between the 
ambition of Scindia, and the ambition of the Gover- 
nor-General. Wherein, then, did the ambition of these 
two leaders differ, so as to entitle the Governor-Gene- 
ral to cover the ambition of Scindia with the epithets, 
most expressive of the disapprobation and abhorrence 
of mankind, his own with epithets the most expressive 
of their approbation and favour? One mighty dif- 
ference there was; that the one was the Governor- 
General’s own ambition, the other that of another 
man; and a man the gratification of whose ambition 
in this instance was incompatible with the gratifi- 
cation of his. Another difference, which would be 
felt where it was desirable for the Governor-General 
that it should be felt, was, that the benefits, which 
were said to be great, arising from the accomplish- 
ment of this object of the Governor-General’s am- 
bition, were to be English benefits. From the ac- 
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complishment of the same object of Scindia’s ambition 
would arise nothing but the prevention of these Eng- 
lish benefits. Under this mode of viewing the ques- 
tion, however, it cannot be disguised, that Scindia 
would have the same grounds exactly for applying 
epithets of applause to his own ambition, and of 
abuse to that of the Governor-General. 

But differences, such as these, are more frequently 
the grounds of action in human affairs, than acknow- 
ledged, or even known, to be so; since nothing is 
more easy for the greater part of men, than to be 
ignorant of the motives by which they are actuated, 
and, while absorbed in the pursuits of the most vul- 
gar and selfish ambition, to be giving themselves 
credit for the highest virtue, before the tribunal of 
their own consciences. What then will be said? 
That of this controling power, at which Scindia and 
the English both of them aimed, Scindia would make 
a bad use, the English a good one? If one ruler 
has a title to make at his pleasure this assumption 
in his own favour, so has every other ruler; and a 
justification is afforded to the strong, who are always 
in the right, for extending, as far as they please, 
their oppressions over the weak. 

If we should allow, that the English government 
would make a better use of new power than a native 
one, as it would be disgraceful to think it would not, 
the reason will go further than the Governor-General 
would wish; for upon this reason not one native 
government should be left existing in India. 

But beside this; what is it that we are precisely 
to understand by a better use? Is it a use better for 
the English? Or a use better for the English and 
Mahrattas both? This latter assertion is the only one 
which it would answer any purpose to make; mean- 
ing, in both cases, the people at large, not the hand- 
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ful of individuals composing the government, whose BOOK VI. 
interests are worth no more than those of any other “#4? !!+ 
equally minute portion of the common mass. anne. 
That the use of it, on the part of the English, 
would be good even for themselves, was so far from 
being a decided point, that all connections of the same 
description stood condemned, and forbidden, by a me- 
morable clause of that very act of parliament, on 
which the government of the East India Company 
rested, and of which, by consequence, the treaty of 
Bassein was a flagrant violation. By how many of 
the Court of Directors, not to speak of other classes 
of men, it was condemned as injurious to British in- 
terests, we shall afterwards have occasion to observe. 
But, whatever the effects in regard to the English, 
unless it appear that the control over the Peshwa and 
the Mahratta states, which was equally the object of 
ambition to Scindia and the Governor-General, would 
have been attended with worse consequences to the 
Mahraitas, if in the hands of Scindia, than if in the 
hands of the English, it will be difficult to show in 
what respect the ambition of Scindia was selfish and 
wicked ; that of the English full of magnanimity and 
virtue. In what respects then were the people of the 
Mahratta states to be the better for the control of the 
English? Not as regarded oppression at the hands 
of their several and respective governments; for, in 
regard to the treatment which these governments 
might yield to their subjects, the English were ready 
to bind themselves not to interfere; and we have 
seen, in the case of the Nabobs of Carnatic and Oude, 
that the motives to misrule in the native governments, 
upheld by British power, were not diminished; but 
increased, an hundred fold. 
The grand benefit held out by the Governor-General 
is, that the Mahrattas would be withheld from war. 
VOL.'VL 21 
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POOR YE: But this, if foreign war is meant, the Mahrattas had 
______ always regarded, and, except in a few instances, had 
1803. always found, a source of benefit, rather than harm. 
If internal wars are meant, these, it is plain, would be 
as effectually prevented, if the control of Scindia, as if 
that of the English, became complete over all the 
Mahratta states: And Scindia, had he been as skilful 
a rhetorician as the English rulers, would, as gairishly 
as they, have described the prevention of internal 
war, and the union and tranquillity of the Mahratta 
powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and virtuous aim 

of all his thoughts, and all his actions. 

But this is not all. Not only did Scindia lose ad- 
vantages, in respect to a favourite object of ambition, 
which was exactly the same object, by the gaining of 
which the English had deprived him of these advan- 
tages, but if he had been the greatest lover of peace 
and of justice of all the princes upon the face of the 
earth, he would still have had the greatest reason to 
wesent the formation of the treaty of Bassein, and to 
resist to the utmost its execution. What is that, on the 
strength of which we have already seen the Governor- 
General boasting of the prodigious value of the treaty 
of Bassein? Not the circumstance of its having made 
a dependant of the feeble and degraded Peshwa. 
This in itself was a matter of littleimportance. The 
treaty, for receiving the British troops, concluded with 
one of the chief Mahratta states, was declared to be 
valuable, because it afforded a controling power over 
all the other governments of the Mahratta nation.’ 





1 The following are some of the Governor-General’s expressions; 
“ Tf the negotiation shall prove successful, there is reason to expect that 
it will promote the complete accomplishment of the general system of 
defensive alliance, by inducing the other Mahratta powers to concur in 
the proposed arrangement—with a view to avoid the dependant and sub- 
ordinate condition to which they must be reduced by their exclusion 
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And what is meant by a controling power? The BOOKVI. 
power, undoubtedly, of preventing them from doing CERI: 
whatever the English government should dislike. But 405. 
the state, which is prevented from doing whatever 
another state dislikes, is in reality dependant upon that 

state; and can regard itself in no other light than that 

of a vassal. If the loss of independence,’ therefore, is 

a loss sufficient to summon the most pacific prince in 

the world to arms, Dowlut Rao Scindia, and the 

Rajah of Berar, had that motive for offering resistance 

to the treaty of Bassein. 

It will not weaken the argument, to say, that the 
Governor-General was deceived, in ascribing these 
wonderful powers to the treaty of Bassein ; because it 
was not surely unnatural in the Mahratta princes to 
apprehend that which the Governor-General hoped, 
and to do what lay in their power to prevent it. 

It was idle, too, in the Governor-General, unless for 
the sake of immediate effect upon the minds of his 
ministerial and directorial masters, to which it was 


from an alliance, of which the operation, with respect to them, :ust be, 
to control all ambitious views and aggressive designs on their part, with- 
out affording to those powers the benefit of the general guarantee.” 
(Narrative, ut supra, p. 10.)—** The same conveyance will furnish you 
with a detail of the negotiations, conducted by the resident at Poona, 
under my authority, with the view to the accomplishment of the im- 
portant object of comprehending the Mahratta states in the general sys- 
tem of defensive alliance with the Honourable Company and its allies, 
on the basis of the treaty concluded with his Highness the Nizam in the 
month of October, 1800.” (bid. 29.)—** The intimate connexion with 
the Peshwa, on principles calculated to secure to him the constant pro- 
tection of the British arms, could not be formed, without, at the same 
time, establishing our ascendancy in the Mahratta empire.” (Ibid. 34.) 
—In the next page (35) he calls it “ that degree of control and ascend- 
ency, which it must be our interest to establish in the Mahratta state, and 
which it is his object to avoid.”——“ The Peshwa is aware, that the per- 
manent establishment of a British force in the neighbourhood of Poona 
would, immediately, place him, in some degree, in a state of dependance 
upon the British power.” (Ibid.) 
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not ill-adapted, to declare so often, and with so much 
emphasis, that Scindia himself was unable to show 
wherein he was injured by the treaty of Bassein, and 
could not deny that his rights continued unimpaired. 
What then? Because Scindia and his ministers were 
far less skilful than the Governor-General in the use 
of language; had objections to the treaty of Bassein 
which they did not think it politic to acknowledge ; 
knew not how to separate the objections they might 
wish, from those they did not wish, to avow; and, 
agreeably to the rules of Eastern etiquette, which 
never in general terms condemns, but always approves 
of, every thing proceeding from the will of a superior, 
did, in general courtesy, when urged and importuned 
upon the subject, apply a vague negation of injustice 
to the treaty of Bassein; does that hinder it from 
being now clearly seen that the treaty of Bassein had 
an operation injurious to that prince, an operation 
which the Governor-General regarded as the great 
source of all the good which it was expected to pro- 
duce ? 

One thing, indeed, is to be considered, that in a 
great part of all that is said by the Governor-General, 
it is pretty distinctly implied, that to render the 
Indian princes dependant upon the British govern- 
ment was not an injury to them, but a benefit. If 
this were allowed to be true; and if it were possible, 
in other indulgences, to make up to a prince for the 
loss of his independence; yet, in such cases, the con- 
sent of the prince in question would seem a requisite, 
even were his subject people, as they usually are, 
counted for nothing; because, if any ruler, who has 
the power, may proceed to impose by force this kind 
of benefit upon any other ruler at his pleasure, this 
allegation would prove to be neither more nor less 
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than another of the pretexts, under which the weak BOOK VI. 
are always exposed to become the prey of the ©#4*:1!: 
strong. : 1808. 

In the only objections, which Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, explicitly produced to the 
treaty of Bassein, it must be owned, they were not 
very happy. Scindia observed, that he was guarantee 
of the treaty which was in force between the British 
and Poona governments at the period when the 
treaty of Bassein was depending. And both princes 
affirmed, that the Peshwa, as a member of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, ought not to have concluded a 
treaty but with consent of the leading chiefs of whom 
the confederacy was composed. 

With regard to the first of these pleas, the answer 
ef the Governor-General was conclusive. When a 
compact is formed between two parties, the office 
and duty of a guarantee is, to hinder one of the par- 
ties from neglecting, while the other fulfils, the obli- 
gations which it imposes. He is not vested with a 
right to hinder them from mutually annulling the 
obligations, if both of them please. It was not by 
the dissolution of the treaty of Salbye, nor in his ca- 
pacity of its guarantee, it was by the formation of 
the treaty of Bassein, and in his capacity of a sove- 
reign prince, that Scindia was injured, if injured 
at all. 

In the answer of the British ruler to the second of 
those pleas, there is something which will require 
rather more of developement. That the Peshwa 
had a right to conclude the treaty of Bassein, with- 
out consulting any of the Mahratta princes, makes a 
great figure among the arguments of the Governor- 
General. The idea of a confederacy does not imply, 
that a member shall make no separate engagement, 
only no separate engagement, which in any respect 
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affects the confederacy. The Governor-General truly 
affirmed, that there was nothing in the treaty of Bas- 
sein, which affected the Mahratta confederacy, that 
is, directly ; though it was no less true, that, indi- 
rectly, it dissolved it. The Governor-General calls 
the other Mahratta princes, as distinct from the 
Peshwa, “ the feudatory chieftains of the empire,” 
though feudality is a sort of bondage which never 
had existence in any part of the world, but in Europe, 
in the barbarous ages. And under this fiction, he 
proceeds so far as to say, “it may be a question, 
whether the Peshwa, acting in the name, and under 
the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
empire ;” (that is, by the right of a gross and violent 
usurpation, and in the name of a man whom he kept 
a degraded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner ;) “ might 
not conclude treaties which should be obligatory upon 
the subordinate chiefs and feudatories, without their 
concurrence.” 

The Governor-General proceeds to speak a more 
rational language, in the words which immediately 
follow. ‘ But,” says he, “ it would be absurd to re- 
gulate any political question, hy the standard of a 
constitution, which time and events have entirely al- 
tered or dissolved. The late Maharajah Scindia and 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, have uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion—by making war on 
the neighbouring states, by concluding engagements 
with them, and by regulating the whole system of 
their internal administration—without the participa- 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwa, whose supre- 
macy, however, both Maharajah Scindia, and Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, have uniformly acknowledged ; Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, therefore, could not—even on the sup- 
posed principles of the original constitution—deny 
the right of the Peshwa to conclude his late engage- 
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ments with the British government, without impeach- BOOK VI. 
ing the validity of his own proceedings, and those of CEN: 
his predecessor. Nor could he—according to the 1803. 
more admissible rules, derived from practice and pre- 
scription—justly refuse to admit the exercise of these 
independent rights of dominion, on the part of the 
Peshwa, which both Scindia and his predecessor as- 
sumed, in a state of acknowledged subordination to 
his Highness’s paramount authority.” ' 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the 
weakness of pedantry, or the villainy of imposture, to 
affect to “regulate any political question by the 
standard of a constitution ;” when, however the name 
may remain as it was, the thing is wholly or materially 
altered. And the inference is conclusive, that, if 
Scindia and his predecessor had a right to adopt, 
without reference to the other states, what measures 
they chose in regard to foreign policy, so had the 
Peshwa ; if it was now unlawful in the Peshwa, it 
had in them been heretofore unlawful. In his anxiety 
however to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority 
in the Peshwa, the Governor-General uses a language 
almost contradictory, when he says, both that Scindia 
and his predecessor had “uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion,” and that they had 
“uniformly acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Peshwa:” the uniform exercise of the powers of in- 
dependent dominion is the negation of all external 
supremacy. Besides, the word supremacy is a great 
deal too strong to express the sort of relation which 
the Peshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta 
rulers. It imports, as borrowed from European affairs, 
a combination of ideas, which represents not any thing 


1 Governor-General’s Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 319: Also the 
Governor-General’s instructions to the resident with Dowlut Rae 
Scindia. Ibid. p. 129. 
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accurate representation of any thing which ever 
existed in India, is only calculated to mislead. 

It is curious to observe with what assurance the 
Governor-General makes, and repeats, again and 
again, the assertion, that “ the treaty of Bassein not 
only offers no injury to the independence of the feu- 
datory Mabratta chiefs; but expressly provides addi- 
tional security for it.”* The treaty was so worded, 
as not, in its terms, to contradict such an assertion. 
But what sort of a conduct is this? Does it justify 
the attempt to pass upon the belief of other men a 
proposition, if it is true only in sound, how great 
soever the difference between the sound and the sub- 
stance ? 

The only article of the treaty of Bassein, which 
referred directly to the other states, was the 12th; 
according to which the Peshwa bound himself to make 
no war upon other states, and to submit all his dif- 
ferences with them to the English government. And 
to this it is that the Governor-General in his said de- 
clarations refers. But what was this except transfer- 
ring the power of attempting to subvert the inde- 
pendence of the “ feudatory Mahratta chiefs” from 
the Peshwa whom they did not fear, to the English 
whom they excessively feared? In this manner, it 
was, that the treaty of Bassein afforded additional 
security for their independence ! 

But let us pass from the question, whether the 
Mahratta chiefs had or had not just reason for resent- 
ing the treaty of Bassein: And let us consider the 
question of English interests naked, and by itself. 
What henefits to that people was it calculated to 


1 For this specimen, see Governor General's Narrative. Ibid. p. 318; 
§ee, too, p. 312. Also his instructions to the resident, ut supra, p. 129; 
and the dispatch 25th September, 1803, commencing Ibid. p. 169. 
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yield? And those benefits, were they an equivalent BOOK VI. 
for the evils which, as it did produce them, so it ought Cees 
to have been expected to produce ? 

The Governor-General’s own opinion of the good 
things likely to flow from the treaty of Bassein is 
adumbrated in a preat variety of general phrases, 
though they are exhibited no where in very distinct 
enumeration. We shall adduce a specimen of the 
more remarkable of his forms of expression, and en- 
deavour, with as much precision as possible, to ascer- 
tain-the particulars at which they point. 

“ The stipulations of the treaty of Bassein have 
been framed exclusively with a view to maintain the 
general tranquillity of India, by preventing the de- 
struction of the Peshwa’s power, and by securing his 
just rights from violence and usurpation.” * 

“ The object of Lord Wellesley’s policy is to estab- 
lish a permanent foundation of general tranquillity 
in India, by securing to every state the free enjoy- 
ment of its just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
powers of Hindustan, or of the Deccan.” ? 

“ Every principle of true policy demands, that no 
effort should be omitted by the British government 
to establish a permanent foundation of general tran- 
quillity in India, by securing to every state the free 
enjoyment of its just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
powers of Hindustan, and of the Deccan.” ° 

“ The conclusion of the treaty of Bassein promises 
to establish the British interests in the Mahratta em- 


1803. 


1 Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 312 ® Tbid, 
3 Thi. p, 303. 
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BOOK VI. pire, on the most solid and durable foundations; to 
CaP. 11- afford additional security for the permanent tran- 
1803. quillity and prosperity of the British dominions in 
India, and to effectually exclude the interests and 
influence of France from the Mahratta empire.” * 
The object of the Governor-General, as he himself 
is fond of describing it, was, “ A system of general 
» defensive alliance between the British power, and 
the several states of Hindustan.”* This was indeed 
a great and operose scheme of policy. Equally great, 
however, were the effects which the Governor-General 
expected from it; permanent tranquillity, as he thus 
declares, and justice, over the whole of India. 

When the Governor-General, however, after as- 
cribing these grand effects to the consummation of 
his proposed alliance, not with one, but with all, or 
most of the leading states of India, proceeds, in the 
warmth of his mind, to ascribe them all to the single 
treaty with the Peshwa, we find him practising a very 
ordinary fallacy, that is, predicating of a part, what 
ought to have been predicated only of the whole; as 
if, hecause the head, limbs, and trunk, constitute a 
man, it should be affirmed that the human foot is a 
rational animal. 

It cannot bear to be affirmed, in a distinct proposi- 
tion, that the mere addition of the inconsiderable 
power of the Peshwa gave the British government 
such a commanding and absolute power all over India 
as every where to secure justice and tranquillity ; 
that is, to compel undeviating obedience to its com- 


1 Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 313. 

2 Instructions to Colonel Collins. Ibid. p. 8. See, too, his instruc- 
tions to the resident at Poona, 22d November, 1802, where he describes 
it as a plan ‘to combine the principal powers of Hindustan in a general 
system of defensive alliance and guarantee.” Ibid. p. 65. See alsn 
Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 307. 
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mands on the part of every government on that con- BOOK VI. 
tinent. Cuar 11. 

Besides, if it were allowed, for the sake of argu- 1803. 
ment, that such a proposition were capable of being 
maintained, it followed, that no general system of 
alliance was required; that an alliance with the 
Peshwa alone, exclusive of the rest of the Indian 
princes, accomplished simply all that was proposed 
to be accomplished, by the immense, and troublesome, 
and complicated machinery of alliances with all the 
princes in India. Why, then, did the Governor- 
General aim at any more? 

It is reasonable, however, to suppose, that the Go- 
vernor-General means, what he so often tells us that 
he means, namely, that the alliance with the Peshwa 
was to be considered as about to fulfil the hopes which 
he held forth, only in so far as it had a tendency to 
produce other alliances, from the union of which, all 
taken together, those great effects might be expected 
to proceed. 

But what tendency, then, had the alliance with 
the Peshwa to produce other alliances of the same 
description? We have seen, already, in what man- 
ner the Governor-General and his agents supposed, 
that it would produce them. They supposed ¢hat it 
would place the British power in a situation to coerce 
completely the other Mahratta sovereigns, that is, 
to restrain them from every course of action of which 
the -British government should disapprove; and that 
the Mahratta sovereigns, seeing the coercion una- 
voidable, would choose coercion with the benefit of 
having the British government bound to defend them, 
rather than coercion detached from that benefit. 

Experience, in a very short time, demonstrated the 
fallacy of these expectations. The treaty with the 
Peshwa did not produce an alliance with any other 
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BOOR VE of the Mahratta states whatsoever. It did not pro- 

"_* duce the tranquillity of all India. It produced one of 

1803, the most widely extended wars which India had ever 

seen. If this war reduced the Mahratta princes to 

the necessity of submitting to the will of the con- 

queror, it was not the alliance with the Peshwa, but 

the war, by which that submission was produced ; 

an effect which the same cause might have equally 

secured, if the treaty of Bassein had never existed. 

If it be said, that the treaty of Bassein produced the 

effects which the Governor-General applauds, by pro- 

ducing at any rate the war out of which they flowed ; 

what is this, but to say, that the treaty of Bassein was 

good, only as creating a pretext for war; and that it 

was fit and proper to be made, for the mere purpose 

of creating it? But to perform a public act, with an 

intention to produce a war, is purposely to be the 

author of the war, only with a machination contrived 

to impose a contrary, that is, a wrong belicf, upon the 
world. 

The good things derived from the treaty of Bas- 
sein, must, then, be regarded as all summed up in 
these two effects; first, the war with the Mahratta 
chicfs ; and secondly, the means which it contributed 
to the success of the war. As to the war, if that was 
a good thing, it might have been easily produced 
without the treaty of Bassem. ‘Therefore the treaty 
of Bassein deserves but little admiration or applause 
upon that account. As to the other question ; namely, 
in what proportion it contributed to the success of the 
war, the Governor-General presents an answer on 
which he appears to lay the greatest stress. The 
treaty of Bassein was a contrivance to prevent the 
union of the Mahratta states. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to inquire, how far the truth of this allegation 
extends. 
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The treaty of Basscin was calculated to withhold BOOK VI. 
the Peshwa from any confederacy hostile to the Eng- panies 
lish. Jt was so far from calculated to prevent, that 903. 
it was calculated to produce, a confederacy, hostile 
to the English, of all the rest of the Mahratta states. 

A very limited question thus remains to be an- 
swered ; namely, how much the chance of the acces- 
sion of the Peshwa would add to the dangers arising 
from the chance of a confederacy, hustile to the Eng- 
lish, among the other Mahratta states ; and how much 
would those dangers be lessened, by the certainty of 
his absence? The item in the account, it is evident, 
is the power of the Peshwa; and, that being remark- 
ably small, as the danger of a confederacy could not 
be greatly augmented by its presence, so it could not 
be greatly diminished by the reverse. 

There is, however, a view of the danger, which 
is drawn by the Governor-General, in very frightful 
colours. He says, that either Scindia or Holkar 
must have prevailed in the contest subsisting between 
them at the time when the treaty of Basscin was 
framed ; that the successful prince, whoever it was, 
would have engrossed the power of the Peshwa; 
would thence have become too powerful to be resisted 
by any of the other Mahratta princes; would of 
course have subdued them all; and, unitmmg under 
his sceptre the whole power of the Mahratta nation, 
would have become a dangerous neighbour to the 
British state, From this danger it was delivered by 
the treaty of Bassein. 

To make of this an argument in favour of the 
treaty of Bassein, two things must be allowed: it 
must be allowed that the danger held forth was such 
as it is represented; and it must be allowed that 
there was no better method of averting that danger. 
Both may be disputed. First, it is by no_ means 
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a shape more formidable to the English, had the con- 
tending princes been left to themselves. It is not 
even probable. The probability is, that Scindia and 
Holkar, neither being able to succeed to the extent 
of his wishes, would have been obliged to compro- 
mise their differences; and the Peshwa might have 
acquired rather more of power and independence, 
than he had previously enjoyed. But if Scindia pre- 
vailed; as the greater power of that chieftian rendered 
it probable, if any of them prevailed, that he would 
be the successful contender; in what respect would 
his power be greater, than it was before Holkar ap- 
peared? At that time, he was master of the Peshwa ; 
and yet so little had he increased his strength, that 
a mere adventurer was able in a few years to raise an 
army, an army against which he found it difficult 
to contend. Scindia possessed not talents to bind 
together the parts of an extensive dominion, as dis- 
cordaut as those of a Mahratta empire; and had he 
united the Holkar possessions, and even those of the 
Peshwa, to his own, he would have diminished, 
rather than increased, his efficient power. Experi- 
ence showed that by the attention he was obliged to 
bestow in holding in obedience the Peshwa’s domi- 
nions in the south, his authority became little more 
than nominal, over his own in the north. 

It would be tedious to run over all the possible 
shapes into which, if left to themselves, the Mahratta 
states might then have fallen; but it may safely be 
affirmed that no shape which they had any chance to 
assume would have been so formidable to the English, 
as that into which they were thrawn by the treaty of 
Basscin. 

But if the reality of the danger, which the Gover- 
noi-General thought he foresaw, were as well proved 
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as It appears to stand unsupported by proof, it would B0o0K VI. 
still remain to inquire whether it might not have ©#*?:!!: 
been averted by other and better means, than the 1803. 
treaty of Bassein. Had the mind of the Governor- 
General not been imperiously guided by his passion 
for “ the system of general defensive alliance between 
the British power, and the several states of Hindus- 
tan,” he might have interposed, with so much effect, 
in the character of an arbritrator, as to establish a 
balance in the Mahratta empire; and a balance, 
which it would have been easy for the British go- 
vernment to keep perpetually trimmed. He might 
have so terminated the subsisting disputes, as to 
make the power of Scindia, of the Peshwa, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Berar, nearly equal. In the contests 
which would of course prevail among them, the 
British government, by always showing itself disposed 
to succour the weakest party, might have possessed a 
pretty complete security for maintaining the Mahratta 
empire, if there was any use in such a care, in the 
shape which it had thus been intentionally made to 
assume. Not only did the power of the British 
state enable it to interpose with a weight which none 
of the parties, would have been easily induced to 
resist; but such was in fact the state and disposition 
of the parties, that they all appealed eagerly to the 
British government, and most earnestly solicited its 
interference. The Governor-General, by rushing, 
with eyes fixed on nothing but the beauties of his 
“ defensive system,” to the conclusion of a treaty 
which gave to the British the government in fact of 
one member of the Mahratta state, and threatened in 
a most alarming manner the independence of all the 
rest, sacrificed the high advantage of acting as a 
mediator between the Mahratta princes, and created 
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circumstances could have produced. 

The Governor-General, ascribes to the treaty of 
Bassein only one other advantage, of the importance 
of which it seems desirable that an estimate should 
be made; namely, the destruction of the French in- 
fluence in the Mahratta state. In the first place, it 
was not the treaty of Bassein by which that destruc- 
tion was produced; it was the war with Scindia; 
and a war with Scindia if it had been worth a war, 
would have produced it without the treaty of Bassein. 
But though what the treaty of Bassein did not 
produce, was the destruction of the French influence, 
what the treaty of Bassein did produce, was the union 
of Scindia with the Rajah of Berar, and the necessity, 
in order to accomplish that destruction, of vanquish- 
ing both of those princes together, instead of once. 

The Governor-General, as suited his argument, 
and probably at that time his state of mind, repre- 
sents the danger from French influence as prodi- 
giously great. Not only does he affirm the power 
possessed by the French officers in the service of 
Scindia, to have been highly alarming to the British 
government; but he holds it out as probable, that 
some of the contending parties in the Mahratta state 
would have solicited the aid of the French govern- 
ment, have received a French army from Europe, 
have prevailed over all its opponents, and so have 
established a great Mahratta empire, supported and 
governed by the French. Upon this theory of evil, 
it will probably not be expected that I should bestow 
mavy words. 

The influence of the French with Scindia was at 
this time so far from great, that it was completely 
undermined, and tottering to its fall. So well aware 
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of this was Perron, the officer at the head of the 800K VI. 
French party, that he had already intimated to the C4”: 11 
English an intention, which he soon after fulfilled, of 1803. 
withdrawing himself from the Mahratta service. Not 

only Scindia, but all his chiefs, had become jealous 

of the French to the highest degree. It was known 

to the English, that he meditated, and had already be- 

gun, a reduction of their power ;’ the English found, 

at the end of the war, that, instead of objecting to the 
condition which they proposed to him, of excluding 

the French from his service, he was eager to close 

with it; and there seems little room for doubt, that 

if the treaty of Bassein had not been concluded, the 
Governor-General might, if he chose, have made 

an arrangement with Scindia for discharging the 
French, without the lamentable expense of war. * 

But, if the condition and influence of the French 
officers had much more nearly corresponded with the 
apprehensions of the Governor-General, it is high 
time that a more sober estimate of the danger, than 
hitherto they have been accustomed to make, should 
be suggested to him, and to his countrymen. If the 
assertion were made, that it .would not be in the 
power of French officers to render Scindia, or any 
native power, much more formidable than it would 
be without them, it would not be easy to refute that 
opinion. What renders the native sovereigns weak, 
is less the badness of their military officers, than the 
badness of their governments; and, under such go- 
vernments, no officers can be very instrumental in the 


1 Col. Collins’s Dispatch. Ibid. p. 17, 18. 

2 The Governor-General himself was of this opinion, when he first 
sent Colonel Collins to the camp of Scindia, with an expectation that 
he would not only dismiss the French officers, but accept the English 
subsidiary force; that is, give up his military power entirely to the 
English. 
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Danger from the French 


creation of strength. If the commanding officer has 
not land assigned for the maintenance of his troops, 
he is always without resources: If he has land, he 
becomes a civil ruler; and the multiplicity and ex- 
treme difficulty of his civil functions leave little of his 
time for military cares. Besides, he has then an 
interest in peace; both because his country yields 
most when he is most attentive to it, and because his 
troops are more easily maintained at home than in 
the field. In the next place, to form a right judg- 
ment on this important subject, it is necessary duly 
to consider how many powerful causes must all be 
united, all operate in conjunction, to produce an eff- 
cient and formidable army. Of these, some of the 
most important are incapable of existing in the armies 
officered by Europeans in the service of the native 
princes of India. Allowing, what never would happen, 
that the physical requisites of an army were all pro- 
vided, and bearing in mind that all the efficiency of 
these requisites depends upon the sort of machine 
which the officers, considered as an organized body, 
compose, the reader will easily perceive, that of the 
causes necessary to render that machine a good one, 
some of the most important cannot, in the circum- 
stances we are contemplating, ever be found. To 
give to a body of men, that most peculiar, that highly 
artificial, and, when contemplated by itself, most ex- 
traordinary turn of mind, which is necessary to con- 
vert them into an organ of life, of unity, of order, of 
action, and energy to the animate and inanimate 
materials of an army, requires the utmost force of 
the legal and popular sanctions combined. But nei- 
ther the legal nor the popular sanction can be made 
to operate with any considerable force upon French- 
men, in such a situation as that of officers in the army 
of an Indian Prince. What is there, in such a situa- 
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tion, to restrain the operation of private views, arising BOOK VI. 
from the love of money, or the love of power, from Cuar, 11. 
pique, from jealousy, from envy, from sloth, and the 1803. 
many thousand causes, which are always producing 
opposition among men when they are not under the 
operation of the strongest motives to resist them ? 
Under an European government, it is not the power 
of the general, which produces that unity of will, by 
which an army is animated. In general, his power 
would be far from adequate to so extraordinary an 
effect. The whole power of government, operating 
with unlimited command over the means both of re- 
ward and punishment; the whole force of the popular 
sanction, holding forth the hatred and contempt, or 
the love and admiration, of those among whom he is 
to spend his days, as the portion of every man who 
conforms, or does not conform, to what is expected of 
men in his situation, are not only added to the autho- 
rity of the General, but so difficult is the effect ac- 
counted, that even when all these forces, operating 
together, produce it to any considerable degree, the 
world thinks that it never can express sufficient admi- 
ration, never bestow a sufficient portion of applause. 
Which of these great, and indispensable powers, had 
any existence in the case of Perron, or any other 
officer, in a similar case ? Upon his officers, it is plain, 
the popular or moral sanction had no means of opera- 
tion. What cared they, what should be thought of 
them, by the people of Scindia’s court or kingdom, as 
soon as it was more agreeable for them to be gone 
than to remain? What cared they for his punish- 
ments, when they had it in their power to make their 
escape from his dominions? A body of officers, in 
such a situation, is a rope of sand. The General who 
leads them is their slave; because he can retain their 
service only by pleasing them: He can seldom please 
° 2C 2 
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BOOK VI. one set of them, without displeasing another: And he 
Cuar- 11. dares not restrain their excesses; which produce two 
1803. deplorable effects, the unavoidable loss of discipline, 
and the hatred, wherever he advances, of the people 
whom he is unable to protect. The chances, there- 
fore, are innumerable, against the event, that any 
army, officered as that of Scindia by Frenchmen, 
should ever become formidable to one officered as that 

of the British in India. 

Of this truth the Governor-General himself appears 
to have been not altogether unapprized. The evi- 
dence is exhibited in the instructions which he issued 
to the Commander-in-chief, at the commencement of 
the war, for holding out to the French officers induce- 
ments to abandon the service of Scindia; and in the 
hopes which he entertained that those invitations 
would produce their effect.’ It is exhibited also in 
the declarations which he makes of the acquiescence 
with which, in several states of circumstances, he 
would have beheld the continuance of the French 
officers in the service of Scindia. Thus, the Governor- 
General, when he conceived suspicions that the 
Peshwa, even subsequent to his flight from Poona, 
would refuse to execute his engagements for receiving 
the English mercenary force, declared that he would 
not attempt compulsion, nor risk a war with a com- 
bination of the Mahratta powers, even for the mighty 
benefits of the treaty of Bassein.” Again, when he 
despaired of inducing Scindia to accede to the terms 
of his defensive alliance, he assured him, that the 
English government would still gladly preserve with 
him the relations of amity and peace, provided he did 
not resist the treaty of Bassein, or infringe the rights 


1 See Papers of Instructions. Ibid. p. 156, &c. 
1 Papers on the Mahratta War, ut supra, p. 68. 
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of any British ally.’ In other words; had the Peshwa BOOKVT. 
not agreed to put his military power into the hands “™4?: 11- 
of the English, the Governor-General would have 99. 
quietly beheld the whole of the Mahratta states, 
Scindia’s Frenchmen and all, existing in their usual 
independence and turbulence, rather than incur the 
evils of a war for the sake of producing a change: 
And had Scindia not assumed an attitude which im- 
plied a determination to resist the treaty of Bassein, 
the Governor-General would not have made war upon 
him, in order to effect the destruction of his European 
force ; a war, which, nevertheless, had that destruc- 
tion been essential to the security of the state which 
he ruled, it would have been incumbent upon him to 
make.’ 

- As to the chance of the arrival of a French army 
from Europe, a chance which the Governor-General 
represents as most formidable, how that was dimi- 
nished by the treaty of Bassein, it is not easy to per- 
ceive. If any thing was likely to induce Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar to seek assistance from an army 


1 Gov.-Gen’s Letter to Scindia, Ibid. p. 134, also 129. 

2 When the Governor-General, it may be further observed, tells 
Scindia, that he had not the means of defending himself against the 
miserable power of Holkar, (Ibid. p. 131, 133), he surely made very 
small account of Perron and his battalions. It has been given, in par- 
liament, as the opinion of two men, not apt to agree on disputable 
ground, of both Hastings and Francis, that European officers, and dis- 
ciplined battalions, were to the native princes, especially the Mahrattas, 
a source of weakness, not of strength ; who, though formidable by their 
irregular warfare, could not be so ina pitched battle. See Report of the 
debate, on the state of affairs in India, 5th of April, 1805. It was 
affirmed on that occasion by Mr. Francis, that after the minutest investi- 
gation, he found there were not more than twelve French efficers in the 
whole Mahratta service. And it is worthy of remark that no specific 
statement of the number, nothing but large general expressions, is given 
by the Indian government. Francis, moreover affirms, that of the force 
under the command of Perron, the greater part were ordinary Mahratta 
troops ; but a small portion officered by Europeans, or disciplined in the 
European manner. 
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‘what less than they were of the English, it was the 
treaty of Bassein. If it be said, that the reduction 
which was effected of the power of Scindia would 
have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
which it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, 
by which this effect was produced, not the treaty of 
Bassein. This is another argument which proves 
that the treaty of Bassein was good, only as furnishing 
a pretext for the war with Scindia and Berar. 

Had Englishmen been capable of forming a sober 
estimate of the circumstances of France, at that time 
in a situation very little calculated for sending an 
army to India, the value attached to this contingency 
would not have been great. Neither would it be easy 
to show, that her chances of success, had France con- 
ducted an army to India, would not have been fully as 
great, at the close of the Mahratta war, as before. A 
prospect of deliverance from the English would pro- 
bably have roused the whole Mahratta nation, then 
peculiarly exasperated, to have joined the invaders. 
As for the loss of Scindia’s French officers, it would 
have been easy to supply their place, and to incorpo- 
rate with the European battalions as many native 
troops as their funds could maintain. In regard to 
pecuniary supply, Scindia could not be less capable of 
aiding them after the war, than before. He was 
totally incapable at both times. 

The Governor-General not only made a very high 
estimate of the advantages arising from the treaty of 
Bassein: He had a contrivance for making a very 
low estimate of the expense which it produced. It 
produced indeed a war, which laid upon the East 
India Company a frightful load of debt. But the 
contending armies of Scindia and Holkar could not, 
the Governor-General informs us, have been kept in 
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the field, without ravaging the territories of the Eng- BOOK VI. 
lish and the Nizam ; and to stand protected against ee 
this datiger, armies must have been placed on the 1803. 
frontiers, which would have cost nearly as much as 
the war. This is one of those vague assertions, 
which, without much regard to their foundation, are 
so often hazarded, when they are required to serve a 
particular purpose; but which answer that purpose 
only so long as they are looked at with a distant and 
a careless eye. In the present case, it may safely be 
affirmed, that all the expense which a plan of defence 
required would have been the merest trifle in com- 
parison with the enormous expenditure of the war. 
That much would have been required for defence, is 
fully contradicted by the Governor-General himself; 
who confidently affirmed his belief, that the treaty of 
Bassein, however alarming and odious to Scindia and 
Holkar, would yet be unable to move them to hos- 
tilities, because they knew their own weakness, and the 
dreadful consequences of a war with the British 
power. Iffor the mighty interests, placed at stake 
by the treaty of Bassein, it was yet improbable they 
would dare to provoke the British anger, it was next 
to a certainty, that they would be careful not to pro- 
voke it for the sake of a little plunder. 

To have placed the subsidiary force with the Nizam 
upon his frontier, and to have increased to the neces- 
sary extent the troops stationed in Mysore, presented 
but little demand for expenditure, beyond what the 
maintenance of that portion of the army would have 
required in any other station. If some little expense 
must have attended these movements, it would be ab- 
surd to speak of it coolly as fit to be compared with 
the huge expenditure of the Mahratta war. 

We are now then prepared to exhibit, in a few 
words, the statement of profit and loss by the treaty 
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BOOK VI. of Bassein. What was gained by it was, the depend- 

Cxar. 11. ance of the Peshwa, and nothing more: What was 

1803. lost by it was, all that was lost by the Mahratta war. 

The loss by the Mahratta war is the excess of what 

it produced in evil above what it produced in good. 

Of the good and the evil which was produced by the 

Mahratta war, nothing can be spoken with precision 

till it is known what they are. An account, therefore, 

of the events, and of the results of the war, will use- 

fully precede the portion which remains of the in- 

quiry into the nature and effects of the treaty of 
Bassein. 
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Objects to which the Operations of the Army in 
the North were to be directed—Olbjects to which 
the Operations of the Army in the South were to 
be directed—Minor Objects of the War—Gene- 
ral Lake takes the Field—History of the French 
Force in the Service of Scindia, and of his Pos- 
sessions in the Dooab—History of the Emperor 
Shah Aulum continued—Battle of Allyghur, 
and Capture of the Fort—Battle of Dethi, and 
Surrender of the Emperor to the English—Agra 
taken— Battle of Laswaree—French Force: in 
the Service of Scindia destroyed, and his Domi- 
nions in the Dooab transferred to the English— 
Operations of the Army under General Wellesley 
in the South—Ahmednuggur taken—Battle of 
Assye—Boorhanpore and Asseerghur taken— 
Scindia makes anOverture toward Peace—Batile 
of Argaum—Siege and Capture of the Fort of 
Gawilghur—Operations in Bundelcund—in Cut- 
tack—in Guzerat—Negotiation with the Rajah 
of Berar—Treaty concluded—Negotiation with 
Scindia—Treaty concluded—Engagemenits with 
the minor Princes near the Jumna—Scindia 
enters into the defensive Alliance—Governor 
General’s Account of the Benefit derived from 
the defensive Alliances, and the Mahratta War 
—Investigation of that Account. 


For the war, as soon as it should begin, the Gover- BOOK VI. 
e E . ® 

nor-General had prepared a most extensive scheme 

of operations. To General Lake. the Commander- 18093, 
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Cuap. 1%. 


1803. 


Objects of the War. 


in-chief, at that time present with the army on the 
upper frontiers, instructions had been sent on the 28th 
of June; pointing out, not only the necessity of 
placing the army under his command, with the utmost 
expedition, in a state of preparation for the field, but 
also, though briefly, and in the form of notes, the ob- 
jects to the attainment of which the operations of that 
army would immediately be directed. On the con- 
sequent exertions of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
make ready for action, the Governor-General bestows 
unqualified praise. “ By the indefatigable activity,” 
says he, “ zeal, ability, and energy of General Lake 
(whose personal exertions have surpassed all former 
example, and have been the main source of the suc- 
cess of the war in that quarter) the army of Bengal, 
on the north-west frontier of Oude, was placed, to- 
wards the close of the month of July, in a state of 
preparation and equipment favourable to the imme- 
diate attack of M. Perron’s force, as soon as authentic 
advices should be received of the commencement of 
hostilities in the Deccan.” ' 

In this part of the extensive field, which the plan 
of the Governor-General embraced, he gave notice of 
two military, and two political, objects. The first of 
the military objects was to conquer the whole of that 
portion of Scindia’s dominions which lay between the 
Ganges and the Jumna; destroying completely the 
French force by which that district was protected ; 
extending the Company’s frontier to the Jumna; and 
including the cities of Delhi and Agra, with a 
chain of posts, sufficient for protecting the navigation 
of the river, on the right bank of the Jumna. The 
second of the military objects was of minor import- 
ance: the annexation of Bundelcund to the British 
dominions. 

1 Papers, ie supra, p. 154, 234. 
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The political objects were also two. The first, to BOOK VI. 
use the language of the Governor-General, was, “ the “"*** 
possession of the nominal authority of the Mogul;” 93. 
that is to say, the possession of his person, and there- 
after the use of his name, to any purpose to which 
the use of that name might be found advantageous. 
Together with the city of Delhi, the person of the 
Mogul had for a series of years been subject to 
Scindia; more immediately, at that particular mo- 
ment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Scindia in that 
part of his kingdom. The acquisition of the country 
would, of course, place the Mogul, too, in British 
hands. The second of the Governor-General’s politi- 
cal objects was, an extension of his general scheme 
of alliance. He desired that the whole of the petty 
states, to the southward and westward of the Jumna, 
from Jyneghur to Bundelcund, should be united in 
“an efficient system of alliance” with the British 
government.’ 

Such were the ends to be pursued in the north; 
for the accomplishment of which the Commander-in- 
chief was vested with the same sort of powers, which 
had already been conveyed to General Wellesley, for 
the more secure attainment of those which were 
aimed at in the south. General Wellesley was ex- 
pected, with the force under his command, to defeat 
the confederate army of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar; to protect from all danger, in that direction, 
the dominions of the Company and their allies; and 
to establish, in their subsidizing form, the govern- 
ments of the Nizam, the Peshwa, and Guickwar. 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company’s 
dominions-in Bengal, from the northern circars. By 


! Gov.-Gen.’s Letter to the Commander-in-chief, dated 27th of July, 
1803. Ibid. p. 156. 
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BOOK VI. the conquest of this district, the territory of the 
Cuar. 12- English nation in the northern part of India would 
1803. be united, on the eastern coast, with that in the 


south, and would extend in one unbroken line from 
the mountains on the frontier of Tibet to Cape Co- 
morin; the Mahrattas on that side of India would 
be deprived of all connection with the sea, and hence 
with the transmarine enemies of the Anglo-Indian 
government; a communicaticn not liable to the in- 
terruption of the monsoons would be formed between 
Calcutta and Madras; and an additional portion of 
the Bengal frontier would be delivered from the 
chance of Mahratta incursions. The province of 
Cuttack belonged to the Rajah of Berar. Prepara- 
tions were made for invading it about the time at 
which the operations of the principal armies should 
commence. 

Scindia possessed the port of Bareach, and a con- 
tiguous district on the coast of Guzerat. The go- 
vernment of Bombay was made ready to seize them, 
as soon as the war should be declared. 

General Lake took the field with an army of 10,500 
men, consisting of about 200 European artillery, three 
regiments of European, and five of native cavalry, 
one regiment of European, and eleven battalions of 
native infantry. Beside this force, about 3,500 men 
were assembled near Allahabad for the invasion of 
Bundelcund; and about 2000 were collected at Mir- 
zapoor, to cover Benares, and guard the passes of the 
adjoining mountains. 

The army of Scindia, to which General Lake was 
to be opposed, was under the command of a French- 
man, named Perron, and stated by the.Governor- 
General, on grounds of course a little uncertain, to 
have consisted of 16,000 or 17,000 infantry, formed 
and disciplined on the European plan; with a large 
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body of irregular infantry, from fifteen to twenty BOO 
thousand horse, and a train of artillery, which the oe 
Governor-General describes, as both numerous and 
well appointed.’ 

To understand the nature of the power of Scindia, 
in this quarter of India, a short history is required, 
not only of the peculiar composition of his army, but 
also of the territorial acquisitions which he there 
retained. Deboigne, though not the first Frenchman 
who was admitted into the army of Scindia, was the 
first who obtained any considerable degree of power. 
Born a Savoyard, of parents respectable, though poor, 
after having served some time in the army of his own 
prince, he entered the more splendid service of France, 
in quality of an ensign in the Irish brigades.” In the 
vicissitudes of his early life, we must content our- 
selves with effects; the causes very frequently remain 
unknown. We find him, next, an ensign in a Russian 
army, serving against the Turks. He was here 
taken prisoner; carried to Constantinople; and sold 
asaslave. After the war, being redeemed by his 


1803. 


1 Vide Gov.-Gen.’s Notes relative to the late transactions in the 
Mahratta empire. Ibid. p. 235. It is instructive to observe the preva- 
lence of exaggeration: Col. Collins in his letter frou: Scindia’s camp, 
dated 7th of April, 1802, says; ‘¢ Since my arrival at this court, I have 
obtained more accurate information of the state of the regular infantry 
in the service of Dowlut Rao Scindia than I heretofore possessed. I 
believe your Lordship may rely on the correctness of the following state- 
ment. General Perron commands four brigades of native infantry, 
each consisting of ten battalions of sepoys. The complement of a bat- 
talion is 716 firelocks, and every corps is commanded by two or three 
European officers.” Ibid. p.17. By this statement, Perron’s infantry 
amounted to 28,640, more than one half beyond the estimate of the 
Governor-General, which yet we may suppose beyond the mark. 

2 This sketch of the history, both of Deboigne and Perron, for which 
I have been obliged to trust to sources a little uncertain, is given, as ex- 
hibiting, which is enough for the present purpose, an idea, correct as to 
the class of men to which they belonged, rather than, in every minute 
particular, as to the individuals who are named. 
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BOOK VI. parents, he repaired to St. Petersburg, found means 
CaP. 12. t) recommend himself, and was made a lieutenant. 
1803, [le was detached to some Russian post on the Turkish 
frontier, and had the fortune to command the escort 
which attended Lord Percy in a progress among the 
Grecian islands. In consequence of the impression 
which he must have made upon that nobleman, and 
the views which he must have disclosed, Lord Percy 
furnished him with two letters of recommendation, 
one to Mr. Hastings, Governor of Bengal, and ano- 
ther to Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, to 
whose acquaintance, it is said, he had already been 
admitted, during the residence of that nobleman as 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg. It is surmised, 
that he obtained the consent of the Empress to 
make a voyage to India, from which he was to return 
by way of Cashmere, Tartary, and the borders of 
the Caspian Sea. Be that as it may, he arrived at 
Madras in the year 1780, and engaged as an ensign 
in the service of the Nabob of Arcot. In 1782 he 
repaired to Calcutta, where the letter of Lord Percy 
procured him a favourable reception from Mr. Hast- 
jngs. Without disclosing his connection with the 
Russian government, he described to that Governor 
the journey by Cashmere, and the shores of the Cas- 
pian, as the object which he now had in view; and 
was furnished by him with a recommendation to the 
Nawaub of Oude, and the British resident at Luck- 
now. It is said; that he was accommodated by the 
Nawaub with a bill of exchange on Cashmere for 
6,000 rupees, with which, instead of prosecuting his 
Journey, he purchased arms and horses, and entered 
into the service of the Rajah of Jeypoor; that upon 
intelligence of this proceeding he was ordered down 
to Lucknow by Mr. Hastings, whom he thought it 
his interest to obey ; that he found the means of ex- 
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culpating himself in the mind of that ruler, and was BOOK VI. 
permitted to return to Lucknow; that he now en- sade 
gaged in trade, which he prosecuted with success ;that 4803. 
he came to Agra, in 1784, at which time the .Rana 
of Gohud was closely besieged by Madajee Scindia; 
that he suggested to the Rana a plan for raising the 
siege, but Scindia intercepted his correspondence, and, 
impressed with the proof of military talents which it 
displayed, consulted Mr. Anderson, the British resi- 
dent, on the propriety of taking him into his service; 
that Mr. Anderson, to whom he had letters of recom- 
mendation, sent for him, introduced him to Scindia, 
and procured him the command of two battalions, to 
be disciplined in the European style. The terror 
which Scindia found to march before the grape and 
bayonets of Deboigne’s battalions, and the effects 
which they produced in the battles of Lallsort, Chack- 
sana, and Agra, from 1784 to 1789, made him eager 
to increase their number to eight, then to sixteen, and 
afterwards, it is said, to twenty battalions, at which 
amount they remained. A battalion complete, con- 
sisted of 500 muskets, and 200 gunners, with four 
field pieces and one howitzer. The military talents 
of Deboigne, and the efficiency of his troops, were 
the grand instrument which facilitated, or rather pro- 
duced, the victories, and enlarged the dominions of 
Scindia, in the region of the Jumna. In 1792, with 
eight battalions, he fought the desperate battle of 
Mairta against a great army of Rattores, a warlike 
tribe of Rajpoots. In the same year, and with the 
same force, he defeated, after an obstinate conflict at 
Patun, the formidable army of Ishmael Beg. In 
1792, he defeated the army of Tuckojee Holkar, 
containing four battalions disciplined and com- 
manded by a Frenchman; and at last made Scindia, 
without dispute, the most powerful of the native 
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BOOK VI. princes in India. Deboigne was a man above six 
Cur. 12. foot high, with giant bones, large features, and pierc- 
1803. 14g eyes; he was active, and laborious to an astonish- 
ing degree; understood profoundly the art of bending 
to his purposes the minds of men; and was popular 
(because men felt the benefit of his equitable and 
vigilant administration), though stained with three 
unpopular vices, jealousy, avarice, and envy." 

Perron came into India as a petty officer of a ship, 
either with Suiffrein, or about the time of Suffrein’s 
arrival. Having travelled into the upper provinces, 
he first received employment in the army of the Rana 
of Gohud, where he served under the immediate 
command of an Englishman. After the destruction 
of the Rana, he joined, in quality of quarter-master- 
serjeant, a corps commanded by a Frenchman in the 
service of Scindia. Though he soon raised himself 
to a higher command, his corps was reduced, upon 
the return of the army into cantonments; and he was 
even unsuccessful in an application for employment 
in the army of the Begum Sumroo. When the bri- 
gade of Deboigne began to be formed, the prospects 
of Perron revived. He received the command of 
the Boorhanpore battalion; and had an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself in the battle of Patun. He 
commanded the detachment of Deboigne’s army 
which besieged Ishmael Beg in Canoor; and it was 
to him that Ishmael Beg surrendered. To the honour 
of their European education, Deboigne and Perron 
resolutely protected their prisoner from the death 
which Scindia, who had suffered from his prowess, 
thirsted to inflict upon him; and he remained in the 


1 This account, which savours of exaggeration, is derived from an 
English gentleman, who served at the same time with Deboigne as an 
officer in Scindia’s army. See Asiat. An. Register for 1805, Characters, 
p- 22. 
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fort of Agra, with a considerable allowance for his BOOK VI. 
subsistence. When the corps of Deboigne became ©™”: !?: 
sufficiently numerous to be divided into two brigades, 1808. 
he gave the command of the first to M. Frimont, and 

that of the second to M. Perron, who, accordingly, 

upon the death of Frimont, became second in com. 

mand. When the ambition of Scindia to establish a 
control aver the Peshwa carried him to Poona, it was 

the brigade of Perron which attended him thither, 

and formed the principal part of his force. Perron, 

thus about the person of Dowlut Rao from the mo- 

ment of his accession, and one of the main instru- 

ments of his power, easily succeeded to the whole 
authority of Deboigne, when, in 1798, that com- 
mander withdrew with his fortune to Europe.' 

M. Deboigne had received a large track of country, 
in the region of the Jumna, in assignment for the 
maintenance of his troops. Not only the territory 
as well as the army which had devolved upon Perron 
required his presence upon the departure of De- 
boigne; but the presumption of the Governors, both 
of Delhi and of Agra, had so much increased by the 
long absence’of Scindia in the South, that it seemed 
to be high time to reduce them to obedience. In 
the month of October, 1798, Perron sent two bat- 
talions, commanded by Colonel Sutherland, one of 
the Englishmen who helped to officer Scindia’gregular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Killedar would 
deliver up the fort; but disappointed in that hope he 
sent three battalions more, and the place was invested. 
Though, from a humane regard to the aged Mogul 
and his family, who were kept as a sort of prisoners 
in the fort, much caution was used in firing at the 


| These particulars, collected by the well-informed editor of the ear- 
liest volumes of the As. An. Reg. (see vol. iii. Charac. p. 39), are con- 
firmed by common history in a}i the leading and material points. 
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BOOK VI. place, it was ready for assault in nineteen days, 


Cuap. 12, 


1803. 


when the Killedar capitulated and surrendered. * 

This was the occasion, on which, for the first time, 
the custody of the emperor was placed in the hands 
of a Frenchman. He had now, during ten years, 
been subject to the power of Scindia, under which he 
had fallen, by the following means. 

In 1782, when Mr. Hastings so eagerly made 
peace with the Mahratta powers, their dominions 
were bounded, on the north, by that great chain of 
mountains, which extends in a direction nearly east 
and west, from Cuttack in the Bay of Bengal to 
Ajmere, and forms a great boundary between the 
southern and the northern portions of the Indian 
continent. This physical barrier, against the dangers 
to which the English dominions in the north of 
India were exposed from the vicinity of the Mahrat- 
tas, was not all. On the western half of this chain 
of mountains, on its northern side, and immediately 
bordering upon the Company’s frontier, or that of 
their dependant the Nabob of Oude, were placed, 
forming another line of defence, a number of small 
independent states, all jealous of the Mahrattas, and 
all dreading any extension of their power. The 
whole of that wide expanse of country, which extends 
from near Allahabad on the east to the river Sutledge 
on the west ; bounded, on the south by the moun- 
tainous ridge just mentioned, on the north, as far as 
Shekoab, by the Jumna, thence by a line passing 
near Secundra to the Ganges, and by the Ganges to 
Hurdwar; was, by the policy of Mr. Hastings, left 
open to the ambition of the Mahrattas. This country 
contained, among other principalities, the territory of 


1 See letters from an officer in Perron’s army. Asiat. An. Register,. 
vol. i. Chron. p. 50. 
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Bundelcund, and Narwar; that of Gobud, including BOOK VI 
Gualior and Bind; and the great provinces of Agra CE4?: 1% 
and Delhi, including the Jaat country, and nearly 1803. 
one half of the Dooab, subject chiefly to the Emperor 
Shah Aulum, and a few other Mahomedan chiefs. 
Scindia was the Mahratta prince, who, from the 
vicinity of his territories, and from his power, was 
best situated for availing himself of the offered advan- 
tage; and he did not allow the opportunity to escape. 
Another Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to 
get a partial possession of Bundelcund, while Scindia 
was engrossed with the business of other acquisitions; 
but all the rest of that extensive country was wholly 
appropriated by the latter chieftain.’ 

Scindia had already made great progress in subdu- 
ing this region, when, with Ismael Beg, he approached 
Delhi in 1788. Gholam Khadur, a son of Zabita 
Khan; who, having from some cause of displeasure 
been banished from the presence of his father, had 
received an asylum from Shaw Aulum, and growing 
into his favour, had been created by him Ameer ul 
Omrah ; enjoyed at that time the principal power at 
Delhi. The emperor appears to have been desirous 


1 See Rennel Asiat. An. for 1804, Miscel. Tracts, p. 77: Hamilton's 
East Ind. Gazetteer. The policy of letting him take possession of this 
country, is thus represented by Lord Wellesley : ‘* The territories of 
Scindia between the Jumna and the Ganges interrupt the line of our 
defence in that quarter; and some of his principal posts are introduced 
into the centre of our dominions; while the possession of Agra, Delhi, 
and of the western and southern banks of the Jumna, enables him to 
command nearly the whole line of the western frontier. In the event of 
any considerable accession to Scindia’s power, or in the event of his 
forming any connexion with France, or with any enemy to the British 
interests—the actual position of his territories and forces in Hindostan 
would furnish great advantages to him, in any attack upon the Com- 
pany’s dominions.” Govenor-General’s ‘Instructions to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, dated 27th July, 1803, Ibid. p. 156, As the 
Governor-General was making out a case, allowance is to be made for 
exaggeration. 
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BOOK VI. of emancipating himself from the dominion of Ghotam 
ilies Khadur, a man of a haughty, and ferocious character ; 
1893, and informed him that, having no money to carry 


on the contest, he regarded resistance as vain. (Gho- 
lam Khadur himself undertook for resources ; only 
insisting, that, as “ the presence of the monarch was 
half the battle,” the Emperor should head the army 
in the field; and to this the Emperor assenting, 
commissioned Gholam Khadur to make the requisite 
preparations for war. Next day, it is said, a letter 
from the Emperor to Scindia was intercepted, in 
which the Emperor exhorted Scindia to use the 
greatest possible dispatch, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Gholam Khadur; “for Gholam Khadur,” said 
he, ‘desires me to act contrary to my wishes, and 
oppose you.” Upon this discovery Gholam Khadur, 
burning for revenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, 
in which Shah Aulum resided; carried it in a few 
days ; flew tothe apartment of the monarch, whom 
he treated with every species of indignity; and then 
put out his eyes. After plundering the Emperor 
and his family, and sparing no expedient, however 
degrading, to strip the females of all their valuable 
ornaments, he fled upon the approach of Scindia ; 
who thus became master of the legitimate sovereign 
of India, and of all the territories which yet owned 
his sway.’ 


1 Of this, as of other parts of the Mahratta history, in which the 
English were not immediately concerned, when our knowledge is sufh- 
ciently certain in all the points of any material importance; we must, 
for the minute particulars, be satisfied to know that they cannot be very 
remote from the truth.—The remaining history of Gholam Khadur is 
short. He took refuge in Agra, which Scindia besieged—Seeing resist- 
ance hopeless, he took advantage of a dark night, stuffed his saddle 
with the jewels which he had plundered from the family of the Emperor, 
and with a few followers took his flight towards Persia. On the 
second night, having fallen from his horse, he gave time to his pursuers 
tu come up,and make him prisoner. Scindia, after exposing him, for 
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Though the Emperor was allowed by Scindia to BOOK VI. 


remain in the fort of Delhi, with the nominal autho- 
rity over the city, and a small district around, he was 
held in a state of poverty, in which not only the 
decencies, but almost the necessaries of life were 
denied to him and his family. A Killedar or Gover- 
nor was placed in the fort, by whom he was guarded 
asaprisoner. And Scindia at times had made him 
set forth his claim, not only to the tribute which the 
English had covenanted to pay to him for Bengal, 
which they had so early found a pretext for not pay- 
ing, and which now with its interest amounted 
to a great sum; but to the wide extended sove- 
reignty which had ceased to be his, only by successful 
usurpation and rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron 
behaved not to Shah Aulum with all the humanity 
and delicacy, practicable in the circumstances of 
Perron; so there is reason to believe that the con- 
dition of the unhappy monarch was ameliorated, 
after he became subject to that European officer. 
M. Perron is represented, by all those from whom 
we receive any accounts of him, except the English 
rulers, as, not only a man of talents, but a man of 
humanity and moderation.’ 


some time, first in irons, next in a cage, ordered him to be deprived of 
his ears, nose, hands, feet and eyes; in which deplorable condition he 
was left to expire—The party who pursued him was commanded by a 
Frenchman of the name of Lostoneaux. It was under him that Perron 
is said to have been first admitted into the service of Scindia, when he 
served as a quarter-master-serjeant. Lostoneaux is said to have got 
possession of the saddle, which Gholam-Khadur is supposed to have 
stuffed with diamonds. This at least is known, that he soon after con- 
trived to slip away, and returned to Europe. His corps breaking up 
after his desertion, Perron was in danger of losing employment, till 
Scindia’s General gave him a battalion of his own. Asiat. An. Reg, 
for 1804, Chron. p. 63.—Also for 1801, Charac. p. 39. 

1 The English officer from whose letters, in the Asiat. An. Reg. 
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Scindia and his Sirdars 


By the distance at which Scindia, while engaged 
in establishing his authority in the south, was kept 
from his dominions in the north, the administration of 
the government of his new acquisitions, in the region 
of the Jumna, fell almost entirely into the hands of 
Perron, who was present with an army, and had a 
large portion of it in assignment for the maimtenance 
of his troops. We have the testimony of a most un- 
exceptionable witness, Colonel Collins, both that he 
made a wise and excellent use of his power; and that 
the success of his administration had created incurable 
jealousy and hatred in the breast both of Scindia’s 
nobles, and of Scindia himself. “I have it,” says 
that resident, in his letter dated 30th of March, 1802, 
“ from good authority, that the Sirdars of this court 
have frequently remonstrated with the Maharaja, on 
the subject of the extensive avthority vested in Ge- 
neral Perron; and I have also been told in confidence, 
that, whenever the disturbances in this quarter are 
composed, so far as to admit of Scindia’s repairing to 


vol. i. Chron. p. 50, we have the account of the surrender of Delhi to 
Perron’s battalions, says, ‘‘ The General, from that amiable humanity, 
which is a noble trait in his character, endeavoured to avoid recourse to 
hostile measures, in reg..rd to the old king, the numerous princes, and 
princesses, who are detained in the fort: and even when the siege was 
laid, it was with full permission of the king, and every measure adopted 
to obviate any possible injury to the old monarch and the royal family. 
Though the troops in the fort, amounting to 600, were debarred from 
all exterior supplies of provisions, yet General Perron ordered that the 
royal persons should be amply supplied, and their provisions pass 
unmolested.” The author of a very intelligent letter (dated Oude, 
November, 179, on the military state of the north-west part of the 
Company's frontier; published in the Asiat. An. Register for 1804, 
Miscel. Tracts, p. 77) says, ‘* General Perron, a French officer of 
great experience and consummate abilities, both as a statesman and sol- 
dier, represents Dowlut Rao Scindia in Hindustan; and is invested 
with the most full and absolute authority over every department of the 
government, civil and military.—This power he exercises with great 
moderation, at the same time with a degree of judgment and energy, 
thal evince very svperior talents.” 
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Agra, it is the intention of the Maharaja to deprive BOOK VI. 
the General of the command of those fortresses which 4”: 1*- 
he now possesses in Hindostan. Nor do I doubtthe 1903. 
truth of this information ; when I reflect on the ge- 
neral disposition of the Mahrattas; they being, as 
your Lordship well knows, at all times inclined to 
suspicion and jealousy; of which I saw strong symp- 
toms, at my audience with the Maharaja on the 27th 
ultimo. The ministers, who were present at this in- 
terview, having put various questions to me respecting 
the state of Scindia’s possessions in the Dooab, I pur- 
posely spoke of them, as being in the most flourishing 
condition, ascribing the same to the able management 
of General Perron, to whom, as your Lordship recol- 
lects, they are assigned in jeydad. I also noticed the 
unwearied attention of the General, to improve and 
strengthen the works of the different fortresses gar- 
risoned by his troops; and mentioned likewise the 
high estimation in which he was held by all the Raj- 
poot and Seik Sirdars, who were chiefly guided by his 
councils and directions.”* Though we may easily 
enough suppose in this language a degree of exagge- 
ration, to which the occasion may be supposed to have 
presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gen- 
tleman, of an English education, and of a high cha- 
racter, to have made a deliberate statement for which 
he knew there was no foundation in fact. In his next 
letter Colonel Collins says, “ Such Mahratta Sirdars, 
as are envious or jealous of the power of M. Perron, 
do not scruple to affirm, that he by no means wishes 
the total ruin of Holkar; since, in this event, the 
Maharaja would be enabled to repair to Hindostan, 
and to take upon himself the chief direction of affairs 
in that quarter. Whether or not Scindia has been 


’ Papers relative to the Mahratta war ia 1803, ut supra, p. 17. 
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BOOK VI. influenced by these suggestions, I shall not presume 


Cu 


eee to determine; but I believe it to be an undoubted 


1803, fact, that General Perron has been given to under- 


stand he must relinquish the collections of all the dis- 
tricts which he now possesses in Hindostan, excepting 
those appertaining to his jeydad, the annual revenues 
of which are estimated at forty lacs ofrupees ; at pre: 
sent the General collects nearly eighty lacs.”' From 
Futty Ghur, to which, for the purpose of avoiding the 
unhealthy season, he had returned from Scindia’s 
camp, having by the way paid a visit to Perron at his 
head quarters at Cowle, Colonel Collins, on the 24th 
of June, 1802, wrote again, as follows: “ General 
Perron has been peremptorily directed by Scindia to 
give up all the Mehals in his possession, not appertain- 
ing to his own jeydad. And I understand, from good 
authority, that the General is highly displeased with 
the conduct of Scindia’s ministers on this occasion ; 
insomuch that he entertains serious intentions of re- 
linquishing his present command, in the service of the 
Maharaja. Indeed, when I was at Cowle, he assured 
me, that ere long I might.probably see him at Futty 
Ghur.”” 

The first object to which General Lake was com- 
manded to direct the operations of the war, was the 
destruction of the force of General Perron. This the 
Governor-General, though he very seriously, if not 
violently dreaded it, yet at the same time, with a very 
possible inconsistence, so much despised, that he con- 
fidently expected the complete annihilation of it, 
before the end of the rains. “I desire,” says he, 
“that your Excellency will compose the main army, 


1 Letter to Governor-General, dated, Camp near Ougein, 18th A pril, 
1802. Ibid. p. 18. Compare the statement of 1,35,00,000 in the Go- 
vernor-General’s notes. Ibid. p. 222. 

* Ibid. p. 24. 
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and regulate the strength and operations of the BOOK VI. 
several detachments, in the manner which shall appear ©"*”: !2- 
to your judgment to afford the most absolute security 1803. 
for the complete destruction of M. Perron’s force pre- 
viously to the conclusion of the rains.” * 

Not arms alone ; other expedients were to be em- 
ployed. “ It would be highly desirable,” says the 
Governor-General, “ to detach M. Perron from Scin- 
dia’s service, by pacific negotiation. M. Perron’s in- 
clination, certainly, is, to dispose of his power toa 
French purchaser; I should not be surprised if he 
were to be found ready to enter into terms with your 
Excellency; provided he could obtain sufficient se- 
curity for his personal interests.—l empower your 
Excellency to conclude any agreement for the security 
of M. Perron’s personal interests and property, ac- 
companied by any reasonable remuneration from the 
British government, which shall induce him to deliver 
up the whole of his military resources and power, 
together with his territorial possession, and the per- 
son of the Mogul, and of the heir apparent, into your 
Excellency’s hands. ‘The same principle applies 
generally to M. Perron’s European officers. And the 
proclamations, with which I have furnished your Ex- 
cellency, will enable you to avail yourself of the first 
opportunity of offering propositions to those officers, 
or to the several corps under M. Perron’s command.”? 

On the 7th of August, the General marched from 
Cawnpore. On the 28th he reached the frontier: 
and early on the morning of the 29th moved into the 
Mahratta territories, with a view of attacking a part 
of M. Perron’s army assembled near the fortress of 


1 Letter to Governor-General, dated, Camp near Ougein, 18th April, 
1802. Ibid. p,18. Compare the statement of 1,35,00,000 in the Go- 
vernor-General's notes. Ibid. p.15Q. , 

* Letter,ut supra. Ibid. p. 161. 
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camp about seven o’clock in the morning ; and found 
the whole of his cavalry drawn up on the plain, close 
to the fort of Allighur. Appearing to be strongly 
posted, with their right extending to the fort of Alli- 
ghur, and their front protected by a deep morass, the 
General resolved to make his attack on their left flank, 
which had no protection except from two detached 
villages. The British cavalry were formed into two 
lines, supported by the line of infantry and guns ; but 
the enemy retired as they advanced, and quitted the 
field without an engagement. They were estimated 
at the amount of 15,000. As if to show the extreme 
want of all cohesion, and hence of stability, in the 
materials of Perron’s power; the Commander-in- 
Chief informs the Governor-General, and the Gover- 
nor-General with exultation informs his employers ; 
that, upon so very trifling an occasion as this, “ many 
of the confederates of M. Perron left him;” and “ I 
learn,” says the General, “ from all quarters, that 
most of the enemy’s cavalry, who opposed us yester- 
day, have returned to their homes, declaring their in- 
ability to oppose the English.” * 

The town of Coel immediately surrendered to the 
English ; but the garrison of Allighur resisted all the 
motives with which Lake endeavoured to persuade 
them. After consideration, he deemed it practicable 
to carry the fort by assault; and this he preferred to 
the slow operations of a siege. The place was strong, 
with a broad and deep ditch, a fine glacis, the country 
levelled for a mile round, and exposed in every direc- 
tion to the fire of the fort. Lieutenant-Colonel Mon- 
son was chosen to lead the attack: and the prepara- 
tions were completed before the 4th of September. 


» Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 267, 268. 
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At three o’clock, on the morning of that day, the BOOK VI 
troops moved down to a distance of 600 yards from ©™4"- 12: 
the sortie. After waiting till half after four, the hour 1303. 
of assault, the storming party advanced, under cover 
of a heavy fire from the British batteries erected for 
the purpose, and arrived within 100 yards of the fort 
before they were perceived. There was only one 
passage across the ditch into the fort, by a narrow 
causeway, where the enemy, having commenced a 
mine, but omitted a draw-bridge, the British troops 
were enabled to pass, and assault the body of the 
place. As soon as Colonel Monson perceived that 
the garrison had received the alarm, he pushed on 
with two flank companies of Europeans, hoping to 
enter the gate along with the external guard. The 
gate was found shut; and the ladders were applied. 
Major Macleod of the 76th regiment, and two gre- 
nadiers, began to mount; but so formidable an array 
of pikemen appeared to receive them, that it would 
have been vain and foolish to persist. A gun was now 
required to blow open the gate. Being situated near 
the angle of a bastion, it was difficult to place a gun 
in a situation to act upon it. Four or five rounds 
were fired, before it was blown open; the troops were 
stopped about twenty minutes; during which they 
were raked by a destructive fire of grape, wall-pieces, 
and matchlocks; Colonel Monson was wounded ; six 
officers were killed; and the principal loss in the as- 
sault was sustained. A narrow and intricate passage 
of considerable length, all the way exposed to a heavy 
cross fire in every direction, led from the first gate to 
that which led immediately into the body of the place. 
To this it was a work of great difficulty to bring up 
the gun; and when it was brought up, the gate was 
found too strong to be forced. In this extremity 
Major Macleod pushed through the wicket with the 
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BOOK VI. grenadiers, and ascended the ramparts. After this 

Caar. 12 but little opposition was made. The garrison endea- 

1803, Voured to escape in every direction. Many jumped 

into the ditch, of whom some were drowned. About 

2,000 perished. Some surrendered, and were per- 

mitted to quit the fort, by the Commander-in-Chief, 

who was close to the scene of action, to witness an 

attack which nothing but the persevering bravery of 

the men permitted to succeed. ‘The English loss was 

fifty-nine killed, including six; and 212 wounded, 
including eleven, European officers.’ 

This fort was esteemed an acquisition of great im- 
portance; as being the ordinary residence of M. 
Perron, and the principal place of deposit for his 
military stores; of which the quantity, found by the 
English, probably because it was inconsiderable, is not 
specified, in any of the printed documents in which the 
value of the acquisition is presented to view. 

The same day on which Allighur was taken, the 
Commander found it necessary to send a considerable 
detachment, to join the officer left at Futty Gur, 
charged with a convoy for the army. Five companies 
of sepoys, with one gun, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Coningham, left at Shekoabad, had 
been attacked on the 2d of September, by a body of 
cavalry, commanded by a Frenchman of the name of 
Fleury. Though much superior in force, the assail- 
ants were repulsed, but returned to the attack on the 
Ath, when the English capitulated, their ammunition 
being nearly spent. Before the reinforcements sent 
by the General arrived, the enemy crossed the Jumna, 
and disappeared. 

On the 5th of September, M. Perron, addressed a 


- See the Gov.-Gen’s Notes, ibid. p °47—and the Dispatch of the 
Commander, p. 268. 
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letter to General Lake, which was received on the BOOK VI. 
7th. In that letter Perron informed the British Com- “8+” 1 
mander, that he had resigned the service of Dowlut 1803. 
Rao Scindia, and requested permission to pass with - 
his family, his effects, and the officers of his suite, 
through the Company’s dominions to Lucknow. The 
instructions of the Governor-General, to purchase, if 
possible, the surrender of the military resources of 
Perron, have already been mentioned. We are inform- 
ed by the Governor-General, that “on the 20th of 
August the Commander-in-Chief received a letter from 
General Perron, indicating a desire, on the part of 
that officer, to effect an arrangement, which might 
preclude the necessity of an actual contest between 
the British forces, anid those under the command of 
General Perron.” We learn, on the same occasion. 
from the same high authority, that some time before. 
Perron had applied for leave to pass through the Com- 
pany’s territories, as being about to resign the service 

of Scindia; and had, at the request of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sent to the English camp a confi- 
dential agent, with whom a discussion took place on 
the 29th of August. All that we further know is, 
that the agent departed, without effecting any ar- 
rangement. ‘he Governor-General tells us, that 
“he evaded the propositions of the Commander-in- 
Chief, for the surrender of M. Perron.”' Perron 
might have received a large sum of money, had he 
bargained for his own retirement, and transferred to 
the English any considerable portion of the military 
resources with which he was entrusted. Perron re- 
tired, without bargaining at all: and, although he 
had the greatest cause of resentment against his 
employer, without transferring to his enemies the 


1 Letter from Goy.-Gen. in Council, 25th Sept. 1803, Thbid. p. 187. 
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BOOK VI. smallest portion of the resources with which he was 
Cuar.12. entrusted. 





1303. 


The Governor-General informs us, that M. Perron 
stated two facts, which remarkably confirm what I 
have already suggested, with regard to the miserable 
foundation, and feeble texture, of all such power as 
his. “ M. Perron stated, that his reason for retiring 
proceeded from his having received intelligence, that 
his successor had been appointed ; and was actually 
on his way to take possession of his new charge.’ M. 
Perron also observed, that the treachery and ingra- 
titude of his European officers convinced him that 
further resistance to the British arms was useless.” * 

General Lake, who estimated, and knew that the 
Governor-General estimated, high the value of re- 
moving M. Perron, granted him, in a prompt and 
handsome manner, the indulgences which he request- 
ed; and that General proceeded in consequence to 
Lucknow. 

On the same day on which General Lake received 
the letter of Perron, measures being completed for 
the possession of Allighur, he began his march for 
Delhi. On the 9th of September, he reached Se- 
cundra; and during the next two days advanced 
about eighteen miles beyond Soorajepoor, when in- 
telligence was received, that the army which had 
belonged to Perron, now commanded by another 
Frenchman, of the name of Louis Berquien, had 
crossed the Jumna from Delhi during the night, with 
a view to meet and repel the British army. 

The troops, fatigued with eighteen miles of march, 
and the heat of the day, reached their ground of 
encampment (six miles from Delhi) about eleven 
o'clock, and had scarcely pitched their tents when 


1 Gov.-Gen.’s Notes. Ibid. p. 248. 
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the outposts were attacked. ‘The General, having BOOK VL 
recomnoitred, and found the enemy drawn up in order ©¥4?: 12: 
of battle, immediately ordered out the whole line. 103. 
The position of the enemy was on a rising ground, 
with swamps on either flank; their front, where 
alone they could be attacked, was defended by a 
numerous artillery and a line of entrenchments. The 
number of the British troops amounted to about four 
thousand five hundred men. That of the enemy is 
stated at nineteen thousand. The British infantry 
were ordered to advance from the right of battalions 
in open columns of companies; and during this ope- 
ration, the cavalry were commanded to precede. Ad- 
vancing two miles in front, they were exposed for 
one hour to a severe cannonade, before they were 
joined by the infantry; the Commander-in-chief had 
his horse shot under him; and a considerable loss 
was sustained. As the infantry approached, the 
General ordered the cavalry to fall back, with a view 
both to cover the advance of the infantry, and if pos- 
sible to draw the enemy forward from their entrench- 
ments upon the plain. The enemy fell into the 
snare, believed the movement a retreat, and advanced, 
shouting, with the whole of their guns. The British 
cavalry retired, with the utmost steadiness and order, 
till joined by the infantry, when they opened from 
the centre, and allowed the infantry to pass to the 
front. The whole were instantly formed, the in- 
fantry in one line, the cavalry in a second, about 
forty yards in the rear of the right wing. The enemy 
had halted, on perceiving the British infantry, and 
began a tremendous fire of round, grape, and chain 
shot. ‘The General having placed himself on the 
right of the line, the men advanced, with steadiness, 
and without taking their muskets from their shoulders, 
till within a hundred paces of the enemy, who began 
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Battle of Delhi. 


to pour upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their guns. Orders were given to charge with 
bayonets. The line fired a volley, and rushed on 
with their gallant commander at their head, when 
the enemy gave way, and fled in every direction. 
As soon as the troops halted after the charge, the 
General ordered the line to break into columns of 
companies, which permitted the cavalry to pass 
through the intervals with their galloper guns, and 
complete the victory. The enemy were pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of the Jumna. This battle, 
though small in scale, and not very trying from the 
resistance of the enemy, affords a high specimen both 
of the talents of the General, and the discipline and 
bravery of the men. 

The enemy left the whole of their artillery, sixty- 
eight pieces of ordnance, with a great quantity of 
ammunition, and two tumbrils containing treasure, 
on the field. In men, thei loss was estimated at 
three thousand: that of the English, in killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, was four hundred and eighty-five. 
After being seventeen hours under arms, the British 
army took up fresh ground towards the river, and 
next morning encamped, opposite to the city of 
Delhi. As the enemy had evacuated both the city 
and fort, Shah Aulum sent a message to express his 
desire of placing himself under the protection of the 
victors. An intrigue had been opened with him be- 
fore, and means had been found to convey to hima 
letter from the Governor-General, promising to him, 
in case he should find the means, during the present 
crisis, “ of placing himself under the protection of 
the British government, that every demonstration of 
respect and attention would be paid towards his 
Majesty on the part of that government, and that 
an adequate provision would be made for the support 
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of his Majesty, and of his family and household.” BOOK V1. 
To this secret communication a secret answer was ©#4?-12- 
received by the Commander-in-chief on the 29th of 1803. 
August, “ expressing,” says the Governor-General, 

“the anxious wish of his Majesty to avail himself 

of the protcction of the British government.”* On 

the 14th, the British army began to cross the river. 

And on the same day, the General Bourquien, who 
commanded in the late action, and four other French 
officers, surrendered themselves prisoners to General 

Lake. On the 16th, he paid his visit to Shah Aulum. 

The language of the Governor-General, on this oc- 
casion, is something more than pompous. ‘“ His 
Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, had the honour 

to pay his first visit to his Majesty Shah Aulum on 

the 16th of September; and to congratulate his Ma- 

jesty on his emancipation from the control of a French 
faction who had so long oppressed and degraded him. 

His Majesty was graciously pleased to direct his 
eldest son, and heir apparent, the Prince Mirza Ak- 

bar Shah, to conduct the Commander-in-chief to his 

royal presence. ‘The Prince was to have arrived at 

the Commander-in-chief’s tent at twelve o’clock: but 

did not reach the British camp until half past three 
o'clock, p.m. By the time his Royal Highness had 

been received; remounted on his elephant; and the 
whole cavalcade formed, it was half past four o’clock. 

The distance being five miles, the Commander-in- 

chief did not reach the palace at Delhi until sunset. 

The crowd in the city was extraordinary; and it 


1 Letter fram Gov.-Gen. in Council, to the Secret Committee, 12th 
of April, 1804; Papers relating to the King or Mogul at Delhi, ordered 
to be printed 12th of March, 1805. See also the Message of the King, 
ibid. p. 9, which, so far from expressing great anziety of wish, exhibits 
much distrust of the English, complaining of their late conduct, and 
declaiing an apprehension, ‘* lest when they gain possession of the 
countiy they may prove forgetful of hint.” 
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Language of the Governor-General 


was with some difficulty that the cavalcade could 
make its way to the palace. The courts of the palace 
were full of people; anxious to witness the deliver- 
ance of their sovereign from a state of degradation 
and bondage. At length the Commander-in-chief 
was ushered into the royal presence: and found the 
unfortunate and venerable Emperor ; oppressed by 
the accumulated calamities of old age, degraded au- 
thority, extreme poverty, and loss of sight ; seated 
under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his 
royal state, with every external appearance of the 
misery of his condition.” * 

In another passage the Governor-General speaks of 
this event, as “ delivering the unfortunate and aged 
Emperor Shah Aulum, and the royal house of Ti- 
mour, from misery, degradation, and bondage; and 
rescuing his Imperial Majesty, the Mogul, from the 
hands of a desperate band of French adventurers.” ’ 

With regard to the French officers, this is a lan- 
guage in the highest degree illiberal, if not unjust, 
and moreover, indecent. It was not they who de- 
praded, if that was a crime, the house of Timour: 
it is in evidence that they improved the condition of 
its surviving members ; it is not in evidence that they 
did not improve it, as far as that improvement de- 
pended upon them. It is manifest, that certain forms 
of respect, and a less penurious supply of money, was 
all that could depend upon them. Of these there is 
no indication that the first were withheld. Of the 
second, the French had little to bestow. The reve- 
nues of Perron’s government must with great diffi- 
culty have met its charges, and he depafted at last 
with no more than the fortune of a private indi- 
vidual. Whatever he afforded to Shah Aulum be- 


1 Papers relating to the Mahratta War, ut supra, p. 249. 
® Papers, ut supra, p. 234. 
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yond the allowance prescribed by Scindia, he must BOOK VI. 
have paid out of his own fortune. And had Shah *4?-#?- 
Aulum been supported out of the pocket of any Eng- 3993 
lish gentleman, of the Governor-General himself, 
though doubtless he would have dealt by him kindly, 
and even generously; yet I may venture to affirm, 
that his “ royal state” would not have exhibited great 
magnificence. 
- Besides, who would not imagine, upon hearing 
this language of the English ruler, that he was about 
to restore his “ Imperial Majesty, Shah Aulum, 
(whom his subjects were so anxious to see delivered 
from a state of degradation and bondage,”) to his lost 
authority? to those territories, from which he had 
been extruded, only by successful usurpation and 
rebellion, territories of which the possessions held by 
the Company formed a material part? or, if he was 
not to give him any of the usurped territories which 
had fallen to the lot of the English, not even that tri- 
bute which they had stipulated to pay him, and which 
they had long withheld; that at any rate he was to 
bestow upon him those territories, of which Scindia had 
deprived him, and which the English had just retaken, 
or were about to retake ? Not an atom of this. The 
English were to restore no territory. Even that 
which they were now taking from Scindia, and of 
which by Scindia the Emperor had but lately been 
robbed, the English were to keep to themselves. 
The English, therefore, were to hold his “ Imperial 
Majesty” still degraded from all sovereign power; 
still in bondage; as much as ever. The very words 
of the Governor-General are, that only so much 
“ regard should be paid to the comfort and conve- 
nience of his Majesty and thé royal family, as was 
consistent with the due security of their persons” in 
other words, their imprisonment. Wherein then 
4 2E2 
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BOOK VI. consisted the difference of his treatment? In this 

Cuar. 12. alone, that he would enjoy more of the comforts 

1803, Which in a state of imprisonment money can bestow, 
and was secure from personal violence. 

The lofty description afforded us by the British 
ruler goes on in the following words. “ It is impos- 
sible to describe the impression which General Lake’s 
conduct on this interesting occasion, has made on the 
minds of the inhabitants of Delhi, and of all the Mus- 
sulmans who have had an opportunity of being made 
acquainted with the occurrences of the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1803. In the metaphorical language of Asia, 
the native news writers who describe this extraordi- 
nary scene, have declared that his Majesty Shah 
Aulum recovered his sight from excess of joy.’ In 
addition to many other marks of royal favour and 
condescension, the Emperor was graciously pleased 
to confer on General Lake the second title in the 
Empire, Sumsam u dowlah ashgar ul mulk, Khan 
dowran Khan, General Gerard Lake bahadur, 
futteh jung: The sword of the state, the hero of 
the land, the lord of the age, and the victorious in 
war.” * 

Though mention is made of the surrender of no 
more than one other French officer, named Doder- 
neque; the letter to the Secret Committee, dated the 
31st of October, says, “ The Governor-General in 
Council has the satisfaction to inform your Honour- 
able Committee, that no French officers of any con- 


! They probably said something not less extravagant, when he passed 
into the hands of Scindia. 

2 How often, in looking narrowly into the conduct of public affairs, 
has the friend of humanity occasion to lament the low state in which 
political morality remains! its deplorable state compared even with 
private morality! How many men would disdain the practice of hypocrisy 
in private, who, in public, life, regard it, even in its grossest shape, s 
far from importing the same baseness of mind! Notes, ut supra, p. 249 
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sideration now remain in the service of the’ confe- BOOK VI. 
derated Mahratta chieftains.”* This, then, was a “#4? 12 
danger, of which, whatever else may justly be said of 1803. 
it, there was little difficulty in getting rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony to hold 
the chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison 
of one battalion and four companies of native infantry, 
with a corps of Mewatties newly raised under the 
command of Englishmen, who had quitted the service 
of Scindia at the beginning of the war, the Comman- 
der-in-chief began his march to Agra on the 24th of 
September, and arrived at Muttra on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, where he was joined by the troops from Futtygur. 
On the 4th he arrived at Agra; and immediately 
summoned the garrison, but no answer was returned, 
He received information, that considerable confusion 
prevailed within the fort, where all the European 
officers were placed under confinement. 

Finding that approaches could not be made, unless 
seven battalions were dislodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantry, who, with several guns, were encamped 
without the fort, and occupied the town of Agra, 
together with the principal mosque, and some adjacent 
ravines, General Lake gave directions for attacking 
the town and the ravines on the 10th, both at the 
same time, the one with a brigade, the other with 
three battalions of sepoys. ‘The attack succeeded in 
both places, though not without a severe conflict ; 
and the troops engaged in the ravines, being carried 
by their ardour to quit them, and gain the glacis, for 
the purpose of seizing the enemy’s guns, were exposed 
to a heavy fire of grape and matchlocks from the fort, 
and suffered proportionally both in officers and men. 
Another occurrence was, that the defeated battalions 


1 Tbid. p. 203. 
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Caar. 9. British commander, and marched into his camp, to 
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the number of 2,500 men, on the 13th of October. 

On that day the garrison desired a parley; but 
while a British officer, sent into the fort, was endea- 
vouring to remove their objections to the terms of 
capitulation, they recommenced firing, and would 
admit of no further intercourse. The breaching bat- 
teries, however, having opened on the morning of the 
17th, and threatening a speedy catastrophe, they 
capitulated in the evening, on terms of safety to their 
persons and private property.’ 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, sent 
north by Scindia at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, and of two battalions which had joined them 
from Delhi, after the battle of the 11th of September, 
still remained. They had occupied a position about 
thirty miles in the rear of the British army, during 
the siege of Agra, but without attempting interrup- 
tion. And they were understood to have in view a 
march upon Delhi, with the hope of recovering that 
important post. In quest of this enemy, the British 
army moved from Agra on the 27th of October. 
Retarded by the heaviness of the rain, they left the 
heavy guns and baggage at Futtypore, and on the 
30th and 31st marching twenty miles each day, they 
encamped on the 31st, a short distance from the 
ground which the enemy had quitted in the morn- 
ing. The General conceived the design of overtaking 
them with the cavalry, and giving them, by a slight 
engagement, interruption till the arrival of the in- 
fantry. Marching from 12 o’clock on the night of 
the 31st, till seven the next morning, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, he came up with the enemy, re- 
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treating, as he imagined, and in confusion. Eager BOOK VI. 
not to permit their retreat to the hills, and to secure “=4” !*: 
their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it, 1803, 
“ to try the effect of an attack upon them with the 
cavalry alone.” 

The advance of the cavalry was slow, the road 
having been rendered difficult by the water of a re- 
servoir, the embankment of which the enemy had 
cut. The British General, commanding the advanced 
guard and first brigade, led by Colonel Vandeleur, to 
march upon the point, where the enemy, who had for 
some time been covered by the clouds of dust, had 
last been observed in motion, directed the remainder 
of the cavalry to attack in succession as soon as they 
could form and come up. When they advanced suf- 
ficiently near to perceive the enemy, they found them 
occupying an advantageous position, with their right 
upon a rivulet which the British had immediately 
passed, their left on the village of Laswaree, and their 
whole front amply provided with artillery. The point, 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were 
directed, was found to be the left of the enemy’s new 
position, which without hesitation they attacked. 
They forced the line, and penetrated into the village, 
Colonel Vandeleur having fallen in the charge ; but 
they were exposed to so galling a fire of cannon and 
musquetry, that it was impossible to form the squa- 
drons for a second attack, and the General was ob- 
liged to draw them off. They left for want of draught 
cattle, the guns of the enemy which had fallen into 
their hands; and the other brigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves exposed, without 
being able to discover the enemy, though they fell in 
with and carried away a few of their guns. The British 
infantry which had left their former ground at three 
in the morning, arrived on the banks of the rivulet 
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about eleven. After so long a march, some time for 
refreshment was indispensably required: During 
this interval a proposal was received from the enemy, 
offering on certain conditions to surrender their guns. 
The General, eager to stop the effusion of blood, 
offcred immediately to comply with their terms, and 
allowed them an hour to come to a final determina- 
tion. Inthe mean time, the disposition was made 
for battle. The whole of the infantry was formed 
on the left, with a view to attack the right flank of 
the enemy, which since the morning had been thrown 
back to some distance, leaving an interval to thie 
rivulet. The British infantry was formed in two 
columns, the first destined to turn the right flank of 
the enemy, and assault the village of Mohaulpoor, the 
second, to support the first. The cavalry was formed 
into three brigades, of which one was to support the 
infantry in the attack of the enemy’s right, another 
was detached to the right of the British army, to watch 
the enemy’s left, avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
them in their retreat ; the third composed the reserve, 
and was formed in the space between the preceding 
two. Theenemy were drawn up in two lines, which 
had the village of Mohaulpoor between them on the 
left, and extended beyond it on the right. 

The time for parley being expired, the British in- 
fantry moved along the bank of the rivulet, through 
high grass and broken ground which afforded cover. 
The enemy, as soon as the movements of the British 
columns to turn their flank became visible, threw 
back their right, forming an acute angle in front with 
their former position, and rendering it impossible to 
turn their flanks» As soon as the British columns 
became exposed to the enemy’s cannon, the field 
pieces which they had been able to bring up, and the 
xalloper guns attached to the cavalry, formed into 
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four batteries, began also to fire. The cannonade on BOOK VI. 
both sides was very spirited and severe. The King’s “™?: '* 
76th regiment, which headed the attack, and had 1803. 
often signalized its discipline and courage in India, 
had arrived, together with a battalion and five com- 
panies of native troops, within one hundred paces of 
the enemy, while the remainder of the column, im- 
peded in its advance, was still at some distance 
behind. This advanced party were exposed to the 
enemy’s fire; and the men were falling’ very fast. 
Thus situated, the General thought it better to ad- 
vance with them to the attack, than wait till the 
remainder of the column should be able to form. 
As soon as they arrived within reach of the enemy’s 
cannister shot, a tremendous fire was opened upon 
them; and their loss was exceedingly severe. The 
regularity of their advance being disturbed by the 
severity of the cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry were 
encouraged to charge. The steadiness, however, of 
‘‘ this handful of heroes,” as they are justly denomi- 
nated by their grateful commander, enabled them 
to repulse the assailants with their fire. They rallied, 
however, at a little distance, and resumed a menacing 
posture ; when the General ordered an attack by the 
British cavalry. It was performed, with great 
gallantry and success, by the 29th regiment of dra- 
goons, whose commander, Major Griffiths, was 
killed by a cannon shot immediately before the charge. 
The infantry, at the same time, advanced upon the 
enemy’s line, which they broke and routed. The 
remainder of the first column of British infantry 
arrived just in time to join in the attack of the 
enemy’s second line, of which the right had been 
thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first. Major General Ware, who commanded the 
right wing of the British Army, fell about the same 
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BOOK VI. time by a cannon shot. After a good resistance, and 
vous losing all their guns, the enemy were driven back 
1803, towards a small mosque in the rear of the village, 
when the three brigades of British cavalry, advanc- 
ing upon them from their different positions, charged 
them with great execution. A column of the enemy 
on the left attempted to go off in good order with a 
part of the baggage: but were turned by the brigade 
of horse which had been detached to the right of the 
British army, and shared the same fate with the rest 
of their companions. About two thousand of the 
enemy seeing it impossible to escape, threw down 
their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners, 
with the baggage and every thing belonging to their 
camp. 

This battle appears to have been gained principally 
by the admirable discipline and bravery of the 76th 
regiment. Of the Commander, the gallantry was 
probably more remarkable than the generalship. He 
was frustrated in two of his plans; in his attack with 
the cavalry in the morning, and in turning the flank 
of the enemy in the afternoon; and the victory was 
gained at last by mere dint of hard fighting, to which 
the general himself set a conspicuous example. He 
led the charge of the cavalry in the morning; and 
at the head of the 76th regiment (which he allowed 
to come up too soon) conducted m person every ope- 
ration of the day. ‘Two horses were shot under him; 
and his son, acting as his aid-de-camp, was wounded 
by his side, in circumstances resembling those of 
poetic distress. The son had but just persuaded the 
father to mount his horse, after one of his own had 
fallen under him, pierced by several shot, when he 
himself was struck with a ball; and at that instant 
the father was obliged to lead on the troops, leaving 
his wounded sun upon the field. 
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With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy BOOK V1. 
are supposed to have brought into the action more Cuar. 12. 


than four thousand horse. Their guns, in number 
seventy-two, being all taken, were more precisely 
known. The English loss amounted to 172 men 
killed, 652 wounded... Three months only had 
elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mahratta 
frontier; and not only the whole of that army which 
the Governor-General had treated as an object of so 
much apprehension was destroyed, but the whole of 
that extensive territory in the region of the Jumna, 
which the predecessor of Dowlut Rao had so labo- 
riously added to his dominions, was placed in the 
hands of the English.’ 

During the time of these exploits, the great divi- 
sion of the English army in the south had been em- 
ployed in the following manner. The strong for- 
tress of Ahmednuggur, held by Scindia, with its 
adjoining territory, was the object of the first opera- 
tions of General Wellesley. He moved from his 
camp at Walkee on the Sth of August, and, arriving 
at Ahmednuggur, took the Pettah by escalade, on 
the same day. The English had thirty-three men 
killed, and eleven wounded. ‘They opened a battery 
against the fort on the 10th; and on the 11th the 
Kelledar or Governor offered to negotiate; and on 
the 12th evacuated the fort, on condition of safety to 
the persons and private property of the garrison. 
This acquisition was of some importance; one of the 
strongest fortresses in India, in good repair, on the 
frontier of the Nizam, covering Poona, and a point 
of support to the future operations in advance.” 

In taking possession of the districts, of 6,34,000 
rupees estimated revenue, dependant on Ahmednug- 
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BOOK VI. gur, and making arrangements for the security of 
Cnap. 12. the fort, the General was occupied for several days, 


1803. 


and crossed the Godavery only on the 24th. On the 
same day Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar, having 
ascended the Adjuntee Ghaut, entered the territory 
of the Nizam with a large body of horse. On the 
29th General Wellesley arrived at Aurungabad, 
between which place, and the corps under Colonel 
Stephenson, who had moved to the eastward toward 
the Badowly Ghaut, the enemy had passed, and had 
reached Julnapoor, about forty miles east from Au- 
rungabad. The enemy continued their march in a 
south-east direction, with a view, as was reported, to 
cross the Godavery, and march upon Hyderabad. To 
intercept them in this intention, General Wellesley 
regamed the river, and moved eastward along its 
northern bank. ‘The enemy, however, soon altered 
their course, and proceeded to the north of Julnapoor. 
Colonel Stephenson returned from the eastward on 
the Ist of September, and on the 2d attacked and 
carried the fort of Julnapoor. After this, he made 
several attempts to bring the enemy to action, and 
actually surprised their camp on the night of the 9th 
of September. They continued their northern move- 
ment toward the Adjuntee pass, near which they 
were joined by a detachment, it is said, of sixteen 
battalions of Scindia’s regular infantry, commanded 
by two Frenchmen. On the 21st the divisions of the 
British army were so near, that the two commanders 
had a conference, and concerted a plan for attacking 
the enemy jointly on the morning of the 24th. Co- 
lonel Stephenson marched by a western route, General 
Wellesley by the eastern, round the hills between 
Budnapore and Jalna. On the 23d, General Wel- 
lesley received intelligence that Scindia and the 
Rajah had moved off with their cavalry in the morn- 
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ing; but that the infantry, about to follow, were still goox vr. 
in camp at the distance of about six miles. Cuar. 12. 

This intelligence, from which the General inferred 
the intention of the enemy to escape, made him re- 
solve to attack them, without waiting for Colonel 
Stephenson till the following morning. He found 
the whole combined army near the village of Assye, 
encamped on the bank of the Kaitna river. His 
road brought him first in front of their right; but as 
it was composed almost entirely of cavalry, and the 
defeat of the infantry was most likely to be effectual, 
he resolved to attack the left. Marching round, he 
crossed the river Kaitna, at a ford beyond the enemy’s 
left flank; and formed the infantry in two lines, and 
the British cavalry as a reserve in a third; leaving 
the Mahratta and Mysore cavalry on the other side 
of the Kaitna, to hold in check a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, which had followed the British 
army from the right of their own position. As soon 
as the enemy perceived the intention of the British 
general to attack their left, they changed the position 
of their infantry and guns. Another stream called 
the Juah, of nearly the same size with the Kaitna, 
flowed in a parallel direction: at a small distance 
beyond it, the enemy formed a line, having its right 
on the Kaitna, and its left on the Juah. This line 
and that of the British army faced one another; but 
the enemy formed a second line on the left of their 
position, nearly at right angles to their first, extending 
to the rear along the banks of the Juah. The fire of 
the enemy’s guns performed dreadful execution, as 
the British army advanced. The British artillery 
had opened upon the enemy at the distance of 400 
yards; but the number of men and bullocks that 
were disabled soon rendered it impossible to bring 
on the guns; and as they were found to produce 
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little effect, the General resolved to advance without 
them. The right of the British line was so thinned 
by the cannon of the enemy’s left, that a body of their 
cavalry was encouraged to charge it. A body of the 
British cavalry, however, was prepared to intercept 
them, and they were repelled with slaughter. The 
steady advance of the British troops at last over- 
awed the enemy, and they gave way in every direc- 
tion, The cavalry then broke in, and charged them 
with the greatest effect. The enemy fled, but the 
force of the English was too small to render the vic- 
tory decisive. Some of the enemy’s corps went off 
in good order; and Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell was 
killed, in charging with the British cavalry a body 
of infantry, who had again formed, but soon resumed 
their retreat. Many also of the enemy’s guns which 
had been left in the rear by the British line as they 
advanced, were by a practice common in the native 
armies of India, turned upon the British by indi- 
viduals who had thrown themselves as dead upon 
the ground. The General thought it necessary to 
take a regiment of European infantry, and one of 
native cavalry, and proceed in person to stop this fire, 
which for some time was very severe. His horse in 
this operation was shot under him. The enemy’s 
cavalry, which had been hovering gbout during the 
action, continued for some time near the British line. 
But at last, the whole of the enemy went off, leaving 
ninety-eight pieces of cannon, and seven standards in 
the hands of the English, with 1,200 men, it is said, 
dead on the field. 

It required no ordinary exertion of discipline and 
courage in the men to advance with so much stea- 
diness under the carnage of such a fire. The per- 
sonal courage, too, was abundantly displayed, of the 
General who led them on. And unless in as far as 
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the wisdom may be questioned, first of sacrificing so BOOK VI. 
great a number of men for the only object which °™? '® 
could be attained by it; next, of not waiting for the 1803. 
arrival of Stephenson, when the victory would have 
been attended with much greater, perhaps with de- 
cisive effects, the conduct of the action, it is pro- 
bable, possessed all the merit of which the nature of 
the case allowed. Of the British army, 428 were 
killed, 1138 were wounded. As the whole are said to 
have consisted of only 4,500 men, between one 
third and one half of the whole army were either 
killed or wounded. This was paying very dear for 
so indecisive an affair.’ 

Colonel Stephenson, though his march had been 
retarded by some unexpected impediment, arrived on 
the 24th; and was immediately sent after the enemy, 
whom the state of the troops under General Wel- 
lesley rendered him unable to pursue. The enemy 
had been so little broken or dispersed by their defeat, 
that they had little to dread, from the pursuit of 
Colonel Stephenson ; and proceeded westward, along 
the bank of the Taptee, as if they meditated a 
descent upon Poorna, by a march to the southward 
through the Caserbary Ghaut. General Wellesley 
imagined that this was a demonstration to prevent a 
northern movement of the British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpore, the fortress of Asseergur, and 
the rest of Scindia’s places in Candesh. But that 
General deemed himself sufficiently strong, both to 
proceed against the places in question, and to watch 
the movements of the enemy towards the south. 
Remaining with his own army to the southward, he 
sent his commands to Stephenson, who had descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut, in pursuit of the enemy, to con- 
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BOOK VI. tinue his march to the northward, and attack Boor- 
Csr 12: hanpore and Asseerghur. As soon as the plan of the 
1803. British General came to the knowledge of the enemy, 
the Rajah of Berar and Scindia separated their ar- 
mies, the former marching towards Chandore, the 
Jatter making a movement to the northward, for the 
purpose of yielding protection to his threatened pos- 
sessions. General Wellesley followed to the north, 
and descended the Adjuntee Ghaut on the 19th of 
October; Scindia, upon this, instead of continuing 
his movement to the north, gave it an easterly direc- 
tion through the valley formed by the Taptee and 
Poona rivers; while the Rajah of Berar passed 
through the hills which formed the boundary of Can- 
desh, and moved towards the Godavery. This 
seemed to require again the presence of General Wel- 
lesley in the south, who accordingly ascended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut on the 25th of October, and, con- 
tinuing his march to the southward, passed Aurun- 

gabad on the 29th. 

In the mean time Colonel Stephenson had easily 
accomplished the service upon which he had been 
detached. The City of Boorhanpore was evacuated 
on his approach; and was entered by the British 
troops on the 15th of October. On the 17th he 
marched upon Asseerghur, the importance of which, 
in the estimation of the people of India, may be con- 
jectured from a name by which it was distinguished, 
the Key of Deccan. On the 18th Colonel Ste- 
phenson attacked the Pettah, and of course with 
success. On the 20th the batteries were opened 
against the fort, and within an hour the garrison of- 
fered to accept the conditions which the British com- 
mander had proposed en summoning the place. In 
this manner the fortress was placed in the hands of 
the English on the 21st, and with it the whole of 
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Scindia’s dominions in Deccan. The operations of BOOK VI. 
the army were now turned against Berar. Colonel ©"4?:12- 
Stephenson began an easterly movement towards Peay 
Scindia; and received the commands of the General 

to prosecute his march as far as Gawelghur, and lay 

siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to the 

Rajah of Berar.’ 

In the first week of November, Jeswunt Rao 
Gorparah, and another person of inferior rank, arrived 
in the British camp, commissioned, they said, by 
Scindia, to treat with General Wellesley, on the 
subject of peace. As soon after the battle of Assye 
as the 8th of October, the British General had re- 
ceived a letter from one of Scindia’s ministers, re- 
questing that he would send to the enemy’s camp, 
one of the British, and one of the Nizam’s, officers, 
to settle the terms of a peace. With this request 
the General deemed it, on two accounts, inexpe- 
dient to comply; first, because the letter bore no 
stamp of the authority of Scindia, who might after- 
wards.disavow it; next, because a British officer in 
the camp of the enemy, and the appearance, on the 
part of the British of being petitioner for peace, would 
reanimate the dejected minds of the enemy’s troops. 
But he expressed his readiness honourably to receive 
any person whom the confederate chiefs might for 
that purpose depute to the British camp. Several 
subsequent proposals had been transmitted to him, 
but all, through channels, which the principal might 
have disavowed. *Even Gorparah, and his compa- 
nion, when requested, at their first conference with 
General Wellesley, to exhibit their credentials, had 
none to produce. Though liable to be dismissed 
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with disgrace, they were told by the British General, 
that they might remain in the camp, till they had 
time to receive from their master those powers which 
were necessary to enable them to treat, and those do- 
cuments to substantiate their powers without which 
they ought not to have been sent. In the mean 
time a letter arrived from Scindia, declaring his in- 
tention to send another commissioner, and disavowing 
Gorparah and his Companion. General Wellesley, 
who believed, in this case, that the master was the 
impostor, not the servants, sent for the unhappy men, 
and made them acquainted with the dangerous situ- 
ation in which they were placed. They convinced 
him that on their part there was no fiction, and 
gratefully received his assurance that he would not 
render them the victims of the duplicity of their 
master. In the mcan time, Gorparah’s application 
for powers, and his account of his reception by the 
British General, had been received by Scindia, and 
determined that unsteady chief to send him the re- 
quisite powers. They arrived in the British, camp 
a few hours after the conference on the disavowal 
had taken place, but were still defective in one essen- 
tial point; for amendment in respect to which, the 
General advised Gorparah and his colleague again to 
apply. In the mean time, he solicited an armistice, 
and that for both confederates. This, as no ambas- 
sador, or expression of a desire for peace, had yet 
arrived from the Rajah of Berar, and as it was impo- 
litic to allow the hostile Princes to negotiate in com- 
mon, Wellesley positively refused, in regard to the 
other chieftain ; but granted to Scindia for the troops 
in the Deccan It was dated on the 23d of Novem- 
ber ; requiring, that Scindia should take up a position 
agreed upon, and not approach the British camp 
nearer than a distance of twenty coss. Calculating 
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upon the division of the confederates; finding that BooxK vr. 
the Rajah of Berar was proceeding towards his own ©#4?: !2. 
territories, that the number of troops he had with him aa 
was small, and diminishing every day ; ceasing, in con- 
Sequence, to have any apprehension for the territories 
of the Nizam, Wellesley descended the Ghaut by 
Rajoora, with a view to support, and cover the opera- 
tions of Stephenson against the fort of Gawilghur. 
The principal part of the army of the Rajah of Berar 
was encamped under the command of his brother 
Munno Bappoo, not far from Elichpoor. And the 
cavalry of Scindia, who had not yet ratified the ar- 
mistice, was encamped at about four miles distance. 
Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far as Hattee 
Anderah, on the 28th of November; when, being 
apprised of the situation of the enemy, and the ap- 
proach of General Wellesley, he prudently halted to 
enable both armies to co-operate in the attack. They 
joined, on the 29th, at a place within sight of the 
enemy’s camp. Upon the British approach, the 
enemy retired; and as the troops had performed a 
very long march on a very hot day, the General had 
no intention of pursuit. Bodies of horse were ina 
little time observed in front. And on pushing’ for- 
ward the picquets for taking up the ground of en- 
campment, the enemy were distinctly perceived, 
drawn up regularly on the plains of Argaum. Late 
as was the period of the day, the General resolved to 
attack. The distance was about six miles. The 
British army advanced in a direction nearly parallel 
to that of the enemy’s line, in one column, Jed by the 
British cavalry, and covered on the left and rear by 
the cavalry of Hyderabad and Mysore. The enemy’s 
line extended above five miles. * Scindia’s part of the 
force, consisting of one very heavy body of cavalry, 
was on the right, having some Pindarees and other 
2F2 
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BOOK VI. light troops, on their outward flank. The village of 
Cuar. = Argaum, with its extensive enclosures and gardens, 


180 


g. was in the rear of the enemy’s line; in its front was a 


plain, cut by a number of water courses. The British 
army was formed in two lines; the infantry in the 
first ; the cavalry in the second, the British, to sup- 
port the right, the Mogul and Mysore, the left. The 
British line was not formed exactly parallel to that of 
the enemy, but with the right a little advanced to 
press upon the enemy’s left. Some time was spent in 
forming the order of battle, because part of the in- 
fantry which led the column got into some con® 
fusion. As soon as the line was formed, the whole 
advanced in the greatest order. Two regiments on 
the right were attacked bya large body of Persians, 
as was supposed, whom they destroyed; a battahon 
also on the left received and repulsed a charge of 
Scindia’s cavalry. As the British line advanced, the 
enemy retired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces 
of cannon, with their ammunition, in the hands of the 
assailants. ‘I'he cavalry continued their pursuit by 
moonlight; but night rendered it impossible to de- 
rive many advantages from the victory. The British 
loss, in this battle, if battle it may be called, was 
trifling ; total in killed, wounded, and missing, 346. 
After the battle of Argaum, the General resolved 
to lose no time in commencing the siege of Gawil- 
ghur. He arrived at Elichpoor on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, where he endeavoured to collect information for 
the attack. Gawilghur stands upon a lofty point of 
a ridge of mountains between the sources of the rivers 
Poona and Taptee. It consisted of two forts; the 
inner, fronting to the south where the rock is most 
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precipitous; and the outer, covering the former, BOOK VI. 
toward the north-west and north. Upon deliberation ©#4?: 12: 
it appeared adviseable to make the principal attack j 93. 


upon the northern side. To this service the corps of 
Colonel Stephenson was destined, having been equip- 
ped for that purpose at Asseerghur. On the 7th, 
both divisions of the army marched from Elichpoor ; 
that under Colonel Stephenson, by a road of about 
thirty miles in length, through the mountains, the road 
which led most directly to the point of attack ; that 
under General Wellesley, with all the cavalry, in a dif- 
ferent direction, with a view to cover, and if possible 
assist them, by other attacks on the south and the 
west. The march of Colonel Stephenson, through the 
mountains, was attended with almost insuperable 
difficulties. ‘The heavy ordnance, and stores, were 
dragged by hand, over mountains, and through ra- 
vines, for nearly the whole distance, by roads which 
it had been previously necessary for the troops to 
make. On the 12th, Colonel Stephenson reached 
his ground, and at night erected two batteries in 
front of the north face of the fort. On the same 
night the troops of General Wellesley constructed a 
battery on the mountain under the southern gate ; 
but as it was impossible to get up the heavy guns, it 
proved of little advantage. On the evening of the 
14th, the breaches in the walls of the outer fort were 
practicable. Prepafations .were made during the 
day ; and the assault was to be given on the follow- 
ing morning. Beside the party destined for the 
storm, two detachments: were led, one toward the 
southern, another toward the north-west gate, for 
the purpose merely of drawing the attention of the 
enemy, as neither of them tould get into the fort till 
the storming party sheyld open the gates. The troops 
advanced about '<y o’clock; and the outer fort was 
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BOOK VI. soon in possession of the assailants. The wall of the 
Cuar. 12. toner fort was then to be carried. It had not been 
1803, breached, and attempts were made in vain upon the 
gate. A place, however, was found, at which the 
wall might be escaladed, when Captain Campbell 
mounted with the light infantry of the 94th regiment, 
and opened the gate. After this the garrison made 
no resistance. “ Vast numbers of them,” says the 
General, “ were killed particularly at different gates.” 

While the two great divisions of the British army 
were thus engaged, the minor objects of the war had 
been no less successfully pursued. 

The detachment of British troops which had been 
assembled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Powell, for the occupation of Bundel- 
cund, crossed the Jumna, and entered that pro- 
vince, on the 6th of September. The situation of the 
prevince at that period was briefly as follows. 

Chuttersaul, having succeeded a long line of Hindu 
ancestors, in the Rajahship of Bundelcund, of whom 
a considerable number had existed in the state of 
vassals to the Mogul throne, availed himself of the 
decline of that monarchy, not only to re-establish his 
independence, but enlarge his dominions. Alarmed, 
however, at the prospect of what was likely to follow 
from the power and disposition of his Mahratta 
neighbours, he sought for protection to his house, by 
securing the favour of the most bowerful of the Mah- 
ratta leaders. For this purpose, though the father of 
a numerous offspring, he adopted Bajee Rao, the first 
Peshwa, as his son; and left him a third part of his 
dominions. The rest he divided equally between 
two of his sons. Further subdivisions took place in 
succeeding generations. Jealousies arose among the 
different branches of the family; and wars ensued. 
The country, as was the habitual state of Hindu 
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countries, was perpetually ravaged by hostile con- BOOK VI 
tentions: and at last so much enfeebled, that it °™” !* 
offered an easy prey to any invader. 1803. 
When Scindia made his conclusive attempt, in 
1786, upon the expiring sovereignty of Delhi, the 
Peshwa joined in the expedition, with a view of 
joining also in the plunder. His object was to obtain 
the Dooab, or district between the Jumna and Gan- 
ges; and he placed Ali Bahadur, the grandson, by 
an illegitimate father, of Bajee Rao, the first Peshwa, 
whom he destined to govern it in his name, at the 
head of the troops whom he sent to join in the expe- 
dition. Inthe course of the enterprise, a breach 
ensued between Scindia and Ali Bahaudur, who was 
joined by another chief, named Rajah Himmut ‘Baha- 
dur. Frustrated in their views upon the Dooab, 
which Scindia destined, probably from the beginning, 
for himself, these two chieftains directed their arms 
against Bundelcund. From the distracted state of 
the country, it was speedily over-run, and apparently 
subdued ; but in a mountainous region, where every 
village was a fortress, the authority of the Mahratta 
government was not easily, indeed never completely 
established. Ali Bahaudur agreed to yield obedience 
and tribute to the Peshwa, the latter of which was 
never in his power. He died in 1802, having spept 
fourteen years without completing the reduction 
of Bundelcund, one of the fortresses of which, the 
celebrated Callinger, he was fruitlessly besieging, at 
the time of hisdeath. His son, Shumshere Bahaudur, 
eighteen years of age, was then resident at Poona; 
and the Raja Himmut Bahaudur, who had always 
retained a great share of power, and who now found 
the government at his disposal, appointed a distant 
relation of the family, regent, during the absence 
of the prince. In this situation were the affairs of 
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BOOK VI. Bundelcund, when the Peshwa was driven from Poona, 
Caar- 12- ond the war broke out between the British government 
1803, 2nd the Mahratta chiefs. 

In the month of August, 1803, certain alterations 
were agreed upon between the British government 
and the Peshwa, in the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 
Of these the principal were, that the English, in lieu 
of some of the ceded districts, and as a compensation 
for an additional number of subsidized troops, should 
accept of territory in Bundelcund, which it remained 
for them to subdue, yielding, by estimate, a revenue 
of 36,16,000 rupees.’ As Himmut Bahaudur, in the 
probable success of the English, anticipated the loss 
of his own power, he ingeniously resolved to assist 
them in their project, on condition of obtaining an 
advantageous indemnity to himself. He was accord- 
ingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 14,000 
men, as soon as the detachment of the British army 
entered the territory of Bundelcund. He joined the 
detachment on the 15th of September; on the 23d, 
they arrived, in conjunction, on the bank of the river 
Cane; and found the troops of Shumshere Bahaudur, 
a considerable force, encamped on the opposite side. 
After reducing several forts, and establishing the 
British authority in the adjacent district, they crossed 
the Cane on the 10th of October; aud on the 12th 
gave battle to Shumshere Bahaudur; who retreated 
with loss, and shortly after, despairing of his ability 
to maintain the contest, crossed the river Betwah, and 
retired from the province. 

For seizing the province of ase a part of the 
northern division of the Madras army, doing duty in 
the northern Circars, was destined to march from 
Ganjam, and to be reinforced by a detachment of 
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6,216 men from Bengal. Of this detachment, a body BOOK VI. 
of 854 were collected at Jallasore, to be ready to pe- Cuar. 12. 
netrate into Cuttack, as soon as the movements of 
the principal force should render it necessary; 521 
were to take possession of Ballasore ; and 1,300 were 
to occupy a post at Midnapore, with a view to sup- 
port the detachments at Jallasore and Ballasore, and 
afford protection to the Company’s frontier against 
any sudden incursion of the Rajah’s horse, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Campbell, the officer chosen to conduct 
this expedition, having been seized with an illness, 
which threatened his life, Lieutenant-Colonel Har- 
court was appointed to act in his stead. 

The troops marched from Ganjam on the Sth of 
September, and on the 14th took possession of Ma- 
nickpatam, whence the Mahrattas fled upon their 
approach. Application was made to the Brahmens 
of Juggernaut to place the Pagoda under British 
protection: and with this they complied. The next 
object was Cuttack; but the inundations produced 
by the rains allowed not the march to begin before 
the 24th of September, and even then rendered it so 
laborious and slow, being also, in some degree, ha- 
rassed by parties of the enemy’s horse, that it was not 
completed before the 10th of October. The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were begun 
for the reduction of the fort. Of the other detach- 
ments, that appointed to take possession of Ballasore 
had there landed on the 21st of September, and soon 
overcame all the resistance by which it was opposed. 
The detachmeng formed at Jallasore left that place 
on the 23d of September, and on the 4th of October 
arrived without opposition at Ballasore. On the 10th 
of that month, a force of 816 men marched from Bal- 
lasore, by order of the Governor-General, to aid 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt in the reduction of Cut- 
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BOOK VI. tack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, was a place of 
Caar-12. considerable strength, and had only one entrance, by 
1808, 2 bridge, over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions. 
A battery, which opened on the morning of the 1 4th, 
in a few hours, took off nearly all the defences, and 
silenced the guns on one side, when it was resolved 
immediately to try the assault. In passing the bridge 
the storming party, headed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clayton, were exposed to a heavy, but ill-directed fire 
of musquetry from the fort ; and forty minutes elapsed 
before they succeeded in blowing open the wicket, at 
which the men entered singly. Two other gates 
were forced after some resistance; when the enemy 
hastened to abandon the fort. The fall of this place 
delivered the whole of the province of Cuttack into 

the hands of the English. * 

The conquest of Scindia’s territories in Guzerat 
was made by a force from Bombay, consisting of one 
European regiment, with a proportion of artillery and 
sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wooding- 
ton. They marched from Baroda on the 2lst of 
August, and encamped within two miles of Baroach 
on the 23d. Though the next day, when the English 
advanced upon the place, the enemy were seen posted, 
as for resistance, in front of the pettah, they were 
soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next 
morning Colonel Woodington took possession of the 
pettah ; and on the 29th the breach in the fort was 
reported practicable. The storming party were led 
by Captain Richardson, and displayed the virtues 
seldom wanting in British troops on gych an occasion. 
The enemy resisted with considerable spirit, for a 
little time; but then fled, with slight loss to the as- 
sailants. After the capture of Baroach, and its de- 
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pendencies, yielding a revenue of eleven lacs of rupees, BOOK VI. 


Colonel Woodington proceeded against Champaneer, 
the only district which Scindia now possessed in the 
province of Guzerat. It was defended by a fort, on 
Powanghur, one of the detached hills, which form so 
many places of great natural strength in India. 
Champaneer, the pettah, was carried by assault with 
inconsiderable loss. At first the Kelledar of the fort 
refused to surrender; but, on the 17th of September, 
when preparations were made for the assault, he capi- 
tulated, and the fort was occupied by the British 
troops.’ 

The Mahratta cheiftains were now eager to escape 
by negotiation the ruin which their arms were unable 
to avert. On the evening of the 30th of November, 
the day after the battle of Argaum, a vakeel arrived, 
bearing a letter from the Rajah of Berar, and request- 
ing a conference with the British General. First, a 
discussion arose about the origin of the war; the va- 
keel maintaining, that the British government; Ge- 
neral Wellesley maintaining, that the Rajah. was the 
ageressor. The vakeel alleged, that the war com- 
menced, because the Rajah did not obey the orders of 
Colonel Collins, in withdrawing with his troops: 
Wellesley affirmed, that the war commenced, because 
the Rajah, along with Scindia, had assumed a posi- 
tion which threatened the British allies. The vakeel 
contended, that the troops of the Rajah were on his 
own territory; that his presence there was necessary, 
both because the contest between Scindia and Holkar 
was destructive to Hindustan, and because the Peshwa 
had made a treaty with the English, contrary to the 
custom of the Mahratta states: Wellesley replied, 
that for mediation between Scindia and Holkar, the 
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BOOK VI. position taken by the Rajah was unnecessary, and 
Cuar. 42. that with the treaty of the Peshwa the English would 
1803, give him no leave to interfere. The vakeel, as the 


representative of the weakest party, at last declared, 
that, however the war began, his master was very de- 
sirous of bringing it to an end. He was then ques- 
tigned about his powers, but said he had only a com- 
mission to learn the wishes of the British General, 
and to express the desire of the Rajah to comply. 
Compensation, for the injuries of agression, .and for 
the expenses of the war, was declared to be the only 
basis on which the English would treat. The vakeel 
applied for a suspension of arms, which was absolutely 
rejected; and leave to remain in camp, till he should 
receive powers sufficient to treat, which was also re- 
fused ; and he was advised to take up his intermediate 
residence in some of the neighbouring towns. 

A second conference took place on the 9th of No- 
vember, when the vakeel produced letters from the 
Rajah, expressing assent to the conditions which the 
British General had presented for the basis of nego- 
tiation. ‘The cessions, demanded by the English to 
effect the stipulated compensation, were then de- 
scribed: For the Company the whole of the province 
of Cuttack, including the port of Ballasore : For their 
ally the Nizam, the country lying between his own 
frontier and the river Wurda to the eastward, and 
between his own frontier and the hills in which are 
situated the forts of Gawilghur and Nernulla, to the 
northward; together with renunciation of all the 
claims which the Rajah might have ever advanced on 
any part of his dominions: And for their other allies, 
any of the Zemindars and Rajahs, the tributaries or 
subjects of the Rajah, with whom the English had 
formed connections during the war, the confirmation 
of all their engagements. The vakeel exclaimed 
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against the exorbitance of these demands, which were BOOK VI. 
sufficient, he said, not only to reduce, but entirely to ©™4?: 1*- 
destroy the state of his master. 1803. 

“ Major General Wellesley replied, that the Rajah 
was a great politician; and ought to have calculated 
rather better his chances of success, before he com- 
menced the war; but that having commenced it, it 
was proper that he should suffer, before he should 
get out of the scrape.” ' 

After several discussions, in which General Wel- 
lesley relaxed only so far as to reserve to the Rajah 
the forts of Gawilghur and Nernulla, with contiguous 
districts yielding four lacs of annual revenue, the 
terms of the treaty were arranged on the 16th, and 
signed by the British General, and the Mahratta 
vakeel, on the 17th of December, 1803. The forts 
were left to the Rajah, as not being calculated to be 
of much advantage to the Nizam, while they were 
necessary to the Rajah for coercing the predatory 
people on the hills; and the contiguous districts 
were granted, in order to leave him an interest in 
restraining the depredators, to whose incursions these 
districts, together with the rest of the adjoining 
country, were continually exposed. Of the country, 
to which the Rajah was thus obliged to resign his 
pretensions, he had possessed but a sort of divided 
sovereignty, in conjunction with the Nizam. It was 
originally a part of the Subah of Deccan; but the 
Mahrattas had established over it a claim, at first to 
one-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one half, at last to 
four-fifths, and in some parts to the whole, of the 
revenues. Though an extensive and fertile country, 


1 Memorandum transmitted by General Wellesley to the Governor- 
General of the conferences between him and the Ambassador of the 
Rajah of Berar, Papers relating to East India affairs (printed by order 
of the House of Commons, June 1806), No. 25, p. 124. 
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BOOK VI. it was not, however, computed that the Rajah had 
Cuar. 12. annually realized from it more than thirty lacs of 


1803. 


rupees. 

To some other articles; as, the exclusion from his 
service of Europeans and Americans, the mutual ap- 
pointment of resident ambassadors, and the renuncia- 
tion of the confederacy; scarcely any objection was 
experienced, on the part of the Rajah.’ 

If he had not prevented further hostilities by com- 
pliance, the British General was prepared to pursue 
him to Nagpoor, the capital of his dominions, while 
the troops in Sumbulpore and Cuttack were ready to 
co-operate, and General Lake, having subdued all 
opposition in Hindustan, was at liberty to detach a 
force into Berar.’ 

At the very time of negotiation, the Governor- 
General prepared a copious delineation of his views 
respecting the objects to be obtained by concluding 
treaties of peace with the belligerent chiefs, and sent 
it, bearing date the 11th of December, under the 
title of Instructions to General Wellesley. Even 
now the formation of what he called a defensive al- 
hance with Scindia, that is, the substitution in the 
service of Scindia of the Company’s troops to Scindia's 
own troops, was an object of solicitude with the Bri- 
tish ruler: And he prepared two plans of concession ; 
one, for the supposition of his accepting ; another for 
the supposition of his rejecting, the proposition of a 
subsidiary force The singular part of the offer was; 
to maintain the subsidiary force, if equal to that which 
was placed at Hyderabad, without any expense to | 
Scindia, and wholly at the Company's expense; for 
it was distinctly proposed, that for the expense of 


1 Memorandum, ut supra; Letter of General Wellesley to the Go- 
vernor-General ; and copy of the treaty. Ibid. p. 122—139 
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that force, no assignment of territory beyond that of Book VI. 
which the cession would at all events be exacted of C™4?: !*- 
him, nor any other funds whatsoever, should be 4,09. 
required.’ 

By the ratification of the treaty with the Rajah of 
Berar, the whole of the forces under General Welles- 
ley were free to act against Scindia: The troops 
which had been employed in reducing the possessions 
of that chief in Guzerat, having accomplished that 
service, were now ready to penetrate into Malwa to 
his capital Ougein, for which purpose they had ac 
tually marched to the frontier of Guzerat: And the 
detachment which had been prepared by General 
Lake to co-operate in the subjugation of Berar, might 
now commence operations on the unsubdued domi- 
nions of Scindia.” 

It was not till the 8th of December that the va- 
rious artifices of that chieftain, to procrastinate, and 
to evade the proposition of admitting compensation 
as the basis of negotiation, were terminated. His 
vakeels insisted that, as his losses were still greater 
than those of the English, if compensation were the 
question, it was to him that the greater compensation 
would be due. It was answered, that he was the 
aggressor. But this was the point in debate ; this was 
what Scindia denied. He was given, however, to 
understand, that he was the unsuccessful party, and 
of this he had a bitter and certain experience. A 
long discussion ensued, on the cessions to which, un- 
der the title of compensation, the English laid claim. 
A further conference took place on the 11th. Other 
conferences followed, on the 24th, the 26th, and the 
28th; when compliance was expressed with the terms, 
from which it was found that the English would not 


’ Instructions of Gov.-Gen. parag. 62. Ibid. p. 121. 
2 Notes relative to the peace with the confederate Mahratta chieftains. 
Ibid. p. 143. 
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BOOK VI. recede. On the following day, the treaty was signed. 


Cuap, 


**- The Maharajah ceded all his rights of sovereignty, in 


1sog. the country, between the Jumna and the Ganges, 


and to the northward of the territories belonging to 
the Rajahs of Jeypoor, Jodepoor, and Gohud; he 
ceded the fort and territory of Baroach; the fort and 
territory of Ahmednuggur ; all the possessions which 
he had held on the south side of the Adjuntee hills to 
the Godavery river; all claims upon his Majesty 
Shah Aulum, or to interfere in his affairs; and all 
claims of every description upon the British govern- 
ment, or any of its allies, the Subahdar of the Dec- 
can, the Peshwa, and Anund Rao Guickwar. Pro- 
vision was made for the independence of all those 
minor states, in the region of the Jumna, which had 
formerly borne the yoke of Scindia, but had made 
engagements with the English during the recent war. 
The fort of Asseerghur, the city of Boorhanpore, 
the forts of Powanghur, and Gohud, with the ter- 
ritories depending upon them, were restored. Scin- 
dia was also allowed to retain certain lands in the 
vicinity of Ahmednuggur; and within the cessions 
which he had made in the north, his claims were 
allowed to certain lands which he represented as the 
private estates of his family, and to the possession of 
which none of the rights of sovereignty were to be 
annexed. Certain jaghires and pensions, which 
Scindia or his predecessor had granted to individuals, 
either of their family, or among their principal ser- 
vants, in the ceded countries, or upon their revenues, 
were confirmed, to the amount of seventeen lacs of 
rupees per annum. Scindia most readily engaged 
not to receive into his service any Frenchman, or the 
subject of any European or American power, that 
might be at war with the British government. Lastly, 
an article was inserted, leaving the way open to form 
afterwards an additional treaty for a subsidiary al- 
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liance; which, in this case, was not to be subsidiary ; BOOK VI. 
for the English government stipulated to afford the ©™4?:!*- 
troops their pay and subsistence, without compensa- 1803. 
tion either in money or land. 

Of these cessions, it was agreed between the Bri- 
tish government and its allies, that the territory, 
situated to the westward of the river Wurdah and 
the southward of the hills on which were the forts of 
Gawilghur and Nernulla, together with the territory 
between the Adjuntee hills and the river Godavery, 
should belong to the Nizam; that Ahmednuggur 
and its territory should belong to the Peshwa, to 
whose capital it so nearly approached; and that all 
the rest should belong to the English. The minor 
princes, in the region of the Jumna, who formerly 
bore the yoke of Scindia, and whom it was the policy 
of the Governor-General now to render dependant 
upon the British government, and to form of them a 
sort of barrier on the British frontier against any 
aggression of the Mahratta powers, were the Rajahs 
of Bhurtpore, Jodepore, Jyepoor, Macherry, and 
Boondee, the Ranah of Gohud, and Ambagee Rao 
Englah. 

With the first five of these minor princes, who 
were already in possession of acknowledged sovereign- 
ties, treaties of alliance were formed, on condition, 
that the English should take no tribute from them, 
nor interfere in the affairs of their government ; that, 
in case of the invasion of the Company’s territory, 
they should assist in repelling the enemy; and that 
the Company should guarantee their dominions 
against all aggression, they defraying tthe expense 
of the aid which they might receive. The case of 
the remaining two chieftains réquired some further 
arrangements. The Ranah of Gohud had been dis- 
possessed of his territories by Scindia ; and all of them, 
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BOOK VI. together with the neighbouring districts, had been 

Cuar-12 consigned to Ambajee, one of Scindia’s leading com- 

1803. manders, as renter. Ambajee had deserted Scindia 

during the war ; and it was now determined to make 

a partition, in sovereignty, of the territories which he 

rented, between him and the Ranah of Gohud, re- 

serving the fort and city of Gualior to the Company. 

The same condition was contracted, as in the case of 

the other three princes, respecting mutual defence ; 

but it was appointed that three battalions of the 

Company’s sepoys should be stationed with the Ranah, 

and paid for by him, at the rate of 75,000 rupees a 
month.’ 

The condition to which Scindia was reduced, by 
the war, and by the sacrifices which he had made for 
the attainment of peace, excited in his breast the 
liveliest apprehensions with regard to the power and 
designs of Holkar; and he now applied in earnest to 
interpose, if possible, the shield of the Company be- 
tween himself and this formidable antagonist. By 
one expedient alone, was he permitted to hope, that 
this important object could be gained; by entering 
into the system of general alliance, and subsidiary 
defence. It was agreed, accordingly, that Major 
Malcolm should repair to the camp of Scindia, to 
settle the terms of a treaty of this description. The 
business was accomplished, and the treaty signed at 
Boorhanpore on the 27th of February, 1804. There 
were two remarkable circumstances. One was, the 


' Memorandum of the conferences between Major-General the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, and the Ambassadors of Dowlut Rao Scindia; Let- 
ter from General Wellesley to Gov.-Gen.; Treaty of peace with Scin- 
dia; and treaties with the Rajahs of Bhurtpore, &c. Ibid. p. 132— 
164.; and the Governor-General’s “ Notes relative to the peace con- 
cluded between the British government and the confederate Mahratta 
chieftains, and to the various questions arising out of the terms of the 
pacification.” Ibid. p 177199. 
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price which the Governor-General consented to pay el VI. 
for the supposed advantage of placing a body of Bri- C™?:'%- 
tish troops at the disposal of Scindia, and pledging 1803. 
the English government for his defence. The amount 
of the force defined by the treaty was 6000 infantry, 
and the usual proportion of artillery. These troops 
were to be maintained entirely at the expense of the 
English government, with the proceeds of the newly- 
acquired dominions; and that they might not esta- 
blish an influence in Scindia’s government, they were 
not even to be stationed within his territory, but at 
some convenient place near his frontier within the 
Company’s dominions. The other remarkable cir- 
cumstance was, not the condition by which the Eng- 
lish government made itsclf responsible for the de- 
fence of the dominions of Scindia, but that, by which 
it engaged to make itself the instrument of his des- 
potism ; to become the exccutioner of every possible 
atrocity towards his own subjects, of which he might 
think proper to be guilty. It bound itself, hy an ex- 
press stipulation, not to interfere between him and 
his subjects, how dreadful soever his conduct in re- 
gard to his subjects might be. But the moment his 
subjects should take measures to resist him, what- 
soever the enormities against which they might seek 
protection, the English government engaged, with- 
out scruple, and without condition, to act imme- 
diately for their suppression and chastisement. Where 
was now the doctrine of the Governor-General for 
the deposition of princes whose government was bad ? 
Where was the regard to that disgrace which, as he 
told the princes whom he deposed, redounded to the 
British name, whenever they supported a govern- 
ment that was bad ? 

In forming his connexions with other states, either 
for war or peace, the Maharajah bound himself to 
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peck A the slight condition of only consulting with the Com- 

"__. pany’s government, but by no means of being govern- 

1803, ¢d by its decisions; and in any war to be carried on 

by their mutual exertions it was agreed, without any 

mention made of the proportion of troops, that in the 

partition of conquests the shares should be equal. 

The stipulation with regard to Frenchmen, and other 

Europeans, or Americans, was made still more agree- 

able to the taste of the times ; for it was promised by 

Scindia that he would allow no such person to re- 

main in his dominions without the consent of the 
Company’s government.’ 

The Governor-General seemed now to have ac- 
complished the whole of his objects; and lofty was 
the conception which he formed of the benefits at- 
tained. The famous official document, which has 
been already quoted, “ Notes, relative to the peace 
concluded between the British government and the 
confederate Mahratta chieftains,” concludes with “a 
general recapitulation of the benefits which the British 
government in India has derived from the success of 
the war, and from the combined arrangements of 
the pacification, including the treaties of peace, of 
partition, and of defensive alliance and subsidy.” It 
exhibits them under no less than nimeteen several 
heads: 1. The reduction of the power and resources 
of Scindia and the Rajah of Berar; 2. The destruc- 
tion of the French power; 3. The security against 
its revival; 4. The annexation to the British domi- 
nions of the territory occupied by Perron; 5. The 
annexation of other territories in the Dooab, and the 
command of the Jumna; 6. The deliverance of the 
Emperor Shah Aulum from the control of the French; 
7. The security and influence derived from the sys- 
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tem of alliance with the petty states along the Jumna Book VI. 
against the Mahrattas; 8. The security and influence ©#4?: 12. 
derived from the possession of Gualior, and the sub- j¢93, 
sidiary force established in Gohud; 9. The means of 
defence derived from these same fountains against 
any other enemy on the north-western frontier; 10. 
The advantages both in security and wealth derived 
from Cuttack; 11. The advantages derived from the 
possession of Baroach, which left Scindia no direct 
communication with the sea, or with the transmarine 
enemies of the British government; 12. The security 
derived from Baroach against the intrigues of the 
French with any native state; 13. The additional 
security bestowed upon the British interests in Guze- 
rat, by the possession of Baroach, and the abolition 
of Scindia’s claims on the Guickwar; 14. The reve- 
nue and commerce derived from Baroach; 15. The 
benefits bestowed upon the Peshwa and Nizam; 16 
The increased renown of the British nation, both for 
power and virtue; 17. The “ defensive and subsi- 
diary’ alliance” with Dowlut Rao Scindia; 18. The 
power of controling the causes of dissension and con- 
test among the Mahratta states; the power of keep- 
ing them weak ; the power of preventing their com- 
bination with one another, or with the enemies of 
the British state; 19. The security afforded to the 
Company and its allies from the turbulence of the 
Mahratta character and state. * 

This is exhibited as an instructive specimen of a 
good mode of making up an account. 

After this enumeration, the document breaks out 
into the following triumphant declaration: “ The 
general arrangements of the pacification ; combined 
with the treaties of partition, with the defensive and 


1 Subsidiary it could not well be, when he paid no subsidy. 
2 Papers, ut supra, p. 197, 198. 
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* BOOK VI. subsidiary alliance now concluded with Dowlut Rao 
Cuar. 12. Scindia, with the condition of our external relations, 
1803, and with the internal prosperity of the British em- 
pire; have finally placed the British power in India, 
in that commanding position with regard to other 
states, which affords the only possible security for 
the permanent tranquillity and prosperity of these 

valuable and important possessions.” 

It is material here to mark, what is thus solemnly 
declared, by one of the most eminent of all our Indian 
rulers; that, without that artificial system, which 
he created, of subsidiary troops and dependance, 
under the name of alliance, there is no such thing 
as security for “the British empire in the East.” ’ 

The document goes on to boast, that the troops, 
thus bestowed upon the Peshwa, the Nizam, Scin- 
dia, the Guickwar, and Ranah of Gohud, would ex- 
ceed 24,000 men ; that all these would be maintained 
at the expense of those allies, which was incorrect, 
as Scindia paid nothing for the 6000 allotted to him ; 
that this amount of troops would always be main- 
tained in a state of perfect equipment, and might be 
directed against any of the principal states of India, 
without affecting the tranquillity of the Company’s 
possessions, or adding materially to its expenses. 

It then declares: “ The position, extent, and equip- 
ment of this military force, combined with the pni- 
vilege which the British government possesses of 
arbitrating differences and dissensions between the 
several states with which it is connected by the obli- 
gations of alliance, enable the British power to con- 
trol the causes of that internal war which, during so 
long a term of years has desolated many of the most 
fertile provinces of India; has occasioned a constant 


1 Contrast with it the opinions of his successor Vide infra. 
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and hazardous fluctuation of power among the native BOOK VI. 
states; has encouraged a predatory spirit among the Cu? 12- 
inhabitants ; and formed an inexhaustible source for 1803. 
the supply of military adventurcrs, prepared to join the 
standard of any turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or rebellion. No danger can result 
from the operation of our defensive alliances, of in- 
volving the British government in war; excepting 
in cases of manifest justice, and irresistible necessity. 
The power of arbitration, reserved in all cases by the 
British government, not only secures the Company 
from the contingency of war, in the prosecution of 
the unjust views of any of our allies, but affords a 
considerable advantage in authorizing and empower- 
ing the British government to check, by amicable 
negotiation, the primary and remote sources of hos- 
tilitics in every part of India.” * 

When extracted from these sounding words, the 
meaning is, that the British government in India had 
obtained two advantages; 1. an enlargement of re- 
venue; 2. increased security against the recurrence 
of war, or the evils of an unsuccessful one. 

1. Additional revenue is only useful, when it is 
not balanced by an equal increase of expense. The 
Governor-General talks loudly of the additional re- 
venue ; but not a word of the additional expense. If 
we had no more evidence but this, it would be a legi- 
timate inference, that the expense was omitted be- 
cause it would not have been favourable to his argu- 
ment to speak of it. We have abundant general 
evidence that the expense of governing enlarged ter- 
ritory, in almost all places, though more especially 
in India, equals, or more frequently surpasses, all 
the revenue which it is possible to draw from it, We 


| Papers, ut supra, p. 19d 
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BOOK VI. shall presently see in what degree the facts of the 


HAP, 12. 


1803. 


present case conform to the general rule. If it turns 
out that the expense of governing the new territory 
is equal to its revenue, it follows that the enormous 
expense of the war, generated by the treaty of Bas- 
sein, and by the passion of the Governor-General for 
subsidiary alliances, remained altogether without 
compensation on the score of money. 

2. Let us inquire, if there is more solidity in the 
alleged advantage, in which, single and solitary, the 
whole compensation for the war remains to be sought, 
viz. security against the evils of war. 

Now at first view it would appear that an obli- 
gation to defend a great number of Indian states, an. 
obligation of taking part in all their miserable and 
never-ending quarrels, was of all receipts the most 
effectual, for being involved almost incessantly in the 
evils of war. 

This increased exposure to the evils of war was far 
outweighed, according to the Governor-General, by 
the power of preventing war through the influence 
of the subsidiary troops. 

Unfortunately the question which hence arises ad- 
mits not of that degree of limitation and precision 
which enables it to receive a conclusive answer. The 
probabilities, though sufficiently great, must be weigh- 
ed, and without any fixed and definite standard. 

One thing, in the mean time, is abundantly cer- 
tain, that if the East India Company was able to 
keep any Indian state from going to war, it must 
have been, because it was the master of that state ; 
because that state was dependant upon the East India 
Company, and bound in all its concerns to obey the 
Company's will. But‘ if this were the case, and if 
the native governments were thus deprived of all 
independent power, infinitely better would it have 
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been, to have removed them entirely. Two pro- BOOK VI. 
digious advantages would thus have been gained; C#4?:!# 
the great expense of keeping them would have been 1803. 
saved; and the people in the countries under them 
would have been delivered from the unspeakable 
miseries of their administration; miseries always in- 
creased to excess by the union of a native, with the 
British, government. But, to place this question on 
the broadest basis: The policy of taking the whole 
of the Mahratta country immediately under the Bri- 
tish government would either have been good, or it 
would have been bad. If it would have been good, 
why was it not followed; when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied with just as much propriety to the part that 
was not done, as the part that was? If it would 
not have been good policy to take the whole of the 
Mahratta country under the British government ; in 
other words, to have had the responsibility of de- 
fending it with the whole of its resources; it was 
surely much worse policy to take the responsibility of 
defending it, with only a part of those resources. 

Another question, however, may be, not whether 
something better than the defensive alliances might 
not have been done, but whether something might 
not have been done that was worse; whether, if the 
government of the Mahratta princes was not entirely 
dissolved, it was not better to bind them by defensive 
alliances, than to leave them unbound; whether, ac- 
cording to the Governor-General, the British state 
was not more exempt from the danger of war, with 
the alliances, than without them. 

To answer this question, it must be maturely con- 
sidered, under what danger of war, the British go- 
vernment would have been placed, without the alli- 
ances. It is not the way to arrive at a just conclu- 
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BOOK Vi. sion, to set out with allowing that this danger was 
Cuar. 12. just any thing which any body pleases. It may be 
1803. pretty confidently affirmed, that, with good govern- 


ment within their own territories, under the known 
greatness of their power, the English were almost 
wholly exempt from the danger of war; because, in 
this case, war could reach them through but one me- 
dium, that of invasion; and from invasion, surely, 
they had little to dread. 

Allowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent the danger of war; as 
far as regards the British government, there was little 
or nothing of that sort to prevent; the subsidiary 
alliances were a great and complicated apparatus, for 
which, when got up, there was nothing todo; a huge 
cause, prepared when there was no effect to produce.’ 

This is decisive in regard to the practical question. 
In speeulation, another question may still be raiscd ; 
namely, whether, if the British state had been exposed 
to the danger of wars, the scheme of the subsidiary 
alliances was a good instrument for preventing them. 
In India, as in all countries in corresponding circum- 
stances, one thing saves from aggression, and one 
thing alone, namely, power; the prospect which the 
aggressor has before him, of suffermg by his aggres- 
sion, rather than of gaining by it. The question, 
then, is shortly this; did the subsidiary alliances 


1 The Governor-General, indeed, takes it as one of his benefits, that 
the native states would be restrained from war among themselves. But 
he does not inform us to whom the benefit would accrue. If the Eng- 
lish were secure from aggression, the wars of the native princes were of 
no importance to them. Jfhumanity is pretended, and the deliverance 
of the people from the horrors of war, it is to be replied, with dreadful 
certainty, that under the atrocities of a native government, supported by 
British power, the horrors of peace were no improvement upon the hor- 
rors of war. The sufferings of the people under the Nabobs of Carnatic 
and Oude were described by the English government itscIf, perhaps 
with sume cxagyeration, as unmatched in any portion of India. 
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make the English stronger, in relation to the princes BOOK VI. 
of India, than they would have been without those ©#4?: 12: 
alliances ? 

The subsidiary alliances yielded two things: they 
yielded a portion of territory: and they yielded, a 
certain position of a certain portion of British troops. 
In regard to the territory, it may, at any rate, be as- 
sumed, as doubtful, whether, in the circumstances of 
the British state, at the time of the treaty of Bassein, 
she could be rendered intrinsically stronger by any 
accession of territory; since, by act of parliament, 
the question stands decided the opposite way: much 
more, then, is it doubtful, whether she could be ren- 
dered stronger by an accession of territory, which im- 
ported the obligation and expense not merely of de- 
fending itself, but of defending the whole kingdom to 
which it was annexed. It will not, then, be assumed, 
that the mere territory gotten by the English was 
the circumstance looked to for preventing the evils of 
war. If it was that, the territory might have been 
taken without the alliances. 

The only remaining circumstance is, the position 
of the troops. For as to the other conditions, about 
not holding intercourse with other states, except in 
conjunction with the English, these were merely 
verbal ; and would be regarded by the Indian govern- 
ments, just as long, as they would have been regarded 
without the alliance; namely, as long as the English 
could punish them, whenever they should do what 
the English would dislike. 

Now, surely, it is not a proposition which it will be 
easy to maintain, that a country is stronger with re- 
yard to its neighbours, if it has its army dispersed in 
several countries; a considerable body of it m one 
country, and a considcrable body in another, than if 
it has the whole concentrated within itself; and skil- 

: 7 
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BOOK VI. fully placed in the situation best calculated to overawe 
CuaP. 12. any neighbour from whom danger may be appre- 
1803. hended. There are many combinations of circum- 
stances in which this would be a source of Wane 

much more than of strength. 

If it is said, that the position of the English subsi- 
diary troops, with a native prince, imported the an- 
nihilation, or a great reduction, of his own force; 
this, in the circumstances of India, cannot be regarded 
as a matter of almost any importance. In a country 
swarming with military adventurers, and which fights 
with undisciplined troops, an army can always be got 
together with great rapidity, as soon as a leader can 
hold out a reasonable prospect that something will be 
gained by joining his standards. The whole history 
of India is a proof, that a man who is without an 
army to-day, may, if he has the due advantages, to- 
morrow (if we may use an Eastern hyperbole) be sur- 
rounded by a great one. Of this we have had a great 
and very recent example, in the army with which 
Holkar, a mere adventurer, was enabled to meet, and 
to conquer Scindia, the most powerful native prince 
in India. 

It was, in a short time, as we shall see, found by 
the British government itself, that it could regard the 
presence of subsidiary troops as a very weak bridle in 
the mouth of a native prince, when he began to forget 
his own weakness. The weakness, in fact, was the 
bridle. If he remained weak, that was enough, with- 
out the subsidiary troops. If he grew strong, the 
subsidiary troops, it was seen, would not nee re- 
strain him. 

I cannot aim at the production of all those circum- 
stances, on both sides‘of this question, which would 
be necessary to be produced, and to be weighed, to 
demonstrate accurately the probabilities of good or 
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of evil, attached to such a scheme of policy, as that of BOOK VI. 
the subsidiary alliances of Governor-General Wellesley. ©#4?: }2 
I have endeavoured to conduct the reader into the 1803, 
paths of inquiry ; and leave the question undecided. 

In summing up the account of the treaty of Bas- 
sein, we can only, therefore, approach to a deter- 
minate conclusion. On the one side, there is the cer- 
tain, and the enormous evil, of the expenditure of the 
Mahratta war. Whether the subsidiary alliances, 
which were looked to for compensation, were calcu- 
lated to yield any compensation, and did not rather 
add to the evils, is seen to be, at the least, exceedingly 
doubtful. The policy of the treaty of Bassein, can- 
not, therefore, be misunderstood. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Necessity inferred of curbing Holkar—ZIntercourse 
between Holkar and Scindia rcnewed—Governor- 
General resolves to take the Holkar Dominions, 
but to give them away to the Peshwa, Scindia, 
and the Nisam—Holkar retreats before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, toward the South—The Com- 
mander-in-Chief withdraws the army into Can- 
tonments, leaving Colonel Monson with a De- 
tachment in advance—Holkar turns upon Monson 
—Afonson makes a disastrous Retreat to Agra 
—The British Army from Guszerat subdues 
Holkar’s Dominions in Malwa—Holhar by a 
Stratagem attacks Delhi—Brave Defence of 
Delhi—The Holkar Dominions in Deccan sub- 
dued—Defeat of Holkar’s Infantry at Deeg— 
Rout of his Cavalry at Furruckabad—The Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, one of the allied Chieftains, joins 
with Holkar—Unsuccessful Attack upon the 
Fortress of Bhurtpore—Accommodation with the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore—Disputes with Scindia— 
Prospect of a War with Scindia—Holkar joins 
the Camp of Scindia—The British Resident or- 
dered by the Commander-in-Chief to quit the 
Camp of Scindia—Scindia endeavours to prevent 
the Departure of the Restdent—Marquis W’el- 
lesley succeeded by Marquis Cornwallis—Corn- 
wallis's View of the State of the Government— 
Of Wellesley’s System of subsidiary and defen- 
sive Alliance—Corswallis resolves to avoid a 
War with Scindia, by yielding coery Point in 
Dispute—To make Peace with Holkar by re- 
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storing all the Territories he hud lost—To dis- 
solve the Connexion of the British Government 
with the minor Princes on the Mahratta Fron- 
tier— Negotiations between Scindia and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—Death of Lord Cornwallis— 
Sir G. Barlow adheres to the Plans of Lord 
Cornwallis—Holkar advances into the Country 
of the Setks—Pursued by Lord Lake—A fresh 
Treaty concluded with Scindia—Treaty with 
Holkar—Financial Results. 
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WHEN the English were freed from the burthen Book v1. 
and the dangers of the war with Scindia and the #4": 13. 
Rajah of Berar, they began to think of placing a curb} g03. 


on the power of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Though 
Holkar had engaged, and upon very advantageous 
terms, to join with the other chieftains, he had ab- 
stained from co-operation in the war against the Eng- 
lish ; and though he had committed some ravages on 
a part of the Nizam’s territory, toward the beginning 
of the war; the Governor-General had not held it 
expedient to treat this offence as a reason for hostili- 
ties: Holkar, on the other hand, had been uniformly 
assured that the English were desirous of preserving 
with him the relations of peace. 

In the month of December, 1803, Holkar, having 
marched towards the territory of the Rajah of Jye- 
nagur, took up a position which threatened the security 
of this ally of the British state. At the same time, 
he addressed letters to the British Commander-in- 
Chief, containing assurances of his disposition to cul- 
tivate the friendship of the British government. But 
a letter of his to the Rajah of Macherry, suggesting 
to him inducements to withdsaw from the British al- 
liance, was communicated by that Rajah to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; further correspondence of a hostile 
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BOOK VI. nature was discovered; and intelligence was received 
CHAP. 15: OF his having murdered three British subjects in his 
1804, service, on a false charge that one of them had cor- 
responded with the Commander-in-Chief. It ap- 
peared imprudent to remove the army of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from the field, till security was ob- 

tained against the projects of Holkar. 

The determination which hitherto had guided the 
conduct of the Governor-General, that he would ab- 
stain from the dispute in the Holkar family respecting 
the successor of Tuckojee, still operated in his mind. 
And he authorized the Commander-in-Chief to con- 
clude an arrangement with Jeswunt Rao, engaging, 
on the part of the British government, to leave him in 
the unmolested exercise of his authority, provided he 
would engage to abstain from all aggression upon the 
British or their allies. 

The Commander-in-Chief addressed a letter to 
Holkar, dated the 29th of January, 1804, in confor- 
mity with the instructions which he had received ; 
inviting him to send vakeels to the British camp for 
the purpose of effecting the amicable agreement which 
both parties professed to have in view ; but requiring 
him, as a proof of his friendly intentions, to withdraw 
his army from its menacing position, and abstain from 
exactions upon the British allies. At the same time 
the British army advanced to Hindown, a position 
which at once commanded the principal roads into the 
Company's territory, and afforded an easy movement 
in any direction which the forces of Holkar might be 
found to pursue. On the 27th of February an an- 
swer from that chieftain arrived. It repeated the 
assurance of his desire to cultivate the friendship of 
the British government, and expressed his intention 
to withdraw from his present position, and send a 
vakeel to the British camp. In the mean time, how- 
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ever, letters were intercepted, addressed by Holkar to BOOK VI. 
subjects and allies of the British government, ex- ©®4?: 13- 
citing them to revolt, and stating his design of send- 
ing troops to ravage the British territories. ‘The 
Commander-in-Chief made an amicable reply to his 
letter ; but warned him, at the same time, against the 
practices in which he had begun to indulge. And 
on the 16th of March two vakeels from Holkar 
arrived in the British camp. 

They were commissioned to demand; 1. leave to 
collect the choute, according to the custom of his 
ancestors; 2. certain possessions, formerly enjoyed by 
his family, namely, Etawah, twelve pergunnahs in the 
Doab, one in Bundelcund, and the country of Hur- 
riana; 3. the guarantee of the country which he 
there possessed; 4. a treaty similar in terms to that 
which had been concluded with Scindia. These de- 
mands were treated as altogether extravagant; and 
the vakeels, after receiving a remonstrance on the 
continuance of their master in his present threatening 
position, departed from the camp, bearing to him 
another letter from the Commander-in-Chief. In 
this, Holkar was invited to send again a confidential 
agent, with powers to conclude an arrangement, on 
terms in which the British government would be 
able to concur. In the mean time, he had addressed 
a letter to General Wellesley; containing a demand 
of certain territories, which he said belonged to his 
family in Deccan ; and intimating that, notwithstand- 
ing the greatness of the British power, a war with 
him would not be without its evils; for “ although 
unable to oppose their artillery im the field, countries 
of many coss should be over-run, and plundered, and 
burnt ; that they should not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment, and that calamities would fall on lacs 
of human beings in continued war by the attacks of 

Vor, VI. Qu 
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BOOK V1. his army, which overwhelms like the waves of the 


Cuap. 13, 


1804. 


33 


sea.” An answer, however, to the letter of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was received in the British camp 
on the 4th of April; still evading either acceptance 
or rejection of the simple proposition of the British 
Commander, and urging his pretensions to something 
like the terms he himself had proposed. That letter 
drew another from the Commander-in-Chief, applaud- 
ing the forbearance of the British government, and 
assuring Holkar that he would best consult his own 
interest by complying with its demands.’ 

Holkar, though fully aware of the hatred which 
he raised in the bosom of Scindia, was not deterred 
from the endeavour of opening a negotiation, or at 
any rate of giving himself the benefit of an apparent 
intrigue, with that chieftain. A vakeel of his ar- 
rived in the camp of Scindia, on the 5th of February, 
1804. The account, which Scindia and his ministers 
thought proper to render of this event to the British 
resident in his camp, was liable to suspicion, on the 
one hand from the extreme duplicity of Mahratta 
councils, on the other from the extraordinary desire 
which appeared on the part of Scindia to produce a 
war between that rival and the British government. 
They said, that the vakeel had endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon Scindia to accommodate his dispute with 
Holkar, and form a union for the reduction of the 
British power, the continual augmentation of which 
could be attended with nothing less than the final 
destruction of the Mahratta state; but that the an- 
swer of Scindia was a positive refusal, on the pro- 
fessed grounds, of the treachery with which Holkar 
had violated his pledge to the late confederacy, the 


t Letter from the Governor-General in council to the Secret Com- 
mittee, dated 15th June, 1804. Papers, ut supra, printed in 1806, 
No. 23, p. 263; Notes, ut supra, No. 25, p. 205 
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impossibility of confiding in any engagement into BOOK VI. 
which he might enter, and the resolution of Scindia ©™4?: 1% 
to adhere to his connection with the British state. 1804. 
Notwithstanding this supposed reply, a vakeel from 
Scindia proceeded to the camp of Holkar, on the 
alleged motive that, unable as he was to resist the 
arms of that chieftain, it was desirable both to effect 
an accommodation with him, and to sound his incli- 
nations. According to the representation made to 
the British resident, the vakeel was authorized to 
propose a continuance of the relations of amity and 
peace, but to threaten hostilities if depredations were 
committed on any part of the territory either of Scin- 
dia or his dependants.’ 

Scindia’s vakeel arrived in Holkar’s camp on the 
3d of March. Previous to this time, Holkar had 
moved, with the main body of his troops, into Aj- 
mere; a country belonging to Scindia. His pretence 
was devotion; but he levied contributions on the 
people, and made an attempt, though unsuccessful, 
to obtain possession of the fort. Notwithstanding a 
declaration to the British Commander-in-Chief, that 
he intended to proceed homewards from Ajmere, a 
portion of his army still remained on the frontier of 
the Rajah of Jyenagur, and no longer abstained from 
depredations on his country. The ministers of Scin- 
dia made report to the British resident, respecting the 
vakeel who had been sent to the camp of Holkar, 
that he had been received with distinguished cere- 
mony and respect; that he was invited to a private 
conference; that Holkar, on this occasion, openly 
professed his design of making a predatory war upon 
the British possessions ; that, when the vakeel expos- 


1 Letter from Major Malcolm ; Papers ut supra, No. 23, p. 298; 
Goy.-Gen ’s Dispatch, ibid. p. 270. 
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BOOK VI. tulated with him on his proceedings in Ajmere, he 

Cua. 13. apologized, by stating, his intention to leave his 

1804, family with the Rajah of Jodepore when he com- 

menced his operations against the English ; the re- 

fusal of that Rajah to join with him, till he put him 

in possession of the province and fort of Ajmere; and 

thence his hope, that Scindia would excuse an irre- 

gularity, which not inclination, but necessity, in the 

prosecution of a war involving the independence of 

them both, had induced him to commit. Of this 

report, so much alone was fit for belief, as had con- 
firmation from other sources of evidence. 

The only matters of fact, which seem to have been 
distinctly ascertained, were, first, certain trifling de- 
predations at Jyenagur, less material than those at 
Aurungabad which had been formerly excused, on 
the score of a necessity created by troops whom he 
was unable to maintain; secondly a disposition to 
haggle for better terms, in forming a treaty, than the 
British government were willing to grant; and 
thirdly, the existence and character of him and his 
army, to whom predatery warfare was a matter, it 
was supposed, both of choice and necessity, as the 
plunder of the Company's territory was the only 
source of subsistence. On these facts and supposi- 
tions, with a strong disposition to believe reports, and 
to magnify grounds of suspicion, the Governor-Ge- 
neral, on the 16th of April, issued orders to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Major-General Wellesley, to 
commence hostile operations against Holkar, both in 
the north and in the south.’ 

In his dispatch to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated 15th of June, 1804, the 


t Governor-General’s Letter, No, 23, ut supra, p. 271; Notes, No. 
25, ut supra, p. 208. 
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Governor-General says ; “ Jeswunt Rao Holkar being BOOK VI. 
justly considered as an adventurer, and as the usurper C™*™ '* 
of the rights of his brother Cashee Rao Holkar—con- jg. 
sistently with the principles of justice no arrangement 
could be proposed between the British government 
and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, involving the former sanc- 
tion of the British government to that chieftain’s usur- 
pation, and to the exclusion of Cashee Rao Holkar 
from his hereditary dominions.”* Yet these very 
dominions, thus declared- to belong to Cashee Rao, 
the Governor-General had already resolved, without 
a shadow of complaint against Cashee Rao, to take, 
and give away to other persons. In his instructions 
to the British resident in the camp of Scindia, dated 
the 16th of April, 1804, he says; “ His Excellency 
thinks it may be useful to you to be apprized, that it 
is not his intention, in the event of the reduction of 
Holkar’s power, to take any share of the possessions 
of the Holkar family for the Company. Chandore, and 
its dependencies and vicinity, will probably be given 
to the Peshwa; and the other possessions of Holkar, 
situated to the southward of the Godavery, to the Sub- 
hadar of the Deccan: all the remainder of the posses- 
sions of Holkar will accrue to Scindia, provided he 
shall exert himself in the reduction of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar.” In lieu of “ his hereditary dominions,” 
which it was not pretended that he had done any 
thing to forfeit to the British government, “ it will be 
necessary,” says the Governor-General in a subsequent 
paragraph, “to make some provision for Cashee Rao, 
and for such of the legitimate branches of the family 
as may not be concerned in the violation of the 
public peace, or in the crimes of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar.” > 

The motive which Ied the Governor-General to 

“Not, pees 
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BOOK VI. decline any portion of the territory of Holkar for the 
Cur: 13- Company, immediately after having taken for it so 
1804, great a portion from Scindia; and to add so largely 


to the dominions of Scindia, immediately after having 
so greatly reduced them, is somewhat mysterious, if 
viewed through the single medium of national good ; 
but is sufficiently intelligible, if we either suppose, 
that he already condemned the policy of his former 
measures, and thought an opposite conduct very 
likely to pass without observation; or, that, still ap- 
proving the former policy, he yet regarded escape 
from the imputation of making war from the love of 
conquest, as a greater good, in the present instance, 
than the territory declined. 

Scindia, we are told, was highly delighted, as well 
he might be, with the announcement of the intention 
of the Governor-General, both to commence hostilities 
upon Holkar, and to make such a division of the terri- 
tory of the family. He promised to promote the war 
with his utmost exertions. 

When Major-General Wellesley received instruc- 
tions to begin hostilities, the Deccan was labour- 
ing under a scarcity approaching to famine. The 
principal possessions held for the benefit of Holkar 
in that quarter of India were; the fort and territory 
of Chandore, about 130 miles north of Poona; the 
fort and territory of Dhoorb, about twenty miles west 
by north from Chandore, on the same range of hills ; 
Galna, a hill fort thirty-five miles north-north east of 
Chandore, and eighty-five miles from Aurungabad ; 
some territory in Candeish; and a few districts inter- 
mixed with those of the Nizam. With the capture 
of the fortresses of Chandore and Galna, these territo- 
ries would be wholly subdued. But to conduct the 
operations of an army, in a country totally destitute 
of forage and provisions, appeared to General Wellesley 
so hazardous, that he represented it as almost impos- 


against Holkar. AG1 


sible for him to advance against Chandore till the BOOK VI. 
commencement of the rains. In the mean time, he ee 
augmented the force in Guzerat by three battalions 1804. 
of native infantry, and instructed Colonel Murray, the 
commanding officer, to march towards the territories 
of Holkar in Malwa, and either by meeting and 
enguging his army, or acting against his country, to 
accclerate, as much as possible, his destruction. ! 
During the negotiation with Holkar, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had advanced slowly toward the terri- 
tory of the Rajah of Jynagur. A detachment of consi- 
derable strength, under the command of Lieutenant- 
olonel Ball, had occupied a position near Canore, 
about ninety miles south-west of Delhi, to guard in 
that direction the Company’s frontier. To protect and 
encourage the Rajah of Jyenagur, whose territory 
Holkar, now returned from Ajmere, began to ravage, 
occupying a position which even threatened his capital, 
General Lake sent forward a detachment of three 
battalions of native infantry, under the command of 
the EIonourable Lieutenant-Colonel Monson, on the 
18th of April. This detachment arrived in the 
vicinity of Jyenagur, on the 21st. On the morning 
of the 23d, IIolkar decamped from his position, and 
began his march to the southward with great pre- 
cipitation. Some parties of Hindustanee horse, un- 
der European officers, which the General had de- 
tached for the purpose of observing the motions of 
Holkar, and harassing his march, followed him in his 
retreat. A halt of two days, on the part of Holkar, 
induced the British commander, suspecting a feint, to 
advance with the army; while Monson, with his de- 


‘The documents relative to the coffespondence and negotiations 
with Holkar, previous to the commencement of hostilities, were printed 
by an order of the House of Commons, under date, 11th of Februery, 
1805. 
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tachment, was directed to precede the main body, as 
rapidly as possible. On the approach of the British 
forces, Holkar resumed his retreat, which he con- 
tinued with great precipitation till he arrived in the 
vicinity of Kolah. Here he had so far preceded the 
British troops, that he could halt without fear of an 
immediate attack. The Hindustanee horse, who 
had hung upon his rear, described his army as bemg 
in the greatest distress, the country remaining nearly 
desolate from its former ravages. A letter without 
date was received by the Commander-in-Chief, from 
Holkar, on the 8th of May, offering to send, ac- 
cording to his desire, a person duly authorized “to 
settle every thing amicably.” The Commander-in- 
Chief replied, “ When I wrote you, formerly, that 
vakeels might be sent to confirm a friendship, condi- 
tions were specified, which you have not any way ful- 
filled; but have acted directly contrary tothem. This 
has forced the British government to concert, with its 
allies, the necessary measures for subverting a power 
equally inimical to all. This has been resolved upon, 
You will perceive that I cannot now enter into any 
bonds of amity with you, without consulting the allies 
of the British government.” The fort of Rampoora, 
which the British army were now approaching, was 
the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. For the attack of this place, a detachment 
was formed, under the command of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Don. Having encamped before the place, this 
officer adopted the plan of entering the fort by blow- 
ing open the gates. He advanced to the assault, a 
little before day-break, on the morning of the 16th of 
May ; and as a well-concerted plan was well executed 
all resistance was sptedily overcome, and the place 
was taken with inconsiderable loss. 

The distance which Holkar had gained by his rapid 
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flight, the improbability of forcing him to action, or BOOK VI. 
of his returning to the upper provinces, presented to ™?: 15- 
the mind of the Commander-in-Chief the inexpediency 1804. 
of retaining the advanced position, which he now oc- 
cupied, with the main body of his army. Only the Bri- 
tish troops in Guzerat, in concert with those of Scin- 
dia, appeared capable, during the present season, of 
acting with advantage upon the territories of Holkar. 
Tie accordingly withdrew the army into cantonments 
within the British dominions, leaving Colonel Monson 
with injunctions to make such a disposition of his 
force as would preclude, in that direction, any sort of 
danger from Iolkar’s return.’ 

On the 21st of May, a body of predatory horse, 
estimated at five thousand, made an incursion into the 
province of Bundelcund, where seven companies of 
sepoys, a troop of native cavalry, and the park of ar- 
tillery, detached, under the command of Captain 
Smith, from the main body of the troops in that 
province, were employed in the reduction of a fort, 
about five miles distant from Kooch. On the morning 
of the 22d, this body of horse succeeded in cutting 
off a part of the British detachment which was posted 
in the Pettah of the fort, and compelled the whole to 
retreat, with the loss of two howitzers, two twelve- 
pounders, one six-pounder, and all the tumbrils be- 
longing to the park. The same party made an 
attempt afterwards upon the town of Calpee, and 
aimed at crossing the Jumna, but were repulsed with 
Joss; and having afterwards sustained a defeat near 
Kooch, evacuated the province. The refractory 
Bundela chiefs still afforded considerable employment 
to the British army.” 


® 
1 See the Dispatch of the Governor-General, ut supra, in Papers, 
No. 23; and Notes, ut supra, No. 25. 
? Calcutta Gazettes, Papers, ut supra, No. 25, p. 229. 
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After the departure of General Lake, Monson, 
now Brigadier-General, continued to make some 
movements in advance, and on the Ist of July, in the 
height of the rains, was encamped at Soonara; within 
twenty coss of the camp of Holkar, containing the 
whole of his cavalry, brigades, and guns. On the 
evening of that day, a party marched from the British 
detachment, towards the fort of Hinglais-Ghur, and 
halted within a mile of the fort, at half-past ten on 
the following morning. The troops, having rested 
three hours, arrived at the destined points of attack, 
at half an hour after two. As soon as they were 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began from the fort ; 
but it was completely silenced, by the great expert- 
ness of the British artillery, in the space of an hour ; 
when the men escaladed the walls, and took possession, 
without difficulty. It was a fortress of great natural 
strength, and the gallantry and skill with which it 
was attacked, form one of the brilliant incidents of 
the war. ‘The Commander-in-Chief set a high value 
on this acquisition ; which, he thought, would secure 
the supplies of Monson if he advanced to the support 
of the army from Guzerat, and afford protection to 
the people of the surrounding districts, who appeared 
to be well inclined to the British cause.’ 

On the 7th of July, Monson received intelligence, 
that Holkar, who, since his retreat before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had occupied a position in Malwa, 
having the Chumbul river between himself and the 
British detachment, had crossed that river with the 
whole of his army and guns. The force under Monson 
consisted of five battalions of sepoys, with artillery in 
proportion ; and two bodies of irregular horse, about 


1 Dispatches from the Commander-in-Chief, and General Monson ; 
Papers, ut supra, No. 25, p. 233. 
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threethousand strong, the one British, under Lieutenant BOOK VI. 
Lucan, the other a detachment sent by Scindia, com- “"*" 18- 
manded by a leader named Bappoojee Scindia. Monson j¢o4, 
was now advanced about fifty miles beyond the Mokun- 
dra pass, where he had expected to procure supplies, 
and to communicate with Colonel Murray, who was 
advancing from Guzerat towards Oujein. He made 
his first movement toward the spot where Holkar 
crossed the river, in the hope of being able to attack 
him, with advantage, before his troops recovered from 
the confusion which the passage of the river would 
be sure to produce. Afterwards, however, reflecting, 
that he had only two days grain in his camp, that 
part of his corps was detached to bring up grain, that 
one battalion of it was on the march to join him from 
Hinglais-Ghur, and that the enemy’s cavalry was 
very numerous ; expecting, also, to be joimed by an 
escort, with treasure, for the use of his detachment: 
and having received accounts from Colonel Murray 
of his intention to fall back on the Myhie river, he 
determined to retire to the Mokundra pass. The 
whole of the baggage and stores was sent off to 
Soonarah, at four in the morning of the 8th. Monson 
remained on-the ground of encampment, till half-past 
nine, with his detachment formed in order of battle. 
No enemy having appeared, he now commenced his 
march; leaving the irregular cavalry, with orders to 
follow in half an hour, and afford the earliest informa- 
tion of the enemy’s motions. ‘The detachment had 
marched about six coss, when intelligence was re- 
ceived that the irregular cavalry, thus remaining 
behind, had been attacked and defeated by Holkar’s 
horse; and that Lieutenant Lucan, and several other 
officers, were prisoners. The Aetachment continued 
its march, and, next day about noon, reached, un- 
molested, the Mokundra pass. On the morning of 
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BOOK VI. the 10th, a large body of the enemy’s cavalry ap- 
Cuar. 13. neared, and continually increased in numbers till 
1804. neon the following day; when Holkar summoned 
the detachment to surrender their arms. A refusal 
being returned, he divided his force into three bodies, 
and made a vigorous attack on the front and flanks 
of the British corps. The position and steadiness of 
the troops enabled them to sustain reiterated onsets, 
persevered in till night, when Efolkar drew off to a 
distance of two coss; and, being joined by his infantry 
and guns, was expected to renew his attacks on the 
following morning. Monson, not regardinz his po- 
sition as tenable, and fearing lest the enemy should 
get in his rear, adopted the resolution of retiring to 
Kotah. Arrived at this place, on the morning of the 
12th, after two marches, rendercd excessively harass- 
ing by the rain which fell in torrents, and the enemy 
who pursued them; the Rajah refused to admit them, 
and professed his inability to furnish any supplies. 
As the troops were suffering by want of provisions, 
the decision of Monson was, to advance to the ghaut, 
or ford of the Gaumus Nudde, only seven miles off. 
But the rain had fallen with great violence, since the 
10th, and the soil was soft. The troops were unable, 
therefore, to reach the rivulet till the morning of the 
13th, when it was found impassable. They halted 
on the 14th, to procure a supply of grain from a 
ueighbouring village; and attempted, on the 15th, to 
continue the march; but it was found impossible to 
proceed with the guns. In hopes of an abatement of 
the-rain, they made another halt. It rained during 
the whole of the night of the 15th; and, next morn- 
ing, the guns had sunk so deep in the mud, as not to 
be extricable. The ‘camp was without provisions; 
and all the neighbouring villages were exhausted. 
Lhe detachment was under an absolute necessitv to 
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proceed: Monson was therefore obliged to spike and Book VI. 
leave the guns, sending injunctions to the Rajah of “4: '%- 
Boondee to extricate, and remove them toa place of i804 
security. The country was so completely overflowed, 
that the troops could hardly march. The Chumbulee 
rivulet, which they reached on the 17th, was not 
fordable; on the 18th, the European artillerymen 
were crossed over on elephants, and sent on to Ram- 
poora; on the 19th, the rivulet continued to swell; 
corn, with great difficulty, and some danger, was pro- 
cured for two days; on the evening of the 21st, the 
camp of a body of the enemy’s horse was successfully 
beaten up; on the 23d and 24th, a few rafts having 
been procured, three battalions of the detachment 
were moved across; the remainder, about seven 
hundred men, were attacked by a party of the enemy's 
horse, but able to repel them. On the morning of 
the 25th, after the whole of the detachment had been 
got over, not without loss, they moved in different 
corps, assailed as they passed, by the hill people and 
banditti, towards Rampoora, at which some of them 
arrived on the 27th, others not till the 29th. 

At Rampoora, Monson was joined by two bat- 
talions of sepoys, a body of irregular horse, four six 
pounders, two howitzers, and a supply of grain, sent 
to his relief from Agra, by the Commander-in-Chief, 
as soon as he received intelligence of the disasters of 
the detachment. As the country, however, was 
destitute of provisions, as Holkar was advancing in 
considerable force, as Monson expected to be joined 
at Khooshul-Ghur by six battalions and twenty- 
one guns, under Sudasheo Bhow Bukshee, in the 
service of Scindia, and then to obtain provisions 
which would enable him to keép the field, he reselved 
to continue his march to that place, leaving a suf- 
ficient garrison for the protection of Rampoora. 
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BOOK VI. He reached the river Bannas about daybreak on 
Cusr.13- the 29d of August. It was not fordable. Three 
1804, boats were found, with which one of the battalions 
was transported, for the purpose of conducting the 
treasure to Khooshul-Ghur. The next morning the 
cavalry of the enemy pitched their camp about four 
miles distant from the British detachment. On the 
morning of the 24th, the river having fallen, Monson 
began to transport his baggage. ‘The greater part 
of the baggage, and four battalions, had crossed, and 
General Monson, with the remaining battalion and 
the picquets of the rest, was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage and the people 
of the camp had effected their passage, when the 
enemy, a great number of whose cavalry had already 
passed to the right and the left of the British position, 
brought up their infantry and guns, and opened a 
heavy cannonade vn the small body of the English 
that still remained on that side of the river. Mon- 
son led them directly to the charge, and they suc- 
ceeded in taking some guns; but were soon over- 
powered by excess of numbers, and with great diffi- 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fire of one 
of the battalions on the opposite side, which ad- 
vanced to the bank of the river to protect them. The 
enemy prosecuted their advantage, and Monson was 
obliged to abandon his baggage, and fly to Khooshul- 
Ghur, which he reached on the night of the 25th of 
August. On the morning of the 26th, the enemy’s 
cavalry encamped around him in separate bodies. At 
the same time a correspondence was detected be- 
tween some of the native officers and the enemy ; 
and though decisive measures to check the mischief 
were immediately adopted, two companies of infantry, 
and a large proportion of the irregular cavalry, made 
their escape. On the same day Monson quitted the 
6 ' 
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fort, having spiked the last remaining howitzer; and, BOOK VI. 
with the men in an oblong square, began to proceed. ©#4": !8- 
During the night, and the following day, the enemy’s 1804. 
cavalry, supported by guns, attempted several times, 
but without success, to penetrate the detachment; 
who, on the night of the 27th, took possession of 
the ruined fort of Hindown, and next day, at noon, 
continued their retreat towards Agra. They had no 
sooner cleared the ravines near Hindown, than a 
desperate charge, in three separate bodies, was made 
upon them by the enemy’s horse. The sepoys had 
sufficient discipline to reserve their fire till the enemy 
had almost come up to the bayonet. It was then 
given with effect ; and the enemy immediately turned, 
and fled in all directions. Having reached the Biana 
pass, about sunset on the 28th, when the troops 
were almost exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
Monson halted, with a view to pass the night at the 
entrance. But the enemy’s guns approached, and 
began a galling fire. He was therefore obliged to 
prosecute his retreat. The night was dark, the camp 
followers and baggage mixed with the line, the troops 
were thrown into confusion, order could no more be 
restored, and the different corps concluded their re- 
treat in great disorder, the last of them reaching 
Agra on the 31st of August. The enemy followed 
in straggling parties, for purposes of plunder, as far 
as Futtypoor, but made no united attack after that. 
on the night of the 25th.’ 

During the retreat of this detachment, Colonel 
Murray, with the division of the British army from 
Guzerat, advanced into the heart of the Holkar 
dominions; and on the 24th of August took pos- 
session of the capital, Indore. > ‘The commander of 


1 Printed papets, ut supra, No. 25, pp. 222-239. 
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the troops which had been left for its protection, 
retired without opposition.' 

Upon the escape of Monson to Agra, Holkar ad- 
vanced with the whole of his army to Muttra, situated 
on the right bank of the Jumna, about thirty miles 
from Agra; and took possession of the place. The 
Commander-in-chief marched from Cawnpore on the 
3d, arrived at Agra on the 22d of September, and 
proceeded immediately to Secundra, where he assem- 
bled the whole of the army under his personal com- 
mand. On the Ist of October, he marched towards 
Muttra, from which, as he advanced, Holkar retired, 
and planned an important stratagem. Leaving his 
cavalry to engage the attention of the British Com- 
mander, which they effectually did; he secretly dis- 
patched his infantry and guns, for the execution of 
his destined exploit. On the night of the 6th, he 
encamped with his cavalry about four miles in front 
of the British position. Before daylight next morn- 
ing General Lake moved out to surprise him. The 
General formed his army into three divisions ; leaving 
the park, and an adequate force, for the protection 
of the camp; but Holkar was apprized of his ap- 
proach, and retired too promptly to permit an attack. 
Early on the morning of the 8th, the infantry of 
that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and immediately 
opened a heavy cannonade. The garrison was small, 
consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
irregular infantry ; the place was extremely exten- 
sive; and the fortifications were in a ruinous state. 
Every thing promised a successful enterprise. 

From the first notice of the enemy’s approach, in 
that direction, the most judicious precautions had 
been taken, under the direction of Lieutenant-Colo- 


! Printed papers, ut supra, p. 240, 
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nels Ochterlony and Burn, the first acting as resi- BOOK vi. 
dent in the city, the second commandant of the ©4?- 13. 
troops, to place the city in the best state of defence, 1804. 
which circumstances would permit. During the 8th, 
the distance from which the enemy fired prevented 
much execution. On the 9th, however, having erect- 
ed a battery, within breaching distance, they de- 
molished a part of the wall, and would have quickly 
effected a breach ; when a sally was planned to check 
their progress. Two hundred sepoys, and 150 of 
the irregular corps, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Rose, performed the exploit with great gal- 
lantry ; took possession of the enemy’s battery ; 
spiked their guns; and threw them into so much 
confusion, that they fired upon their own people, 
who, flying from the assailing party, were mistaken 
for British troops. Their principal operations from 
this time were carried on under cover of extensive 
gardens and adjoining ruins on the southern face; 
and they soon made a breach in the curtain between 
two of the gates. Measures, which were completed 
by the evening of the 12th, to preclude communi- 
cation between the breach and the town, prevented 
their profiting by that advantage. But, on the 13th, 
appearances indicated the intention of a very serious 
attack. -At daybreak on the 14th, the guns of the 
enemy opened in every direction. A large body of 
infantry advanced under cover of this cannonade, 
preceded by ladders, to the Lahore gate. They 
were received, however, with so much steadiness and 
gallantry, that they were driven back, leaving their 
ladders, with considerable confusion, and consider- 
able loss. Inactive to a great degrce, during the 
rest of the day, they made a show, towards evening 
of drawing some guns to another of the gates; but 
took advantage of the night; and in the morning 
VOL, VI. 21 
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Arrangement with respect to 


their rear guard of cavalry at a distance was all that 
could be seen. As the number of the men, by whom 
Delhi was defended, was too small to admit of re- 
gular reliefs, or to make it safe for them to undress; 
provisions and sweetmeats were served out to them 
daily at the expense of government, “ which,” accord- 
ng to the information of Colonel Ochterlony, “ had 
the best effect upon their spirits.” That officer con- 
cludes his report with the following merited eulo- 
gum: “ The fatigue suffered by both officers and 
men could be exceeded by nothing but the cheer- 
fulness and patience with which it was endured; and 
it cannot but reflect the greatest honour on the dis- 
cipline, courage, and fortitude of British troops, in 
the eyes of all Hindostan, to observe, that, with a 
small force, they sustained a siege of nine days, re- 
pelled an assault, and defended a city, ten miles in 
circumference, and which had ever, heretofore, been 
given up at the first appearance of an enemy at its 
gates.” ? 

About this period it was, that the Governor-Gene- 
ral made his final arrangement respecting the main- 
tenance and condition of Shah Aulum and his family. 
Over the city of Delhi, and a small portion of sur- 
rounding territory, a sort of nominal sovereignty 
was reserved to the Emperor. ‘The whole was, in- 
deed, to remain under the charge of the British resi- 
dent ; but the revenues would be collected, and justice 
administered, in the name of the Mogul. Beside 
the produce of this territory, of which the Emperor 
would appoint a duan, and other officers, to inspect 
the collection and ensure the application to his use, 
a sum of 90,000 rupees would be issued from the 
treasury of the resident at Delhi, for the expenses of 


> Printed papers, ut supra, p. 243, 243-548 
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himself and his family. But “in extending,” says BOOK VI. 
the Governor-General, “to the royal family the bene- C"4?-1°- 
fits of the British protection, no obligation was im- 1904. 
posed upon us, to consider the rights and claims of 
his Majesty Shah Aulum as Emperor of Hindustan ; 
and the Governor-General has deemed it equally 
unnecessary and inexpedient, to combine with the 
intended provision for his Majesty and his household, 
the consideration of any question connected with the 
future exercise of the Imperial prerogative and au- 
thority.’ ’ 

Towards the end of June, the state of the coun- 
try at that time rendering military operations imprac- 
ticable in Deccan, Major-General Wellesley was call- 
ed to Calcutta, to assist in the deliberation on certain 
military and economical plans, and surrendered the 
general powers, military and civil; with which he 
was invested. Before his departure, a portion of the 
troops in the field were made to return to Fort St. 
George and Bombay ; leaving disposeable, in Deccan, 
two regiments of European infantry, four regiments 
of native cavalry, and thirteen battalions of sepoys. 
The principal part of this force, four regiments of 
native cavalry, two regiments of European infantry, 
six battalions of sepoys, with a battering train, and 
the common proportion of artillery and pioneers, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aurung- 
abad, under the general command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace. Of the remaining seven battalions 
of sepoys, six were ordered to remain as a reserve; 
four at Poona, and two at Hyderabad; and one was 
required as a garrison at Ahmednuggur.” 

Having completed his arrangements tor action, 
Colonel Wallace marched from Foorkabad on thé 


| Printed papers, ut supra, No. 23, p. 149 
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BOOK VI. 29th of September; and reached Chandore on the 
CuaP. 13. 8th of October. On the same day he detached a bat- 


1804. 


talion with two 12 pounders, against a small fort, 
called Laussoolgaum, garrisoned by Holkar, and dis- 
tant about twelve miles. The battalion met with a 


_ desperate resistance, and lost its commander. A re- 


inforcement was sent during the night, and the place 
was stormed the following morning. Wallace took 
possession. without resistance, of the Pettah of Chan- 
dore on the evening of the 8th; on the 10th he had 
carried his approaches within three or four hundred 
vards of the gate of the fort, when the Kellehdar, or 
governor, sent overtures of capitulation. ‘The terms, 
permitting the garrison to depart with their private 
effects, were agreed upon, on the night of the 11th, 
and at ten on the morning of the 12th, the British 
troops were placed in possession of the fort. It was 
a place of great strength, being quite inaccessible at 
every part but the gate-way ; and of considerable im- 
portance, as commanding one of the best passes in 
the range of hills, where it stands. The fort of 
Dhoorb surrendered to a detachment on the 14th; 
the forts of Anchella, Jeewunta, and some minor 
posts, on the same range of hills, were evacuated ; 
and Colonel Wallace, leaving a garrison in Chandore, 
began his march to Galna on the 17th. He arrived 
on the 2lst; took possession of the Pettah on the 
following morning; on the 25th two practicable 
breaches were made in the walls; and the storming 
parties were on the point of advancing, when the gar- 
rison offered to surrender. The reduction of Galna 
yielded possession of all the territories of Holkar in 
Deccan. Of those iy Malwa the conquest was al- 
ready completed, by Colonel Murray’s detachment. ' 
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The Commander-in-chief, as soon as he had com- BOOKVE. 
pleted his supplies at Muttra, marched towards Delhi, C4” 13- 
where he arrived on the 17th of October, two days igo4, 
after the enemy’s retreat. J.ieutenant Colonel Burn, 
who had been recalled from Sehaurunpore to the de- 
fence of Delhi, crossed the Jumna, on his return to 
his former station, with one battalion of sepoys and 
some nujeebs, on the 26th of October. On the 29th, 
Holkar crossed with his cavalry, between Panniput 
and Delhi, and advanced upon this detachment, 
which he overtook at Saumlce, on the following day. 
Colonel Burn encamped his small party in a square, 
which towards evening was completely surrounded. 
At four the next morning he began to move. The 
enemy, having posted themselves on the road to 
Sehaurunpore, expecting the detachment to proceed 
in that direction, enabled Colonel Burn to reach, 
without molestation, a small Gurrie, bordering on the 
city. Finding the minds of the men admirably dis- 
posed, he resolved to defend himself in the Gurrie till 
re-inforcement should arrive, or even to fight back his 
way to Delhi. All attempts having failed for the 
collection of grain, and the troops having suffered 
great privations, he had come to the resolution, on the 
1st of November, of fighting his way to Bhaugput, 
on the following night; but at this time he received 
intelligence of the march of the Commander-in-chief, 
and was induced to wait for his approach. 

On the 31st of October, that General, taking the 
reserve, his three regiments of dragoons, three regi- 
ments of native cavalry, and the mounted artillery, 
crossed the Jumna to pursue the cavalry of Holkar. 
At the same time Major-General Frazer, with the main 
body of the infantry, two regim&nts of native cavalry, 
and the park of artillery, was directed to move upon 
the infantry and artillery of Holkar, which had reached 
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BOOK Vi. the neighbourhood of Deeg, on the right bank of’ the 
Cur. 13. Jumna. The object of this double movement was, 
1804. to force both the cavalry and the infantry of Holkar 
to risk an action with the British troops, or to make 
him fly from Hindustan, under circumstances of so 
much ignominy and distress, as would have a dis- 

astrous effect upon the reputation of his cause. 

General Lake arrived at Bhaugput on the Ist of 
November. On the second he performed a march of 
more than twenty-eight miles, and reached Kon- 
dellah. On the 3d he arrived at Saumlee, from 
which the enemy had decamped early in the morn- 
ing. 

Naokeeicl Frazer marched from Delhi on the 
5th of November, and arrived at Goburdun on the 
12th, a place within three coss of the fort of Deeg. 
His force consisted of two regiments of native ca- 
valry, his Majesty’s 76th regiment, the Company’s 
European regiments, six battalions of sepoys, and the 
park of artillery, in all about six thousand men. 
The force of the enemy was understood to amount 
to twenty-four battalions of infantry, a large body of 
horse, and 160 pieces of ordnance; strongly en- 
camped, with their left upon Deeg, and a large jeel 
of water covering the whole of their front. 

As the hour was late, and the General had little 
information of the enemy's position, he delayed the 
attack till morning. Having made his arrangements 
for the security of the camp, he marched with the 
army in two brigades at three o’clock in the morning; 
making a circuit round the water to the left, to ena- 
ble him to come upon the night flank of the enemy. 
A little after day-break, the army was formed, in 
two lines; and attackéd, and carried a large village on 
the enemy's flank. It then descended the hill, and 
charged the enemy's advanced party, under a heavy 
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discharge of round, grape, and chain from their guns, BOOK VI. 
which they abandoned as the British army came up, one: 
General Frazer, whose gallantry animated every 1894. 
man in the field, was wounded, and obligeg to be car- 
ried from the battle, when the command devolved 
upon General Monson. The enemy retired to fresh 
batteries, as the British advanced. ‘The whole of 
the batteries were carried for upwards of two miles, 
till the enemy were driven close to the walls of the 
fort. One body of them, drawn up to the eastward 
of the lower end of the lake, still retained a position, 
whence they had annoyed the British with a very 
destructive fire. Seeing the British troops, under 
cover of a fire from several pieces of cannon, moving 
round to their left, they made a precipitate retreat 
into the Jake, where many of them were lost. 

The British took eighty-seven pieces of ordnance 
in this battle, and lost in killed and wounded about 
350 men. The enemy’s loss, which was great, could 
only be conjectured. ‘The remains of the army took 
shelter in the fortress of Deeg. 

After the flight of Holkar with his cavalry from 
Saumlee, on the morning of the 3d, the Commander- 
in-chief went after him with such expedition, as 
might allow him no time to ravage the country with- 
out risking an engagement with the British cavalry. 
On the 9th of November, that Genera] arrived at 
Happer, which the enemy had left the preceding night, 
moving in the direction of Coorjah, with design, as 
was supposed, to recross the Jumna, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Muttra. General Lake arrived at Khass 
Gunge, on the 14th of November, when Holkar ap- 
peared to have taken the direct road to Futty Ghur. 
On the 16th, Lake arrived ut Alygunge, distant 
about thirty-two miles from Futty Ghur. He halted 
anly to refresh his men and horses, and, marching 
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BOOK VI. with the cavalry early in the night, came up with the 
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enemy before day-break. They were encamped close 
under the walls of Furruckabad, and taken by sur- 
prise. The execution done upon them was therefore 
prodigious; and-their resistance inconsiderable. Se- 
veral discharges of grape being given to them from 
the horse artillery, the cavalry advanced, and put 
them to the sword. Many of the horses were still at 
their picquets, when the British cavalry penetrated 
into their camp. From the 31st of October, when 
they departed from Delhi, the British troops had 
daily marched a distance of twenty-three or twenty- 
four miles; during the day and night preceding the 
attack, they marched fifty-eight miles; and, from the 
distance to which they pursued the enemy, must have 
passed over a space of more than seventy miles, be- 
fore they took up their ground. 

After allowing the troops to halt for two days, 
the British General again marched in pursuit of 
Holkar, who fled to the Jumna in great distress, and 
re-crossed it near Mohabun on the 23d, hastening to 
join the remainder of his army at Deeg. ‘The Com- 
mander-in-Chief arrived at Muttra on the 28th; and 
joined the army at Deeg on the first of December. 
On his march he received the melancholy intelligence, 
that the wound of General Frazer had proved mortal. 
The loss of that officer was felt as a national, and 
almost an individual, calamity, by every Briton -in 
India. 

Of the enemy’s force, a considerable portion having 
thrown themselves into the town and fort of Deeg, 
and the remainder occupying a position under its 
walls, arrangements were taken for the reduction of 
the place. The batttring train and necessary stores 
arrived from Agra, on the 10th; and ground was 
broken on the 13th. The possession of an eminence 
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which commanded the town, and in some degree the BOOK VI. 
fortress itself, appeared of importance for the further ©#4": 13- 
operations of the siege. It was defended by a small j,5, 
fortification; the enemy had strongly entrenched 
themselves in its front; had erected batteries in the 
most commanding situations ; and were favoured by 
the nature of the ground. The breach in the wall 
was practicable on the 23d; and arrangements were 
made to storm it, together with the entrenchments 
and batteries, during the night. The force destined 
for the attack was divided into three columns, and 
moved off in such a manner as to reach the different 
points of attack a little before twelve at night. The 
right column, under Captain Kelly, was ordered to 
force the enemies’ batteries and trenches, on the high 
ground to the left of the town. The left column, 
under Major Radcliffe, was destined to carry the 
batteries and trenches on the enemies right. The 
centre column formed the storming party, and was 
led by Lieutenant-Colonel Macrae. The whole ser- 
vice was performed with equal gallantry and success. 
“© By means of the darkness of the night,” says the 
Commander-in-Chief, “the enemy was taken by 
surprise, and prevented from availing themselves of 
the advantages they possessed, or of making a very 
formidable resistance.”” The loss of the British was 
not trifling, and that of the enemy very great. Over- 
awed by this example of the audacity and success of 
the British troops, the enemy evacuated the town of 
Deeg on the following day; the fort, on the succeed- 
ing night; and fled in the direction of Bhurtpore, 
leaving nearly the whole of their cannon behind. ' 
The fort of Deeg belonged to Runjeet Sing, the 
® 


1 Printed papers, ut supra, p. 224, 252—273; also General Lake's 
Letter to the Governor-General, dated Muttra, Ist July, 1805, Papers, 
ut supra, No. 15, p. 35. : 
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BOOK VI. Rajah of Bhurtpore. When the British, in the battle 
CaP: 13. fought on the 13th, pursued the troops of Holkar 
1804. under the walls of the fort, a destructive fire of cannon 
and musquetry was opened upon them by the gar- 
rison. The Rajah of Bhurtpore was one of the first 
of the chiefs in that part of India, who at the time 
when General Lake advanced against Scindia be- 
yond the Jumna, made overtures for a combination 
with the British state. As he was one of the most 
considerable of the minor sovereigns in that part of 
India; and possessed great influence among the 
Rajahs of the Jaats; his accession to the British 
cause was treated as a fortunate event; and he was 
indulged with very advantageous terms. A treaty 
was concluded with him, by which the British go- 
vernment bound itself to protect his dominions; bound 
itself not to interfere in the smallect degree with the 
administration of his country ; freed him entirely from 
the heavy tribute which he annually paid to the 
Mahratta powers ; and of the surrounding districts, 
conquered from Scindia, annexed so much to the ter- 
ritories of the Rajah, as equalled in extent and value 

one third of his former dominions. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, and the 
Governor-General’s system of defensive alliance, no 
sooner had Holkar assumed an attitude of defiance to 
the British Power, than Runjeet Sing manifested an 
inclination to join him. On the Ist of August, 1804, 
a secret agent of the Rajah, with letters to Holkar, 
was apprehended at Muttra, and discovery made of a 
treacherous correspondence, ‘The Raja, very soon 
after concluding his treaty with the British govern- 
ment, had exhorted Hlolkar to despise the British 
power, and offered to jain him, on condition of receiv- 
ing certain accessions of territory. During the same 
month in which this discovery was made, several 
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complaints were addressed to him by the Commander- BOOK VI. 
in-Chief, on account of the little assistance received Cua relS: 
from him in providing for the war. In the intercept- ae 
ed correspondence, offence appeared to have been 
taken, by the Rajah, at the violent manner, in which 
the British resident at Muttra had decided some 
disputes respecting the traffic in salt ; and some alarm 
was conveyed to his mind by a report that the 
English government was to introduce the English 
courts of justice into his dominions. 

Upon reference of all these circumstances to the 
Governor-General, though he regarded them as am- 
ple proof of traitorous designs, he was yet disposed, on 
the present occasion, when his defensive system was 
upon its trial, to exercise an uncommon degree of 
lenity and forbearance. He imputed the offences of 
the Rajah and his son, to the corrupt intrigues of mis- 
chievous advisers ; and said, that “ the just principles 
of policy, as well as the characteristic lenity and 
mercy of the British government, requircd that a due 
indulgence should be manifested towards the imbect- 
lity, ignorance, and indolence of the native chiefs, 
who have been drawn into these acts of treachery and 
hostility, by the depravity and artifices of their ser- 
vants and adherents.”’ And he instructed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to warn the Rajah of his danger ; 
to assure him that no design of interfering with his 
government was entertained by the British rulers; 
and to require him to break off immediately all com- 
munication with the enemies of the British state. 
Towards the end of October, the Commander-in- 
Chief complained to the Governor-General, that the 


1804, 


1 Letter from the Governor-Genertl to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Papers, No. 15, ut supra, p. 23. Compare the sentiments here express- 
ed, with those employed against the Nabobs of Arcot: vide supra, 
p 938. . , 
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which, according to the treaty, he was bound tovassist 
the British government; while he had afforded to 
Holkar positive and material assistance. In reply, 
the Governor-General left the question of peace or war 
to be decided by the opinion of expediency which the 
Commander-in-Chief, with his more intimate know- 
ledge of the circumstances, might be induced to form; 
still, however, remarking, that “ if considerations of 
security should not require the punishment of Bhurt- 
pore, those of policy suggested the expediency of 
forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation which 
would render such punishment an act of retributive 
justice.’ The behaviour however of the garrison 
of Deeg, at the time of the battle fought under its 
walls, produced orders from the seat of government for 
the entire reduction of the Rajah, and the annexation 
of all his forts and territories to the British dominions. 
As Bappoojee Scindia, the officer who at the begin- 
ning of the war with Holkar commanded that detach- 
ment from the army of Scindia which co-operated with 
General Monson at the commencement of his retreat, 
and was one of the chieftains included in the list of 
those who, under the operation of the late treaty, 
were to receive jaghires and pensions from the British 
government, had afterwards openly joined Holkar 
with the troops under his command; and Suddasheo 
Bhow, another of Scindia’s officers who had been sent 
to co-operate with Monson, had also joined the enemy, 
the Governor-General at the same time directed the 
Commander-in-Chief to proceed against them as 
rebels; try them by a court martial; and carry the 
sentence into immediate execution. ' 

The loss of Deeg wasai tremendous blow to Holkar 
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and the Rajah. The surrounding country immedi- BOOK V1. 
ately submitted to the authority of the British go- ““""" i 
vernment; and General Lake, having taken the 05. 
requisite steps for securing the fort, and administering 

the country, moved from Deeg on the 29th of De- 
cember. The army of Guzerat, under the command 

of Colonel Murray, had been ordered to advance from 

the southward, in the direction of Kotah, to intercept, 

if made by that route, the flight of Holkar into Malwa. 

This officer had reached the neighbourhood of Kotah 

by the end of December; and General Lake believed, 

if he could have made the Maratta chieftain retreat 

in that direction, that he might have been effectually 
destroyed. But Holkar, though pursued from place 

to place, could not be driven from the Bhurtpore 
territories, so long as his infantry could ftnd protec- 

tion in the city of Bhurtpore, and his cavalry, by its 

rapid movements could elude all attacks, while sup- 

plies were derived from the resources of the Rajah. 

The reduction of Bhurtpore presented itself, therefore, 

to the Commander-in-Chief as, of necessity, the first 

of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the King’s 75th 
regiment, which he had summoned from Cawnpore, 
he arrived before the capital of the Rajah, on the 3d 
of January, 1805. The town of Bhurtpore, eight 
miles in extent, was every where surrounded by a 
mud wall of great thickness and height, and a very 
wide and deep ditch filled with water. ‘The fort was 
situated at the eastern extremity of the town; and 
the walls were flanked with bastions, at short distan- 
ces, mounted with a numerous artillery. The whole 
force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround- 
ing inhabitants as were deemed conducive to its 
defence, were thrown into the place; while the 
broken battalions of Holkar had entrenched them- 
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selves under its walls. The British army, afler driv- 
ing the battalions from this position, with great 
slaughter, and the loss of all the artillery which they 
had been enabled to carry from Deeg, took up a 
position south-west of the town. ‘The batteries were 
opened on the 7th of January. On the 9th a breach 
was reported practicable ; and the General resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto 
stockaded at night the damage sustained by the wall 
in the course of the day. When the storming party 
arrived at the ditch, they found the water exceedingly 
deep. Over this difficulty they prevailed; and gain- 
ed the foot of the breach. Here they made several 
gallant and persevering exertions ; but all ineffectual: 
they were repulsed with a heavy loss, including 
Lieutenant Colonel Maitland, the officer who bravely 
commanded in the assault. 

The operations of the besiegers were immediately 
renewed, and a second breach was prepared on the 
2lst. It was deemed advisable tu give the assault 
by day-light. The storming party moved out of the 
trenches, where they had been lodged for the purpose, 
a little before three o’clock in the afternoon. ‘They 
were unable to pass the ditch; and, after being ex- 
posed for a considerable time to a fire which did great 
execution, were obliged to retire. 

The want of military stores and provisions delayed 
the commencement of renewed operations, till the 
beginning of February, when the batteries were 
opened upon the wall, at some distance from the part 
which was formerly breached. On the 20th of the 
same month, the breach being as complete as it was 
supposed to be capable of being made, one column, 
composed of 200 Europeans, and a battalion of sepoys, 
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Europeans, and two battalions of sepoys, to attack BOOK VI. 
one of the gates; while a third, headed by Lieute- Cuar. 13. 
nant-Colonel Don, and formed of the greatest part of go. 
the European force belonging to the Bengal army, 
and three battalions of sepoys, was to ascend the 
breach. The signal to be observed by the storming 
party was, the commencement of the attack by the 
first column on the enemy’s trenches, a little before 
four o’clock in the afternoon. This column was suc- 
cessful, and got immediate possession of the enemy’s 
guns. ‘The second column was delayed by a party 
of the enemy’s horse ; and was exposed, by a mistake, 
it is said, of their guide, to a destructive fire from the 
town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered in- 
efiectual the attempt on the gate. The storming 
party was also delayed, according to the statement of 
the Commander-in-Chief, by circumstances, which he 
does not mention ; and found the ditch so deep, that 
it was impossible to arrive at the breach. The troops, 
having attempted to ascend by the bastion, were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, though the colours of one 
of the native regiments were planted within a short 
distance of the top. 

As the Commander-in-Chief ascribed the failure to 
accidental obstructions and delays; as the storming 
party had nearly gained the summit of the bastion; 
and as he was informed, he says, that a few hours 
more battering would make the ascent there perfectly 
easy, he determined to make another attempt on the 
following day. ‘The whole European part of the’ 
Bengal army, and the greater part of two King’s re- 
giments, with upwards of four battalions of native 
infantry, moved on to the attack, under Brigadier- 
General Monson, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
* Discharges of grape, logs of wood, and pots filled 
with combustible materials, immediately,” says the 
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BOOL vt report of the Commander-in-Chief, “ knocked down 
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* those who were ascending; and the whole party, after 
being engaged in an obstinate contest for two hours, 
and suffering very severe loss, were obliged to relin- 
quish the attempt and retire to our trenches.” The 
steepness of the ascent, and the inability of the as- 
sailants to mount, except by small parties at a time, 
were, it was said, the enemy’s advantages.’ 

The guns of the British army had, in consequence 
of incessant firmg, become for the most part unser- 
viceable ; the whole of the artillery stores were ex- 
pended; provisions were exhausted; and the sick 
and wounded were numerous. It was, therefore, 
necessary to intermit the siege of Bhurtpore. One 
of the most remarkable, perhaps, of all the events in 
the history of the British nation in India, is the diffi- 
culty, found by this victorious army, of subduing the 
capital ofa petty Rajah of Hindustan. The circum- 
stances have not been sufficiently disclosed ; for, on 
the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the reports 
of the Commander-in-Chief are laconic. As General 
causes, he chiefly alleges the extent of the place, the 
number of its defenders, the strength of its works, and 
lastly the incapacity of his engineers; as if a Com- 
mander-in-Chief were fit for his office, who is not 
himself an engineer. : 

The Bombay army, from Guzerat, which had been 
directed to move towards Kotah, was afterwards com- 
manded to join the Commander-in-Chief at Bhurt- 


pore; where it arrived, on the 12th of February, and 


under Major General Jones, who had succeeded 
Colonel Murray, bore a full share in the succeeding 
operations. 

During the detenticn of the army before the capital 


,. 1 No. 15, ut supra, p. 37, 38. No, 25, ut supra, p. 272-885. 
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of Runjeet Sing, the cavalry under General Smith BOOK VI. 
had been employed in expelling Ameer Khan, an ad- ©*4?- 15- 
venturer of Afghaun descent, who had found the go. 
means of collecting a predatory army, and made an 
incursion into the Company’s territory. Before the 
preparations were completed for resuming the siege 
of Bhurtpore, this force returned, and might, it ap- 
peared to the Commander-in-Chief, be now advan- 
tageously employed in dislodging Holkar from the 
neighbourhood of Bhurtpore; and, if possible, ex- 
pelling him from that quarter of India. At two 
o'clock in the morning of the 29th of March, he left 
his camp, with the whole of the cavalry and the re- 
serve, intending to surprise the enemy about day- 
break. Colonel Don, with the reserve, moved directly 
upon their Ieft, while the General himself made a 
circuit to their right. in the lme in which it was ex- 
pected they would fly from the attack on their left. 
They were so much however upon their guard, as to 
be secured by a timely flight from any considerable 
injury. In two days, it was heard, that they were 
again encamped within twenty miles ot Bhurtpore, 
On the Ist of April, the Commander-in-Chief pro- 
ceeded with the same force, at midnight, for another 
chance of reaching them before they could take to 
flight. Though now passing the night in so much 
vigilance that they kept their horses saddled, they 
had not begun to march before the British force were 
within two hundred yards, and, having horses superior 
both in speed and strength, were able to perform 
upon them considerable execution, before they had 
time to disperse. So little did the enemy think of 
defending themselves, that of the British, in citheof 
those onsets, not a man was lost. te gmat 
In addition to other ca¥scs, which tended to reduce 
the power, of Holkar, tlie mest respéctable of the 
voL VI 2K 
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their followers to the English camp. The Rajah of 
Bhurtpore also, discovering the fallacy of the hopes 
which he had built upon Holkar, and dreading the 
effects of a renewed attack, began, soon after the sus- 
pension of operations, to testify his desire for recon- 
ciliation. Though an example to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the people of 
Hindustan, by the successful resistance of the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, might have appeared, at this time, ex- 
ceedingly useful ; yet some strong circumstances re- 
commended a course rather of forbearance than of 
revenge. ‘The season was very far advanced, and 
Bhurtpore might still make a tedious defence: The 
severity of the hot winds would destroy the health of 
the Europeans in the trenches, and affect even that of 
the natives: Great inconvenience was sustained from 
the continuance of Holkar in that quarter of India, 
from which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a place of refuge and support: And, 
above all, it was necessary to have the army ina state 
of readiness to act against Scindia, who appeared on 
the point of renewing the war. The proposals of the 
Rajah, therefore, met the British rulers in a very 
compliant temper; and the terms of a new treaty 
were settled on the 10th of April, when the prepara- 
tions for the renewal of the siege were completed, and 
the army had actually taken up its position at the 
place. As compensation for the expense which the 
Rajah, by his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
British government, he agreed to pay, by instalments, 
a sum of twenty lacs of Furruckabad rupees; and the 
additional territory, with which he had been aggran- 
dized by the Company, was resumed. In other re- 
spects he was allowed to remain in the same situation 
in which he Had been placed by the preceding treaty. 
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The fort of Deeg was not indeed to be restored till BooK vI 
after experience, for some time had, of his fidelity and ©#4" 13 
friendship; but if that were obtained, a part of the 1805. 
compensation money would not be required.’ 

The conclusion of a treaty with Scindia, even his 
entering into the system of subsidiary defence, created 
no sense of tranquillity, no expectation of peace, 
between him and the British state. Before the sig- 
nature of the treaty of subsidiary alliance, a dispute 
had arisen about the fort of Gualior, and the territory 
of Gohud. The British government included these 
possessions in the operation of that article of the 
treaty which bound Scindia to all the engagements 
formed, by the British government during the war, 
with any of the chiefs who had previously paid to him 
tribute or obedience. Scindia contended that they 
could not be included in the operation of that article 
by any just and reasonable construction; and also 
represented them as so important to himself, that he 
could by no means retain his state and condition 
without them. 

The behaviour of Ambejee Englah, or Ingliah, had 
produced even military operations, between the time 
of signing the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty 
of defensive alliance. After having separated his in- 
terests from those of Scindia, under whom he rented 
and governed the possessions in question, and after 
having formed engagements with the British govern- 
ment,‘on the terms which it held out, during the war, 
to every chief whom it found possessed of power ; that 
versatile leader, as soon as he understood that peace 
Was likely to be concluded with Scindia, renounced 
his*engagements with the English, and endeavoured 
to prevent them from obtaining possession of the forts 
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BOOK Vi. and districts which he had agreed to give up. The 
Cu«P. 13. Commander-in-Chief sent troops, and seized them. 


1805. 


The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1804; and were 
pressed, with infinite eagerness, by the ministers of 
Scindia. They did not prevent the signature of the 
defensive treaty, because the Mahratta ministers de- 
clared, that. how much soever convinced of his right. 
and how deeply soever his interests would be affected 
by the alienation of that right, their master would not 
allow it to disturb the relations of peace so happily 
established; but would throw himself on the honour 
and generosity of the British chiefs. They argued 
and contended, that the article of the treaty which 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his de- 
pendants and tributaries by the British Government, 
could only refer to such chiefs as the Rajahs of Jode- 
poor and Jyepoor, or at any rate, to Zemindars and 
Jaghiredars ; that Gohud was the immediate property 
of the Maha Rajah ; that it was absurd to talk of a 
Rana of Goliud; a> no such person was known; as all 
the pretensions of that family were extinct, and the 
province had been in the immediate and absolute pos- 
session of Scindia and his predecessor for thirty years ; 
that no right could be justly founded on the revival of 
an antiquated claim, in favour of some forgotten indi- 
vidual of an ancient family ; and that it was not for 
the interest of the British government, any more than 
of Scindia, to call in question the foundations of actual 
possession, since a gicat part of all that belonged to 
both was held by neither a more ancient, nor a more 
valid title, than that which Scindia possessed to the 
territory of Gohud., As for the fort of Gualiof, it 
was not so much, they affirmed, as a part of Gohud: 
it was a fortress of the Mogul, granted to Scindia, of 
which the Runa of Gohud, even when qich a per 
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sonage existed, could be regarded as no more than the BOOK VE, 
Governor, nominated by Scindia, and employed ©™4": 
during his pleasure. The English affirmed, that as 1805. 
the operation of the treaty extended, by the very 

terms, to ail the territories of Scindia, excepting those 

“ situated to the southward of the territories of 

the Rajahs of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Rana of 
Gcohud,” it was evident, that it was meant to apply 

to those of the Rana of Gohud; that if the posses- 

sions in question had not passed to the English, by 

treaty with the parties to whom it was now consigned, 

it would have passed to them by conquest; as the army, 

after the battle of Lasswaree was actually moving 
towards Gohud and Gualior, when Ambajee Ingliah, 
against whom the heir of the family of the Rana of 
Gohud had been acting, in aid of the British govern- 

ment, with a considerable body of troops, concluded a 

treaty, by which they were surrendered. 

It would appear, that General Wellesley believed 
there was weight in the arguments of Scindia. In 
the answer which he returned to Major Malcolm, 
when that gentleman made communication to him of 
the conclusion of the treaty of defensive alliance, 
which he negotiated with Scindia: “ It appears,” he 
remarked, “ that Scindia’s ministers have given that 
Prince reason fo expect that he would retain Gualior ; 
and, I think it possible, that, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the casc, his Excellency the Governor- 
General may be induced to attend to Scindia’s wishes 
upon this occasion. At all events your dispatches 
contain fresh matter, upon which it would be desirable 
to receive his Excellency’s orders, before you proceed 
to make any communication to Scindia’s Durbar, on 
the subject of Gualior.”. 

The Governor-General continued sveadfastly to 
consider the arrangement which he had made re- 
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BOOK VI. specting Gualior and Gohud, as necessary to complete 
Cuar.13- his mtended plan of defence, by a chain of allied 
1805. princes and strong positions between the British and 


Mahratta frontiers. Scindia, after a fruitless contest, 
was obliged to submit; and on the 2Ist of May, 
1804, he received in public Durbar, the list of treaties 
to which he was required to conform. ; 

" The apparent termination of this dispute by no 
means introduced the sentiments of friendship between 
the two governments. Ina letter, dated the 18th of 
October, 1804, which was addressed, m the name of 
Scindia, to the Governor-General, various complaints 
were urged, “ tending,” says the British ruler, “ to 
implicate the justice and good faith of the British 
government, in its conduct towards that chieftain.” 

First of all, the British government had used him 
ill in regard to money; for, whereas the losses to 
which he had recently been exposed had deprived 
him of the pecuniary means necessary to bring his 
forces into the field, the English had disregarded his 
earnest applications for the sums necessary to enable 
him to co-operate in the subjugation of Holkar; the 
consequence of which was, that when he sent two 
chiefs, Bappojee Scindia, and Suddasheo Bhow, to 
join the army under General Lake, as that General 
would afford them no money, they werg soon obliged 
to separate from him, in order to find a subsistence, 
and even to effect a temporary and feigned conjunc- 
tion with the enemy, to avoid destruction, either hy 
his arms, or by the want of subsistence. 

’ Secondly, the British government had used him 
ill, in respect to Gualior and Gohud; which had long 
formed part of his *mmediate dominions, and were 
not included in the list, delivered to General Welles- 
ley, of the places which he ceded by the treaty of 


peace. 
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Thirdly, his tributary, the Rajah of Jodepore was BOOK VI. 
included in the list of princes protected by engage- “#*?: 1% 
ments with the English; while that Rajah himself go. 
disclaimed all such engagements; had received into 
his protection the family of Holkar; and had written 
frequently to Scindia, declaring, that he remained in 
the same relation to him as before. 

Fourthly, the lands which were to be restored, as 
the private property of Scindia, had not yet been 
given up; and the pensions, and other sums, which 
were agreed for, had not been regularly paid. 

Fifthly, the British government had not afforded 
to his dominions that protection which, by treaty, 
they owed; for even when Colonel Murray was at 
Oujein, Holkar had beseiged the fort of Mundsoor, 
and laid waste the surrounding country ; while Meer 
Khan, the Afghaun, who was a partisan of Holkar, 
had captured Bheloa, and plundered the adjoining 
districts. 

At the time of the date of this letter, Scindia had 
moved from Boorhanpore, and reached the Nerbudda, 
which his army was already beginning to cross. In 
compliance with the urgent remonstrances of the 
British government, he professed the intention of re- 
pairing to the capital of his dominions, and under- 
taking the regulation of his affairs. In reality, he 
took the direction of Bapaul; and, with or without 
his consent, two signal enormities took place. Some 
of his troops plundered Sangur, a city and district 
pertaining to the Peshwa; and a party of his irre- 
gular troops attacked and plundered the camp of the 
British resident. At the time when this outrage was 
committed, the British force in Bundelcund had been 
summoned, by the Commander-in-Chief, to reinforce 
the main army at Bhurtpore, which had suffered a 
material reduction in the late unsuccessful attempts. 
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BOOK VI. ‘The army from Bundelcund was on its march, and 
Cur. 18. had arrived at Gualior, when, late in the evening, 


1805. 


hircarrahs came in with intelligence of the violation 
of the British residency, in Scindia’s camp. The 
greatest alarm was excited. The route through 
Bundelcund into Allahabad, from Allahabad to 
Benares, and from Benares to Calcutta, was denuded 
of all its troops; and there was nothing to oppose the 
progress of Scindia, through the heart of the British 
dominions, to Calcutta itself. It immediately sug- 
gested itself to the minds of the British officers, that 
Scindia had resolved to avail himself of the fortunate 
moment, when the British troops were all withdrawn 
to the disastrous siege of Bhurtpore, to perform this 
brilliant exploit; and that the violation of the resi- 
dency was the first act of the war. Under this im- 
pression, it was resolved to march back the army of 
Bundelcund to Jausee, which lay on the road by 
which it was necessary for Scindia to pass. Scindia 
proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
Narwa. The probability is, that Serjee Rao Gautka, 
his minister, and father-in-law, committed the out- 
rage upon the British residency, in hopes to embroil 
him beyond remedy with the British government, and 
thus to ensure the war to which he found it so diffi- 
cult to draw the fceble aud irresolute mind of the 
Prince; while the promptitude with which the British 
force was again opposed to his march into the British 
dominions maintained, in his mind, the ascendancy of 
those fears which the ininister found it so hard to 
subdue. A spirited prince might have made a very 
different use of his opportunity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of 
Scindia was conveyed 1 in so tedious a mode, that four 
months elapsed before it was delivered at Calcutta ; 
nor was the answer penned till the 14th of April, 
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1805, ‘The Governor-General had satisfactory argu- BOOK VI. 
ments with which to repel the several allegations of V+": 8- 
Scindia ; though he allowed that the Rajah of Jode- 1805. 
pore had refused to abide by the stipulations con- 
tracted with the British government; which, there- 
fore, would not interfere between him and Scindia. 
He then proceeded to give a list of offences, thirteen 
in number, with which Scindia was chargeable toward 
the British state. 

First, after remaining at Boorhanpore, till towards 
the end of the year, 1804, instead of proceeding to 
his capital, in conformity with the pressing instances 
of the resident, and his own repeated promises, for the 
purpose of co-operating with the British government, 
Scindia directed his march toward the territory of 
Bhapaul, where he was not only remote from the 
scene of utility, but positively injurious, by alarming 
and robbing one of the British allies. 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remon- 
strances of the resident, a vakeel of Holkar was 
allowed to remain in Scindia’s camp; and Scindia’s 
minister maintained with him a constant clandestine 
intercourse. 

Thirdly, Scindia’s officers, at Oujein, instead of 
yielding any assistance to the operations of Colonek 
Murray, had obstructed them. 

Fourthly, two of Scindia’s commanders had de- 
serted from the British army, and had served with 
the enemy during almost the whole of the war. 

Fifthly, Scindia, notwithstanding his complaint of 
the want of resources, had augmented his army as 
the powers of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a 
suspicion of treacherous designs. 

Sixthly, the heinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundering the camp of the British re- 
sident, without the adoption of a single step towards 
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compensation, or atonement, or even the discovery 
and punishment of the offenders. 

The remaining articles in the list were either of 
minor importance, or so nearly, in their import, coin- 
cident with some of the articles mentioned above, that 
it appears unnecessary to repeat them. 

The Governor-General declared; “ By all these 
acts, your Highness has manifestly violated, not only 
the obligations of the treaty of defensive alliance, but 
also of the treaty of peace.” According to this decla- 
ration, it was the forbearance alone of the British 
government, which prevented the immediate renewal 
of war. 

The next step, which was taken by Scindia, pro- 
duced expectation, that hostilities were near. On 
the 22d of March, 1805, he announced, officially, to 
the British resident, his resolution of marching to 
Bhurtpore, with the intention of interposing his me- 
diation, for the restoration of peace, between the 
British government and its enemies. “ To proceed,” 
says the Governor-General, “ at the head of an army 
to the seat of hostilities, for the purpose of interposing 
his unsolicited mediation, was an act not only incon- 
sistent with the nature of his engagements, but in- 
sulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to the 
interests, of the British government.” In the in- 
structions, however, which the Governor-General 
issued ypon this emergency, he was extremgly anxious 
to avoid the extremity of war, unless in the case 
of actual aggression. But he deemed it necessary, 
to make immediate arrangements for seizing the pos- 
sessions of Scindia, if that chieftain should proceed 
to extremities. Colonel Close was invested with the 
same powers, which hdd formerly been confided to 
General Wellesley; and orders were issued to the 
officers commanding the subsidiary force at Poona, 
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and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, the BOOK VI. 
positions most favourable for invading the southern ©%*": 1- 
dominions of Scindia. The force in Guzerat, which 1805. 
had been weakened by the detachment sent to co- 
operate in the war against Holkar, was reinforced, 
with a view as well to defence, as to seize whatever 
belonged to Scindia in Guzerat, and its vicinity. 
Upon some further disclosure of the hostile, or, at 
least, the unfriendly councils of Scindia, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was instructed to oppose the march 
to Bhurtpore, as what, “ under all the circumstances 
of the case, constituted not only a declaration of war, 
but a violent act of hostility.” 

The Governor-General, in the event of a war, now 
resolved to reduce the power of Scindia to what he 
calls “ the lowest scale.” He observes, that the 
principle of compensation, which had regulated the 
terms of the former treaty, “ had proved inadequate 
to the purposes of British security, and that the re- 
straints imposed hy the provisions of the treaty of 
peace upon Dowlut Rao Scindia’s means of mischief 
were insufficient—that another principle of pacifi- 
cation must therefore be assumed ; that Scindia must 
not be permitted to retain the rights and privileges 
of an independent state; nor any privileges to an 
extent that might at a future time cnable him to 
injure the British or their allies; and that the British 
government must secure the arrangement by esta- 
blishing a direct control over the acts of his govern- 
ment—experience having sufficiently manifested, that 
it was in vain to place any reliance on the faith, jus- 
tice, sincerity, gratitude, or honour of that chief- 
tain”—he might have added, or any chieftain of his 
nation, or country. 

No declaration can be more positive and strong of 
the total inefficacy of the system of.detensive alliance. 
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As there is here a declaration of what was vo? suffi- 
cient for British security, namely, the system of de- 
fensive alliance, so there is a declaration of what 
alone is sufficient, namely, the total prostration and 
absolute dependence of every surrounding power. 
This, however, we have more than once had occasion 
to observe, is conquest—conquest in one of the worst 
of its shapes; worst, both with respect to the people 
of India, as adding enormously to the villanies of 
their own species of government, instead of impart- 
ing to them the blessings of a better one; and the 
people of England, as loading them with all the cost 
of governing and defending the country, without 
giving them all the revenues. 

Scindia continued his march to the northward, and 
on the 29th of March had advanced with all his 
cavalry and Pindarees to Subbulghur, on the river 
Chumbul, leaving his battalions and guns in the rear. 
His force at this time was understood by the British 
government to consist of cight or nine thousand 
cavalry, 20,000 Pindarees, and nominally eighteen 
battalions of infantry with 140 guns, all in a very 
defective state of discipline and equipment. On the 
31st of March he had advanced about eighteen miles 
in a north-easterly direction from Subbulghur. Here 
he was joined by Ambajee; and the British resident 
in his camp, understanding that it was his intention 
to cross the Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarees, 
leaving the bazars and heavy baggage of the army 
under the protection of Ambajee, requested an au- 
dience. His object was to represent to Scindia the 
impropriety of crossing the Chumbul, and the utility 
of waiting for Colonel Close, who was expected soon 
to arrive on an important mission from the capital of 
the Rajah of Berar. The propositions of the British 
agent were received with the most amicable profes- 
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sions on the part of Scindia and his ministers; who Book VI. 
represented, that the embarrassment of his finances ©*4?: !5- 
was so great as to prevent him from returning to 105. 
effect the settlement of his country; that his march 
towards Bhurtpore was intended solely to accelerate 
the arrival of peace; but that, if the British govern- 
ment would make any arrangement for the relief of 
his urgent necessities, he would regulate his proceed- 
ings, agreeably to its desires. A copy of a letter to 
the Governor-General was also read, in which re- 
paration was promised for the outrage on the resi- 
dent’s camp. 

This conference, when reported to the Governor- 
General, appeared to him to indicate a more sub- 
missive turn in the councils of Scindia: the resident 
was accordingly instructed, to inform the chfeftain, 
that the atonement offered for the outrage was ac- 
cepted; that the distresses of his government would 
be relieved by pecuniary aid. if he would act in co- 
operation with the British government; and that he 
could do this, only by returning to the southward, 
and employing himself in the seizure of the remain- 
ing possessions of Holkar in Malwa. 

On the 2d of April, Scindia marched about eight 
miles in a retrograde direction towards Subbulghur ; 
leaving the whole of his baggage and bazars under 
the charge of Ambajee. On the 3d, the resident 
was visited by Scindia’s vakeel, whose commission 
was, to importune him on the subject of pecuniary 
relief. A discussion ensued on the two points, of 
receiving*money, and deferring the declared intention 
of crossing the Chumbul and proceeding to Kerowly, 
till the arrival of Colonel Close. ‘The result was, an 
agreement on the pat of Scindia, to return ‘and 
wait at Subbulehur, and on that of the British rest- 
dent to, afford a certain portion of pecuniary aid. 

O 
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On the 7th of April, Ameer Khan departed from 
Bhurtpore, with the avowed intention of jeining the 
army of Scindia. On the same day, the minister of 
Scindia marched towards Bhurtpore, with a large 
body of Scindia’s pindarrees, and a considerable part 
of his cavalry. Information was sent to the resident, 
that the proposed mediation was the object of the 
march. 

On the 11th, General Lake received a letter from 
the minister, who had arrived at Weir, a town si- 
tuated about fifteen miles S. W. of Bhurtpore ; stating 
that, as the British resident in the camp of Scindia had 
expressed a desire for the mediation of that sovereign; 
he had commanded him to proceed for that purpose 
to Bhurtpore. The British General replied, that, 
peace "having been concluded with the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, the advance of the minister of Scindia 
was unnecessary, and might subvert the relations of 
amity between the British government and his mas- 
ter, to whom it was highly expedient that he should 
return. Notwithstanding this, he advanced on the 
12th, with a small party of horse, within a few miles 
of Bhurtpore, whence he transmitted a message to 
the Rajah, soliciting a personal conference, which 
the Rajah declined. The minister then returned to 
Weir. Holkar, who had been obliged, on the sub- 
mission of the Rajah, to leave Bhurtpore, joined him, 
at this place, with three or four thousand exhausted 
cavalry, nearly the whole of his remaining force ; 
and both proceeded towards the camp of Saow at 
Subbulghur. 

The advance of the minister, unidiiads after the 
master had agreed to halt, the Governor-General 
regarded as an evasion, anda fraud. ‘The conduct 
of Scindia, and some intercepted letters, taken from 
an agent of Scindia dispatched to Uolkar toward 
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the close of the month of March, convinced the BOOK-VI. 
Governor-General of a coincidence in the views of C#4?- 1: 
these two chiefs. And, whether they united their 1805. 
forces for the sake of obtaining better terms of peace, 

or for the purpose of increasing their abilities for war ; 

as it would be of great importance for them, in either 

case, to prevent an accommodation between the Bri- 

tish government and Runjeet Sing, it was not doubt- 

ed, that the design of Scindia to proceed to Bhurt- 

pore had that prevention for its end. On the 11th, 

the 14th, and the 15th of April, Bappojee Scindia, 
Ameer Khan, and Holkar, respectively, joined the 

camp of Scindia, who offered to the British resi- 

dent a frivolous pretext for affording a cordial re- 
ception to each. He affirmed that Holkar, who had 
determined, he said, to renew his invasion of the 
British territories, had, in compliance with his per- 
suasions, abandoned that design, and consented to ac- 

cept his mediation for the attainment of peace. 

On the 21st of April, the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the whole of his army, moved from Bhurtpore, 
toward the position of the united chiefs; and signified 
his desire to the British resident, that he would take 
the earliest opportunity of quittmg Scindia’s camp. 
The necessity of this measure appeared to him the 
stronger from a recent event. Holkar had seized the 
person of Ambajee, for the purpose of extorting from 
him a sum of money; an audacity to which he would 
not have proceeded in the very camp of Scindia, 
without the consent of that chieftain, and a perfect 
concurrence in their views. 

On the 27th, in consequence of instructions from 
the Commander-in-Chief, the British resident solicited 
an interview with Scindia; and he thought proper to 
give notice that the object of it was, to require the 
return of Scindia from the position which he then 
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occupied, and his separation from Holkar. The 
evening of the same day was appointed; but, when 
it arrived, the attendance of the resident was not de- 
manded. All that day, and the succeeding night, 
great alarm and confusion prevailed in Scindia’s 
camp; for it was reported that the British army was 
near. On the morning of the 28th, Scindia and 
Holkar, with their respective forces, began to retreat 
with great precipitation; and pursued a difficult 
march for several days, during which heat and want 
of water destroyed a great number of men, to Sheo- 
pore, a town in the direct route to Kotah, and distant 
from that place about fifty miles. 

The resolution.-which this retreat suggested to the 
Governor-General, was, “ To adopt the necessary 
measures for cantoning the army at its several fixed 
stations. In his judgment,” he says, ‘‘ this measure, 
properly arranged, might be expected to afford suf- 
ficient protection to the British possessions even in 
the event of war; and the best security for the pre- 
servation of peace would be” (not the system of de- 
fensive alliance, but) “ such a distribution of the Bri- 
tish armies as should enable them to act against the 
enemy with vigour and celerity, if Scindia should 
commence hostilities, or Holkar again attempt to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the British territories. At 
the same time this arrangement would afford the 
means of effecting a material reduction of the heavy 
charges incident to a state of war.” Yet he had 
argued, in defence of the former war, that to keep 
the British army in a state of vigilance would be 
nearly as expensive as a state of war. 

On the 10th of May, Scindia and Holkar re-com- 
menced their retreat to Kotah; while the demand 
was still evaded of the English resident of leave to 
depart from Scindia’s camp. The opinion, entertained 
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by the Governor-General of the state of Scindia’s BOOKVI. 


counsels, at the time when he arranged the canton- C#4”: 15: 


ment of the British troops, is thus expressed, in his 1805. 


own words: “The weakness and the indolence of 
Scindia’s personal character, combined with his habits 
of levity and debauchery, have gradually subjected 
him to the uncontroled influence of his minister 
Serjee Rao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate 
principles, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned 
conduct, have rendered him odious to whatever re- 
mains of respectable among the chiefs attached to 
Scindia. Ghautka’s personal views, and irregular 
and disorderly disposition, are adverse to the esta- 
blishment of Scindia’s government upon any settled 
basis of peace and order. Ghautka is therefore an 
enemy to the treaty of alliance subsisting between 
Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Honourable Company. 
Under the guidance of such perverse councils the 
interests of Dowlut Rao Scindia have actually been 
sacrificed by Ghautka to those of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar; and it appears by the report of the acting 
resident, contained in his despatch of the 9th of May, 
that in the absence of Serjee Rao Ghautka, the func- 
tions of the administration are actually discharged by 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar.” 

With respect to Holkar, the Governor-General 
was of opition, that his turbulent disposition and 
predatory habits would never allow him to submit to 
restraint, “ excepting only in the last extremity of 
ruined fortune:” And that, as no terms of accom- 
modation, such as he would accept, could be offered 
to him, without the appearance of concession, no ar- 
rangement with him ought to be thought of, except 
on terms previously solicited by himself, and such as 
would deprive him of the means of disturbing the 
possessions of the British government and its alhes. 

vor.. vf. 2 1. 
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He predicted, and there was abundant reason for 
the anticipation, that the confederacy between Holkar 
and Scindia would be of short duration. In that 
case, provided Scindia abstained from actual aggres- — 
sion upon the British state or its allics, the existing 
treaty of peace might still, he thought, be preserved.’ 

About the beginning of June, the confederate chief- 
tains proceeded in a westerly direction towards 
Ajmere. For the countenance or aid they had re- 
ceived, or might be expected to receive, in that quar- 
ter, from the petty princes who had entered into the 
Governor-General's system of Alliance, that Governor 
provided the following legitimate apology. “ The 
conduct of the petty chiefs of Hindostan, and of the 
Rajpoot states, must necessarily be regulated by the 
progress of events. None of those chiefs possesses 
singly the power of resisting the forces of the con- 
federates, and any effectnal combination among those 
chiefs is rendered impracticable by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudices, and 
by the insuperable operation of immemorial usages 
and customs. They arc therefore compelled to sub- 
mit to exactions enforced by the vicinity of a superior 
force, and their preservation and their interests are 
concerned in supporting the cause of that power, 
which, engaged in a contest with another state, ap- 
pears to be successful, and in abstaining from any 
opposition to either of the belligerent powers which 
possesses the means of punishing their resistance.” 
In contracting alliances with the petty states of Hin- 


1 Printed papers, ut supra, No. 28; Extract of a Letter from the 
Governor-General, 7th June, 1805, relative to Guahor and Gohud, 
with cuclosures, p. 167—2034, and copy of a Letter from ditto, 31st 
May, with enclosures, p. 5-—~148. 

¢ Cumpare with these grounds of action, those kud down by Mr. 
Hastings, in regard to the Rohillas. 
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dostan the British government has never entertained BOOK VI. 
the vain expectation of deriving from them the bene- “™4?: 1*- 
fits of an active opposition to the power of the Mah- jos. 
ratta chieftains, or even of an absolute neutrality, 
excepting under circumstances which should enable 
us to protect them against the power of the enemy. 
At the same time the actual or expected superiority 
and success of the confederates can alone induce those 
states to unite their exertions with those of the enemy 
in active operations against the British power.” It 
is not easy to see, what utility could exist in alli- 
ances, of which these were to be the only results. 

In the early part of June, intelligence was trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General by the resident in 
Scindia’s camp, whom Scindia, in spite of reiterated 
applications, had still detained, of the probability of 
an important change in the councils of that chieftain, 
by the dismission of Serjee Rao Ghautka the minister, 
and the appointment of Ambajee in his stead. Though 
it appeared that the ascendancy of Holkar in the 
councils of Scindia was the cause of the expected 
change, the Governor-General was disposed to believe 
that it increased all the probabilities of a speedy disso- 
tion of the confederacy; as Ambajee, it was likely, 
would favour the projects of Holkar no longer than 
necessity required. 

On the 17th of June, the acting resident delivered 
to Scindia a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, de- 
claring, that if he were not permitted to quit the 
camp in ten days, the relations subsisting between 
the two states would be regarded as no longer binding 
on the British government. In some supposed incon- 
sistency in the letters of the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief, Scindia found a pretext for 
delay, requiring time to apply for elucidation to the 
Cominander-in-Chief. ° 

° ZU. 
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pookvi. All pretext on this ground being removed, the 
CuaP. 13. Governor-General concluded, that, if Scindia any 
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longer persisted in his refusal to dismiss the resident, 
it was a sufficient proof of the necessity of war; and if 
war had become necessary, that it should not be de- 
layed. Instructions were, therefore, addressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, by which he was directed 
to be prepared for active operations against the con- 
federate forces of Scindia and Holkar, as soon as the 
season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the days allowed 
to precede the departure of the resident agreeably to 
the demand of the Commander-in-Chief, he was vi- 
sited by one of the principal servants of Scindia. 
The object of the conference was, to prevail upon the 
resident to wave his demand of dismission. On this 
occasion, the strongest professions of amicable inten- 
tions with respect to the British government were 
made on the part of Scindia; and his extreme reluct- 
ance to part with the resident was ascribed to the 
appearance which would thence arise of enmity 
between the states; while he would by no means 
allow that detention could be considered as a sufficient 
motive for war.’ 

Thus stood the relations between the British state 
and the Mahratta chiefs, when the Marquis Corn- 
wallis arrived in India. In the month of December, 
1803, the Marquis Wellesley had notified to the 
Court of Directors his intention of resigning the 
government of India, and of returning to Europe, as 
soon as the negotiations with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, should be conducted to a 
conclusion. The hostilities, in which the Company 


'! Dispatch of the Governor-General, dated 30th July, 1905, with 
its evclosures, No, 26 ut supra, p. 227—248 
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became involved with Holkar, induced him to defer BOOK VI. 
the execution of his intentions; and, even in the #4? 18- 
month of March, 1805, though he expressed his in- 
creasing solicitude, in the declining state of his 
health, to be relieved from the cares and toils of g0- 
vernment, and to return to a more genial climate, he 
declared his resolution not to abandon his post, till 
the tranquillity and order of the British empire in 
India should rest on a secure and permanent basis.? 
Before this time, however, measures had been con- 
templated in England for a change in the adminis- 
tration of India. The Directors, and the Ministry 
themselves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation 
of the Indian debt, and the pecuniary difficulties 
which pressed upon the Company. Lord Wellesley 
was regarded as a very expensive and ambitious ruler; 
the greater part of his administration had been a 
scene of war and conquest; war and conquest in In- 
dia had been successfully held forth to the British na- 
tion, as at once hostile to the British interests, and 
cruel to the people of India; with a ruler, possessing 
the dispositions of Lord Wellesley, it was supposed, 
that the chances of war would always outnumber 
the chances for peace; the popular voice, which 
often governs the cabinets of princes, ascribed a cha- 
racter of moderation and sageness to the Marquis 
Cornwallis; and to those who longed for peace and 
an overflowing exchequer in India it appeared, that 
the return of this nobleman would afford a remedy 
for every disorder. Though bénding under years 
and infirmities, his own judgment, and that of the 
parties on whom the choice depended, succeeded in 
sending him, in the prospect, to a probable, in the 
event, to an actual, grave. 


1805, 


! No. 35, ut supra, p. 235. © 
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Wellesley’s Policy condemned by Cornwallis. 


He arrived at Calcutta on the 30th of July, 1805; 
and on the same day took the oaths in Council, and 
assumed the government. On the Ist of August he 
announced this event to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, in an overland despatch ; in which 
he added, “ Finding, to my great concern, that we 
are still at war with Holkar, and that we can hardly 
be said to be at peace with Scindia, I have determined 
to proceed immediately to the upper provinces, that I 
may be at hand to avail myself of the interval which 
the present rainy season must occasion in our military 
operations, to endeavour, if it can be done without a 
sacrifice of our honour, to terminate, by negotiation, 
a contest, in which the most brilliant success can af- 
ford us no solid benefit, and which, if it should con- 
tinue, must involve us in pecuniary difficulties which 
we shall hardly be able to surmount.” 

The extent of the condemnation, thus speedily 
pronounced on the policy of his predecessor, was 
somewhat equivocal, The meaning might be, either 
that so much success had already been gained in the 
contest, that no further success would be of any ad- 
vantage ; or, that it was a contest, in which from the 
beginning, “ the most brilliant success could afford no 
solid benefit.” 

Lord Cornwallis lost no time in commencing his 


journey to the upper provinces. In a letter of his, 


dated on the river, August 9th, 1805, he informed 
the Court of Directors, that “one of the first objects 
to which his attention had been directed, was, an 
inquiry into the state of their finances. The result,” 
he says, “ of this inquiry affords the most discourag- 
ing prospects; and has convinced me, that unless 
some very speedy measures are taken to reduce our 
expenses, it will be impossible to meet with effect the 
contingency of a renewed war with Scindia and those 
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powers who may be disposed to confederate with BOOK VI. 
him.” The only source of relief to which it appeared “#4”: 13: 
that he could have immediate recourse, was the 1805. 
reduction of as many as possible of the irregular 
troops. 

Among the measures of Lord Wellesley, already 
described, for reducing the power of the Mahratta 
princes at the commencement of the war, was that of 
encouraging, by offers of engagement in the British 
service, the officers, employed by those princes, to desert 
with their troops. ‘The number of those who came over 
to the British service became at last very considerable; 
and the expense exceedingly severe. Measures had 
been taken to lessen the burthen, before the close of the 
late administration ; and the expense had been re- 
duced from the sum of 5,83,669 rupees per month, to 
that of 3,90,455. The expense appeared, and with 
justice, in so very serious a light to Lord Cornwallis, 
that the troops in question he declared, “ would cer- 
tainly be less formidable if opposed to the British 
government in the field, than while they remained so 
distressing a drain upon its resources.” A formida- 
ble impediment however opposed the dismission even 
of those to whom the faith of the government was in 
no degree pledged; because their pay was several 
months in arrear, as well as that of the rest of the 
army, and there was no money in the treasury for 
its discharge. In this exigency the Governor-Gene- 
ral resolved to detain the treasure which the Directors 
had sent for China; and apprised them of this 
intention by his letter, dated on the 9th of August. 
In another letter, dated on the 28th of the same 
month, he says, “I have already, represented to your 
TIonourable Committee, the extreme pecuniary em- 
barrassments in which I have found this government 
involved: every part of the army, and every brauch 
of the public departments attached to it, even in 
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BOOK VI. their present stationary positions, are suffering severe 
Cuar. 18. distress from an accumulation of arrears; and if, un- 
4805, fortunately, it should become indispensably necessary 
. to put the troops again in motion, I hardly know 
how the difficulties of providing funds for such an 

event are to be surmounted.”* 

The next part of the late system of government, 
jn which the Governor-General thought it necessary 
to interfere, was the scheme of alliances. On that 
subject his sentiments differed widely from those of 
the ruler who had gone before him. 

In a letter, dated the 20th of July, 1805, Colonel 
Close, resident at Poona, had stated to the Governor- 
General, that he had obtained an interview with one 
of the principal officers of the Peshwa’s government, 
“ with whom,” says he, “ I conversed largely on the 
present distracted conduct of the Poona government ; 
pointing out to him, that, owing to the want of capa- 
city and good intention on the part of the Dewan, 
the Peshwa, instead of enjoying that ease of mind 
and honourable comfort, which his alliance with the 
British government was calculated to bestow upon 
him, was kept in a constant state of anxiety, either by 
remonstrances necessarily made to his-Dewan by the 
British resident, or by the disobedience and wicked 
conduct of the persons placed by the Dewan in 
the civil and military charge of his Highness’s terri- 
tories, which, instead of yielding a revenue for his 
Highness’s treasury, went only to maintain a set of 
abandoned men, whose first object is obtaining au- 
thority to assemble bands of freebooters, and then, 
acting for themselves, hold his Highness’s govern- 
ment at defiance.” 


i Copies of all letters from the late Marquis Cornwallis, &c. ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 19th February, 1808, p. 3, 
4,and 6. For the reduction of the irregular troops by Lord Wellesley, 
see the letter of the Commander-in-Chief, No 23, ut supra, p. 243. 
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A despatch from the Marquis Cornwallis to Colo- Book v1. 
nel Close, signed by the secretary to Government, [#4 15- 
and dated on the river near Plassey, the 18th of 
August, 1805, says, “ The information which the 
Governor-General has obtained since his Lofdship’s 
arrival at Fort William, respecting the state of 
affairs at the court of Poona, and especially the com- 
munications contained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have enabled his Lordship to form a 
correct judgment of the condition of his Highness the 
Peshwa’s government. His Lordship observes, with 
deep concern, the utter inefficiency of the Peshwa’s 
authority, to maintain the allegiance and subordination 
of his officers and subjects; to secure the resources of 
his country ; or to command the services of his troops, 
His Highness is compelled to solicit the interference 
of the British government, ta repress civil commo- 
tion among the public officers of his government, and 
to provide the means of paying the troops which, by 
treaty, he is pledged to furnish for the service of the 
war. His Highness himself, solicitous only of personal 
ease and security, seems disposed to leave to the 
British goverment the internal regulation of his domi- 
nions, and the suppression of that anarchy and con- 
fusion which is the necessary result of a weak and 
inefficient government.—-We are thus reduced to the 
alternative, either of mixing in all the disorder and 
contentions, incident to the loose and inefficient con. 
dition of the Peshwa’s administration: or of suffermg 
the government and dominion of his Highness to be 
completely overthrown by the unrestrained effects of 
general anarchy and rebellion.—Under such circum- 
stances, the alliance with the Peshwa, far from being 
productive of any advantages to the Company, must 
involve us in inextricable diffculty, and become an 
intolerable burthen upon us.” 

The Governor-General alludes to certain circum- 
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stances: but the question is, whether these very 
circumstances are not the natural result of such an 
alliance, not with the Peshwa exclusively, but any one 
of the native states; and whether there is any rational 
medium between abstinence from all connexion 
with these states, and the awowed conquest of 
them, the complete substitution, at once, of the Bri- 
tish government to their own wretched system of 
mis-rule. 

The Governor-General recurs to his former opi- 
nions respecting the impolicy of all connexion with 
the Mahratta states; opinions of which the reason 
was not confined to the Mahratta states; and he 
says, “ It must be in your recollection, that, during 
Marquis Cornwallis’s former administration, his 
Lordship foreseeing the evils of mixing in the laby- 
rinth of Mahratta politics, and Mahratta contentions, 
sedulously avoided that sort of connexion with the 
Peshwa’s government, which was calculated to involve 
the Company im the difficulties and embarrassments 
of our actual situation. The evils, however, which 
his Lordship then anticipated from such an alliance, 
appear to his Lordship to have been exceeded by 
those which have actually occurred under the opcera- 
tion of the treaty of Bassein.”’ 

The views of Lord Cornwallis were less clear and 
decided with regard to the Nizam, although his obser- 
vations, addressed to the resident at Hyderabad, under 
date the 21st of August, 1805, announced the exist- 
ence of the same evils, resulting from the alliance 
with the Nizam, as resulted from that with the 
Peshwa; that is, a total dissolution of the cnergics 
of government, in the hands of the native prince, 
and the necessity, on the part of the British, of exer- 
cising all the functions of government under infinite 
disadvantages. “ The Governor-General,” says that 
address, “ observes, with great regret, the dézrce of 
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interference exercised by the British government, BOOK VI. 
through the channels of its representative, in the “™*? 1% 
internal administration of the government of Hyde- 1806. 
rabad. It appears to his Lordship to have entirely 
changed the nature of the relations originally estab- 
lished between the British government and the state 
of Hyderabad. His Lordship is aware, that this 
undesirable degree of interference and ascendency in 
the counsels of the state of Hyderabad, is to be 
ascribed to the gradual decay of the energies of go- 
vernment; to the defect of efficient instruments of 
authority ; to the circumstances which attended the 
nomination of the present ministers; and to the 
personal character of his Highness Secunder Jah.— 
But the evils, which appear to his Lordship to be the 
necessary result of such a system of interference and 
paramount ascendency in the government of Hyde- 
rabad, greatly exceed those which the maintenance 
of that system is calculated to prevent.—The former 
are of a nature more extensive and more durable; 
and affect the general interests and character of the 
British government, throughout the whole peninsula 
of India. The evils of an opposite system are com- 
paratively local and temporary; although rendered 
more dangerous at the present moment, by the proba- 
ble effects of a belief which, however unjust, appears 
to be too generally entertained, of a systematic design 
on the part of the British government to establish its 
control and authority over every state in India.—It 1s 
the primary object of his Lordship’s policy to remove 
this unfavourable and dangerous impression, by 
abstaining in the utmost degree practicable, consist- 
ently with the general security of the Company's 
dominions, from all interferertte in the internal con- 
cerns of other states. His Lordship considers even 
the preservation of our actual alliances to be an 
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BOOK VI. object of inferior importance to that of regaining the 
Cuar. 18. confidence, and removing the jealousies and suspicions, 
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of surrounding states.” 

In terms exactly correspondent, the Governor- 
General wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors. In a letter enclosing the above dis- 
patches, dated on the river near Rage Mahl, on the 
28th of August, he says; “ One of the most import- 
ant, and, in my opinion, not the least unfortunate 
consequences of the subsisting state of our alliances, 
has been the gradual, increasing ascendency of the 
British influence and authority, exercised through 
the medium of our residents, at the courts of Poona 
and Hyderabad. The weak and wretched state of 
the Peshwa’s internal government cannot be more 
forcibly described than in the enclosed despatch, 
recently received from Colonel Close. And I have 
reason to believe, that the authority of the Soubah of 
the Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast to 
the same state of inefficiency and weakness. The 
evils likely to ensue from the above statement are 
sufficiently obvious; but the remedy to be applied to 
them is unhappily not so apparent.—In the hope, that 
by degrees, we may be able to withdraw ourselves 
from the disgraceful participation in which we should 
be involved, by mixing ourselves in all the intrigues, 
oppression, and chicanery of the active management 
of distracted and dislocated provinces, I have ordered 
those letters to be addressed to the residents at the 
courts of Hyderabad and Poona, of which copies are 
herewith enclosed.” ? 

The conduct which Lord Cornwallis determined to 
pursue in regard to the relations between the British 


' Papers, ut supra, ordered to be printed 19th of February, 1808, 
p. d—13. 
"4 ¢ 
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state and the belligerent or contumacious chiefs, BOOK VI. 
Holkar and Scindia, was lastly disclosed. His senti- “24”: 15 
ments on that subject, were addressed in a despatch jgo¢, 
to General, then Lord Lake, on the 19th of September. 

In this he declared that “the first, and most im- 
portant object of his attention was, a satisfactory 
adjustment of all differences between the British 
government and Dowlut Row Scindia.” To the 
accomplishment of this primary object of his desire, 
he conceived that two things only operated in the 
character of material obstructions: the detention by 
Scindia of the British resident; and the retention, by 
the British government, of the fortress of Gualior, 
and the province of Gohud. 

The British Governor had made up his mind with 
regard to both causes of dissension. With regard 
to the first, he says, “I deem it proper to apprize your 
Lordship, that as a mere point of honour, I am dis- 
posed to compromise, or even to abandon, the demand 
which has been so repeatedly, and so urgently made, 
for the release of the British residency, if it should 
ultimately prove to be the only obstacle to a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of affairs with Dowlut Row Scindia.” 
With regard to the second, he says, “ It is, in my 
decided opinion, desirable to abandon our possession 
of Gualior, and our connexion with Gohud, indepen- 
dently of any reference to a settlement of diffes 
rences with Dowlut Row Scindia: I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in resolving to transfer to Dowlut Row 
Scindia the possession of that fortress and territory.” 

This accordingly formed the basis of the scheme 
of pacification planned by the Governor-General. 
On his part, Scindia was to be required to resign his 
claim to the jaghires and pehsions, stipulation for 
which had been made in the preceding treaty; to 
make a provision for the Rana of Gohud, to the 
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BOOK Vi. extent of two and a half, or three lacs of rupees per 
Cuar. 15- annum; and to make compensation for the loss sus- 


1805, 


tained by the plunder of the residency: On the other 
hand, the Jynegur tribute, amounting to the annual 
sum of three lacs of rupees, might be restored to 
Scindia;, and leave might be given him, to station a 
force in Dholapoor, Barec, and Rajah Kerree, the 
districts reserved to him in the Dooab, as the private 
estates of his family. 

With regard to Jeswunt Row Holkar, Cornwallis 
declared it to be his intention to restore to that 
chieftain the whole of the territories and possessions 
which had been conquered from him by the British 
arms. 

Two important subjects of regulation yet remained: 
those minor princes in the region of the Jumna, with 
whom the British government had formed connec- 
tions: and the territory to the westward and svuth- 
ward of Delhi, of which that government had not yct 
disposed. The plan of the Governor-General was, to 
give up both. He purposed to divide the territory 
among the princes with whom the British government 
had formed connections; and to reconcile those 
princes to the renunciation of the engagements which 
the British government had contracted with them, by 
the allurement of the territory which they were about 
to receive. His plan was to assign jaghires, in pro- 
portion to their claims, to those of least consideration ; 
and to divide the remainder between the Rajahs of 
Macherry and Bhurtpore. Fle meant that the Bri- 
tish government should remain wholly exempt from 
any obligation to ensure or defend the possession of 
the territories which it thus conferred. He expressed 
a hope, that those princts, by means of a union among 
themselves, might, in the reduced condition of Scin- 
dia, have sufficient powcr for their own defence. 

6 ' 
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“But even the probability,” he adds, “ of Scindia’s BOOK VI. 
ultimate success would not, in my opinion, constitute “=4" 15- 
a sufficient objection to the proposed arrangement; 
being satisfied of the expediency even of admitting 
into the territories in question the power of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, rather than that we should preserve’ any 
control over, or connection with them.” Any attempt 
of Scindia, in any circumstances, against the British 
possessions in the Dooab, he pronounced to be altoge- 
ther improbable. And “ Scindia’s endeavours,” he 
said, “ to wrest their territories from the hands of 
the Rajahs of Macherry and Burthpore may be ex- 
pected to lay the foundation of interminable contests, 
which will afford ample and permanent employment 
to Scindia.” 

In the spirit of these instructions, a letter to Scindia 
had been penned on the preceding day ; intended to 
inform him that, as soon as he should release the 
British residency, Lord Lake was authorized to open 
with him a negotiation, for the conclusion of an 
arrangement, by which Gualior and Gohud might 
revert to his dominion. * 

Before these letters were received by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, the dismission of Sirjee Row Gautka, 
from the office of minister to Scindia, and the appoint- 
ment of Ambejee, had for some time taken place. 
This event, the British rulers ascribed to the disap- 
pointment of Scindia, in the hopes with which they 
supposed that Sirjee Row Gautka had nourished him, 
of finding in the union with Holkar a force with which 
the English might be opposed. Upon the dismission 
of Sirjee Row Gautka from the service of Scindia, he 
repaired to the camp of Holkar, which for some time 
had been separated from that 6f Scindia. It was the 
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BOOK Vt. interest, however, of Holkar, to preset've a connection 

Cuar. 18. Vith Scindia, which the latter was now very desirous 

ear to dissolve. Holkar offered to give no asylum to the 
discarded minister, who in a short time left his camp, 
tnd repaired to Deccan. Scindia played the double 
part, so agreeable to eastern politics; and temporized 
with Holkar till he felt assured of a favourable ad- 
justment of the subjects of difference between him 
and the British state. 

Moonshee Kavel Nyne was one of the confidential 
servants of Scindia, who had been opposed to Sirjee 
Row Gautka, and of course leaned to the British 
interests. During the ascendancy of Sirjee Row Gautka, 
Moonshee Kavel Nyne, from real or apprehended 
dread of violence, had fled from the dominions of 
Scindia; and had taken shelter under the British 
government at Delhi. Upon the first intimation, 
from the new Governor-General to the Commander- 
in-chief, of the altered tone of politics which was about 
to be introduced, Moonshee Kavel Nyne was invited 
to the camp of the Commander-in-chief; where it 
was concerted, that one of his relations should speak 
to Scindia, and explain to him the facility with which, 
through the medium of Moonshee Kavel Nyne, he 
might open a negotiation, calculated to save him from 
thie dangers with which he was encompassed. Scindia 
was eager to embrace the expedient ; and immediately 
sent proposals through the medium of Kavel Nyne. 
By this contrivance, the British commander stood 
upon the vantage ground; and stated, that he could 
attend to no proposition, while the British residency 
was detained. Upon this communication, the resi- 
dency was dismissed; and was upon its march to the 
British territories, while the Commander-in-chief had 
forwarded to Scindia a plan of settlement, fashioned 
a little accordmg to the views of the Governor- 
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General, before the Governor-General’s instructions of BOOK VI. 
the 19th of September, and his letter to Scindia, ar- #4?: 1% 
rived in the British camp. 1805. 

Impressed by dread of the effects, which the mani- 
festation of so eager a desire for peace, and the ap- 
pearance of indecision in the British counsels, if, one 
proposal being sent, another should immediately 
follow, might produce upon Mahratta minds; while 
at the same time he was strongly persuaded of the 
impolicy of the measures which the Governor-General 
had enjomed; the Commander-in-chief took upon 
himself to detain the letter addressed to Scindia, and 
to represent to the Governor-General the views 
which operated upon his mind. 

Apologizing for the interposition of any delay in 
carrying the commands of the Governor-General into 
effect, by the alteration which had taken place in the 
state of affairs, and announcing the actual transmission 
of aplan of settlement which it was probable that Scindia 
would accept, the Commander-in-chief proceeded to 
represent; first, that it would be inconsistent with 
the interests of the British state to let the Mahrattas 
regain a footing in the upper provinces of India ; 
secondly, that it would be inconsistent with the jus- 
tice and honour of the British state to relinquish the 
engagements which it had formed with the minor 
princes on the Mahratta frontier. 

1. If the Mahrattas were thrown hack from the 
Company’s frontier, to the distance originally planned, 
a strong barrier would he interposed between them in 
every direction. To the north-west, the countries of 
Hurrianah, Bicaneer, Jodepore, and the northern parts 
of Jeypore, and the Shekaotee¢ dry, sandy, moun- 
tainous, inhabited by a warlike race; could not be 
crossed by a hostile army without the greatest diff- 
culty and Ipss. The roads farther south, by Mewat 
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or Bhurtpore, somewhat less impassable, but more 
than 150 miles in length to the Jumna, through a 
country with many difficult passes, strong towns, and 
a warlike and predatory population, would, under a 
union with the chiefs in that direction, and a well- 
established line of defence on the part of the British 
government, be impracticable to a Mahratta army. 
Though from the southern part of the territories of 
Bhurtpore to the junction of the Chumbul with the 
Jumma, the approach from Malwa presented little 
difficulty, this line was short; the number of fords 
so far down the Jumna was much less than higher 
up; anda British corps, well posted, would afford, in 
this direction, all the security which could be desired. 

If the princes in this region were for a while pro- 
tected by the British government, they would recover 
from that state of disunion, poverty, and weakness, 
into which they had been thrown, partly by the 
policy, partly by the vices of the Mahratta govern- 
ments. If abandoned to themselves, they would 
soon be all subdued, either by Scindia, or some other 
conquering hero; and a state of things would be in- 
troduced, in the highest degree unfavourable to the in- 
terests of the British government. “These petty states, 
would first quarrel with each other; would then call 
in the different native powers in their vicinity, to their 
respective aid; and large armies of irregulars would 
be contending upon the frontier of our most fertile 
provinces; against whose eventual excesses there 
would be no well-grounded security but a military 
force in a state of constant preparation.” The mili- 
tary habits of the people would thus be nourished, 
instead of those habi:s of peaceful industry, which it 
was found by experience they were so ready to acquire. 
The Jumna, which it was the intention of the Go- 
vernor-General to make the boundary of the British 
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dominions, was not, as had been supposed, a barrier BOOK VI. 
of any importance; as above its junction with the aia 
Chambul, except during a few weeks in the year, it 895. 
is fordable in a variety of places, and would afford 

little security from the incursions of a predatory army, 

to the provinces in the Dooab, to Rohilcund, or the 
countries of the Vizir. 

2. The personages on the further side of the 
Jumna; Rajahs, Zemindars, Jaghiredars, and others ; 
to whom the British faith had been formally pledged, 
were numerous. From that pledge the British faith 
could not be released, unless the opposite party either 
infringed the conditions of the engagement, or freely 
allowed it to be dissolved. “I am fully satisfied,” 
says the Commander-in-Chief, “ that no inducement 
whatever would make the lesser Rajahs in this quarter 
renounce the benefit of the protection of the British 
government. Even such a proposition would excite 
in their minds the utmost alarm. They would, I 
fear, consider it as a prelude to their being sacrificed 
to the object of obtaining a peace with the Mah- 
ratttas.” 

With regard to the Rana of Gohud, he expressed 
himself convinced of the utter incapacity of that 
feeble-minded person for the business of government ; 
and, with respect to him, objected not to the arrange- 
ment which the Governor-General proposed. 

Before the Governor-General received this remon- 
strance, he was incapable of discharging the functions 
of government. His health was impaired when he 
left England; and from the commencement of his 
journey from Calcutta had rapidly declined. On the 
29th of September, he had beceme too ill to proceed, 
and was removed from his boats to a house in Gazee- 
pore, a town in the district of Benares, at which he 
had arrived. Accounts were dispatched to the Pre- 
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sidency, with intelligence that he could not survive 
many days. The evil consequences, to which the 
state was exposed, by the absurdity of those, who, at 
an eventful period, sent a man to govern India, just 
stepping into the grave, without the smallest provision 
for an event so probable as his death, began now to 
be seen. Two members alone of the Supreme 
Council, Sir George Barlow and Mr. Udney, remained 
at Calcutta. ‘‘ Under the embarrassing circum- 
stances,” says Sir George, “ attendant on this heavy 
calamity, it has been judged to be for the good of the 
public service, that I should proceed immediately. 
by relays, to Benares, to join his Lordship. for the 
purpose of assisting in the conduct of the negotiations 
for peace commenced by his Lordship, if his indispo- 
sition should continue; or of prosecuting the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion, in the ever to be deplored event 
of his Lordship’s death. The public service necessa- 
rily requires the presence of Lord Lake with the army 
in the field; and, as no provision has been made by 
the legislature for the very distressing and embar- 
rassing situation in which we are unhappily placed 
by the indisposition of Lord Cornwallis, at a crisis 
when the public imterests demand the presence of a 
competent authority near the scene of the depending 
negotiations, I have been compelled, by my sense of 
public duty, to leave the charge of that branch of the 
administration, which must be conducted at Fort 
William, in the hands of one member of the govern- 
ment. My justification for the adoption of this mea- 
sure will, I trust, be found in the unprecedented 
nature of the case, and in the pressing exigency 
which calls me from the Presidency.” 

It so happened, that affairs at that tine were easy 
to be arranged; and fell into hands of considerable 
skill. It was ‘very possible, they might have been of 
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dificult arrangement; and highly probable, when BOOK VI. 
left to chance, that they might have fallen into hands oe 
incapable of the task. Of sending a dying man to 1805. 
govern India, without foreseeing the chance of his ~ 
death, how many evils, in that case, might have been 
the direful consequence ? * 

Lord Cornwallis lingered to the 5th of October; 
and then expired. During the last month he 
remained, for the greatest part of the morning, in 
a state of weakness approaching to insensibility. Till 
near the last, he revived a little towards the evening ; 
was dressed, heard the dispatches, and gave instruc- 
tions for the letters which were to be written. By 
the persons who attended him, it was stated, that 
even in this condition his mind displayed a consider- 
able portion of its original force.” Without remind- 
ing ourselves of the partiality of these reporters, and 
going so far as to admit the possibility of the force 
which is spoken of, we cannot help seeing that it 
could exert itself on those subjects only with which 
the mind was already familiar. Where was the 
strength to perform the process of fresh inquiry; to 
collect, and to fix in the mind the knowledge neces- 
sary to lay the basis of action in a,state of things to 
a great degree new ? 

The duties and rank of Supreme Ruler devolved, 
of course, on Sir George Barlow, a civil servant of 
the Company, who had ascended with reputation 
through the several gradations of office, to the dignity 
of senior member of the Supreme Council, when Lord 
Cornwallis expired. The new Governor-General lost 
no time in making reply to the representation which 
the Commander-in-Chief had addressed to Lord Corn- 


1 Papers, (1806) ut supra, No. 11, p. 5—13; No. 17; and No. 25, 
p. 8 and 4. 
2 Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 413 sf 
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resolution to adhere to the plan of his predecessor, 
in “ abandoning all connection with the petty states, 
and, generally, with the territories to the westward 
of the Jumna.” “ This resolution,” he added, “ is 
founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general principles to the provisions 
of thé legislature, and to the orders of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors; but also upon my conviction 
of their expediency, with a view to the permanent 
establishment of the British interests in India.” 

1. With respect to the security, which, in the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, would be sacri- 
ficed to this policy, Sir George observed, that it was 
the declared resolution even of Marquis Wellesley, 
“ to render, generally, the Jumna the boundary of the 
British possessions north of Bundelcund, retaining 
such posts, and such an extent of country on the right 
bank of that river, as might appear to be necessary 
for the purposes of effectual defence.” The security 
of the British empire must, he said, be derived from 
one or other of two sources; either, first, from estab- 
lishing a controlling power over all the states of 
India; or, secondly, from the contentions and wars, 
sure to prevail among those states, if left to them- 
selves, combined with efficient measures of defence 
on the part of the Bnitish government itself. With 
regard to the first of these sources, “ such a system 
of control,” he observed, “ must, im ‘its nature, be 
progressive, and must ultimately tend to a system of 
universal dominion.” After this important observa- 
tion, bearing so directly on Lord Wellesley’s favourite 
scheme of subsidiary alliance, he added, “ It must 
be obvious to your Lordship, that the prosecution of 
this system is inconsistent, not only with the provi- 
sions of the legislature, but with the general principles 
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of policy which this government has uniformly pro- BOOK V3 
fessed to maintain.” The line of the Jumna, he ©" !* 
thought, might be rendered an effectual barrier against 1805. 
predatory incursions, or serious attack, by forming a 

chain of military posts on the banks of that river, 

from Calpee to the northern extremity of the British 
frontier, and retaining, for that purpose, upon the 

right bank of the Jumna, through the whole of that 
extent, a track of land, not exceeding, generally, 

eight or ten miles in breadth, subject to the operation 

of the British laws. 

2. To show that the faith was not binding which 
the British had pledged for the protection of various 
chiefs, the Governor-General employed the following 
argument: That the British government was not 
bound to keep in its own possession the territory in 
which these chiefs were situated, or on which they 
were dependent: And if it surrendered the territory, 
it dissolved the engagement which it had formed to 
protect them. Those particular persons, to whom 
pecuniary or territorial assignments had been pro- 
mised, might be provided for by jaghires, in the terri- 
tory held on the right bank of the Jumna.’ . 

Karly in the month of September, Holkar, with the 
main body of his army, moved from Ajmere, in a 
north-westerly direction, toward the country of the 
Seiks. He entered the Shekaotee, with about twelve 
thousand horse, a small body of ill-equipped infantry, 
and about thirty guns, of various calibres, most 
of them unfit for service. Skirting the country of 
the Rajah of Macherry, and the province of Re- 
warree, he proceeded to Dadree; where he left his 
infantry, guns, and about a thousand horse, under one 
of his chiefs. This chief, in’ conjunction with the 


' Letter of Sir George Barlow, dated on the river neat Chunar, 20th 
Oct. 1805; Papers, ut supra, No 18, p.5—7. 
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says Colonel Malcolm, “ was a complete vindication 
of our insulted honour.” ‘Truckling to the master, 
you struek a blow at the servant, who, in no possible 
shape, was responsible to you; and this you were 
pleased to consider as a vindication of honour ! 

As this treaty appeared to the Governor-General 
to impose upon the British government the obli- 
gation of protecting the states and chieftains, north 
of the Chumbul, from Kotah to the Jumna, he in- 
sisted that two declaratory articles should be an- 
nexed, by which that inconvenience might be wholly 
avoided. 

During the negotiations, which preceded the sig- 
nature of this treaty, Lord Lake was marching in 
pursuit of Holkar. That chieftain, from the day on 
which the British General took the field, continued 
merely to fly before him. Totally disappointed in 
his hopes of assistance from the Seik chiefs, and re- 
duced at last to the extremity of distress, he sent 
agents, with an application for peace, to the British 
camp. As the British commander had instructions 
to grant terms far more favourable than the enemy 
had any reason to expect, the negotiation was spee- 
dily terminated ; and on the 24th of December, 1805, 
a treaty was signed at Raipoor Ghaut, on the banks 
of the river Beah, the ancient Hyphasis, to which 
Holkar had carried his flight. By this treaty, Holkar 
renounced all his rights to every place on the northern 
side of the Chumbul; all his claims on Koonah and 
Bundelcund, and upon the British government, or its 
allies ; and agreed not to entertain Europeans in his 
service, without the consent of the British govern- 
ment. On these conditions, he was allowed to return 
to his own dominions; but by a route prescribed, 
and without injuring the territory of the British go- 
vernment, or its allies. The British government, on 
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the other hand, agreed, not to interfere with any of BOOK VI. 
the possessions or dependancies of Holkar, south of ©#4?: 1: 
the Chumbul; and to restore the forts and territories y 45. 
captured by the British forces on the southern side 
of the rivers Taptee and Godavery. An article was 
inserted, by which Holkar was bound never to admit 
Sirjee Rao Gautka into his council or service. This 
article, however, as well as the correspondent article 
in the treaty with Scindia, were, after a few months, 
annulled, in consequence of a report that Sirjee Rao 
Gautka was about to join Holkar. In such a case, 
those articles might have created an embarrassment ; 
“ which, agreeably,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to the 
policy of that day, it was deemed prudent to avoid.” 

Sir George Barlow made an alteration in this 
treaty, as he did in that with Scindia, which was sent 
to him for confirmation. The territories of Holkar, 
north of the Chumbul, would involve the British 
government in expense and trouble, either to gua- 
rantee or to keep them: He, therefore, annexed a 
clause, for leaving them to Holkar. 

Acting apon his determination to break loose from 
the engagements, formed with the minor states and 
chieftains, between the Mahratta frontier and the 
Douab, the Governor-General disregarded the remon- 
strances which were made by the Commander-in- 
Chief, in favour, more especially, of the Rajah of 
Boondee, and the Rajah of Jyepore. Lord Lake 
represented, that the district of Boondee, though not 
material in point of extent, was highly important, as 
commanding a principal pass into the northern pro- 
vinces of the British empire; that the Rajah, steady 
in his friendship, and eminent for his services to the 
British government, had excited the utmost rage of 
Holkar, to whom he was tributary, by the great aid 
which he had rendered to Colonel, Monson, during 
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BOOK VI. his retreat; and that neither justice, nor honour, al- 
“tar: 5 Jowed him to be delivered over to the vengeance of 
1805. his barbarous foe. The resolution of the Governor- 
General remained unchangeable, and by the article 
which he annexed to the treaty with Holkar, that 
chief was set free to do what he would with the 

Rajah of Boondee. 

The Rajah of Jyepore had entered into the system 
of defensive alliance with the British state, at an 
early period of the war with Scindia; but, for a 
time, showed himself little disposed to be of any ad- 
vantage; and Cornwallis, by a letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 3d of August, had directed 
the alliance to be treated as dissolved. At that time, 
however, the united armies of Scindia and Holkar 
were on the frontiers of Jyepore, and the Bombay 
army, which had marched to a place not far from 
the capital, was drawing most of its supplies from 
the territories of the Rajah. In these circumstances, 
Lord Lake, before the receipt of the letter of Lord 
Cornwallis, had encouraged the Rajah to found a 
claim for British protection on the services which it 
was now in his power to render. He had also pre- 
vailed upon Lord Cornwallis to suspend the disso- 
lution of the alliance. When Holkar, during the 
month of October, passed to the north in the direc- 
tion of Jyepore, Lord Lake had exhorted the Rajah 
to discharge the duties of a faithful ally, under assu- 
rances of British protection; the Rajah, on his part, 
had joined the Bombay army under General Jones, 
and, by his aid. and the supplies derived from his 
country, had enabled that General to maintain a po- 
sition of the greatest importance to the operations of 
the war; and if, acccrding to expectation, Holkar 
had retreated in that direction, no doubt was enter- 
tained that effective assistauce would have been re- 
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ceived from the troops of the Rajah. #n the opinion, Book V1. 
therefore, of the Commander-in-Chief, the Rajah of ©#4?: 15: 
Jyepore, who was exposed to a speedy attack from 1805. 
both Scindia and Holkar, the moment that British 
protection was withdrawn, could not be left exposed 

to their rapacity and vengeance, without a stain upon 

the British name. ‘These expostulations altered not 

the resolutions of Sir George Barlow, who considered 

the obligations of the British government as dissolved 

by the early appearances of disaffection on the part 

of the Rajah, and not restored by his subsequent de- 

serts. He would not even listen to the Commander- 
in-Chief, requesting that he would defer the renun- 

ciation of the alliance till the time when Holkar, who 

was pledged by the treaty to return immediately to 

his dominions, should have passed the territories of 

the Rajah. On the contrary, he directed that the 
renunciation should be immediately declared, lest 
Holkar, in passing, should commit excesses, which, 
otherwise, 1t would be necessary for the British go- 
vernment to resent. Lord Lake was afterwards 
compelled to receive the bitter reproaches of the 
Rajah, through the mouth of one of his agents, at 

Delhi. 

Regarding the treaties, with the Rajahs of Ma- 
cherry and Bhartpore, as still imposing obligations 
upon the British government, the Governor-General 
directed the Commander-in-Chief to enter into a 
negotiation with them; and to offer them considerable 
accessions of territory as a return for their consent to 
the dissolution of the alliance. But Lake, appre- 
hending that even the rumour of any such intention 
on the part of the British government would again 
set loose the powers of upfoar and destruction in 
that part of India, represented his apprehensions in 
such alarming colours, that Sir George, though he 
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BOOK VI. declared his resolution unchanged, disclaimed any 
Cuar. 13. desire for precipitation; and the Rajahs of Bhurt- 
1805, pore and Macherry, with the chiefs in their vicinity, 


were not, at that time, deprived of the protection of 
the British power.’ 

It remains, that the financial results of the opera- 
tions of government from the close of the first admi- 
nistration of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the present 
remarkable era, should now be adduced. As regards 
the British nation, it is in these results that the good 
or evil of its operations in India is wholly to be found. 
If India affords a surplus revenue which can be sent 
to England, thus far is India beneficial to England. 
If the revenue of India is not equal to the expense of 
governing India, then is India a burthen and a drain 
to England. This is only an application of the prin- 
ciple, according to which the advantage or disad- 
vantage of new territory, in general, is to be esti- 
mated. If the new territory increases the revenue 
more than the charges, it is advantageous; if it in- 
creases the charges in proportion to the revenue, it is 
hurtful. It is also to be observed, that the interest 
and redemption of the money expended in making 
the acquisition must be taken into the account. If it 
has been made by a war, for example ; the whole ex- 
pense of the war must be taken into the account. 
And the new territory must increase the revenue be- 
yond the charges in a degree adequate to the interest 
and redemption of the whole sum expended in the war, 
otherwise the acquisition is a positive loss. If the 


' Collection of Treaties in India (published 1812), p. 290—297. 
Malcolm's Sketch, p. 406~—436. On the negotiation of the new treaties 
with Scindia and Holkar, and on the discussions relative to the disso- 
lution of the alliance with the minor states, the official documents, which 
have yet been printed, furnish scanty information. The supply afforded 
by Sir John Malcolm is peculiarly authentic, as he was the negotiator 
and agent, through whem almost every thing was transacted 
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surplus of the revenue were the same after the acqui- BOOK VI. 
sition as before, the whole expense of the war would C#4?: '8- 
be lost; the nation would not be the richer for the 1805. 
acquisition, but the poorer: it would have been its 
wisdom to have abstained from the war, and to rest 
contented with the territory which it possessed. If 
the revenue, after the acquisition, is lessened in pro- 
portion to the charge ; if the surplus of the revenue is 
diminished, or the deficit enlarged ; in that case, the 
loss is not confined to that of the whole expense of 
the war; it is all that, and more; it is the expense of 
the war, added to the sum by which the balance of 
the annual receipt and expenditure is deteriorated. 

With this principle in view, the following state- 
ments will require but little explanation. 

In the year 1793-4, the revenues in India amount- 
ed to 8,276,770/.; the whole of the charges, includ- 
ing supplies to the outlying settlements, and the 
interest of debts, amounted to 6,633,951/. There 
was consequently a surplus of revenue to the amount 
of 1,642,8192. 

But this favourable appearance was the result of 
merely temporary causes; for in the course of four 
years, though years of peace, and with an economical 
ruler, it gradually vanished ; and in the year 1797-8, 
when the administration of Marquis Wellesley com- 
menced, there was a deficit of revenue, or a surplus 
of charge. The revenues amounted to 8,059,8802. ; 
the charges and interest to 8,178,626/.; surpassing 
the revenues by 118,746/. 

The evil was prodigiously increased by the admi- 
nistration of Marquis Wellesley ; after all the sub- 
sidies which he obtained, and all the territory which 
he added to the British dominions. In the year 
1805-6, in which he closed his administration, the 
revenues amounted to 15,403,409/,; charges and in- 
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BUOK VI. terest to 17,672,017/.; leaving a surplus of charge 
WHER IS. equal to 2,268,608/. ' 


* 1805. 


Such, at the three different periods under com- 
parison, was the state of the government of India, 
in respect to income and expenditure. Let us con- 
sider what was the cogdition of the Company at the 
same three periods in respect to debts both at home 
and in India. In 1793, the debts, both at interest 
and floating, as they appear upon the face of the 
Company’s accounts, were, in England, 7,991,078/. ;° 
in India 7,971,965/.; total 15,962,743/. In 1797, 
the debts in England were 7,916,459/.; in India 
9,142,733/.; total 17,059,1927, In 1805, they were 
6,012,196/. in England, and 25.626,631/. in India, 
in all 31,638,8272. 

In estimating the financial condition of a great 
government, the annual receipt, as compared with 
the annual expenditure. and the debt, where debt 
is incurred, are the only circumstances, usually, which 
are taken into reckoning, and make up the account 
The goods and effects in hand, which are necessary 
for the immediate movements of the machine, and in 
the course of immediate consumption, justly go for 
nothing; since if any part of them is taken away it 
must be immediately replaced, and cannot form a 


| The following is a table of the particulars: 


Revenues. Charges. Net Revenue. 
1793-4 £8,276,770  £6,066,924 £2,200,846 
1797-8 8,059,880 7,411,401 648,47Y 
1805-6 15,403,409 - 15,561,328 157,919 net charge. 
Supplies to Interest on Surplus Surplus 

: Out Settlements. Debts. Revenue. Charge. 
1798-4 £40,822 £526,205 £1,642,819 2 — 
1797-8 168,299 603,926 118,746 
1805-6 250,599 1,860,090 2,268,608 


> 2,992,440/. being deducted, viz. the Fast India Annuities trans- 
ferred to the Bank. Faurth Report, 1810, p. 450. 
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part of a fund available to any other purpose, with- BOOK VI. 
out diminishing some other fund to an equal de- C#4?-!3. 
gree. 1805. 

Departing from this appropriate rule, the East 
India Company has availed itself of its mercantile 
capacity, to bring forward regularly a statement of 
assets, as a compensation for its debts. ‘This, how- 
ever, is objectionable, on a second account ; because, 
according to the mode in which this statement is 
framed, it may exhibit at pleasure, either a great 
amount or a small. Some of the principal articles 
have hardly any marketable value; could produce 
little, if the Company were left to dispose of them 
to the best advantage; yet the rulers of the Com- 
pany assign to them any value which seems best cal- 
culated to answer their designs. Houses, for exam- 
ple, warehouses, forts, and other buildings, with their 
furniture, constitute a large article; set down at se- 
veral times the value probably at which they would 
sell. Debts due to the Company, and arrears of 
tribute, form another material ingredient ; of which 
a great proportion is past recovery. A specimen of 
the mode, in which the account of assets is made up, 
may be seen in the following fact: that 1,733,328, 
as due by the public for the expedition to Egypt, 
was continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, 
after the expense had been liquidated in England; 
and upwards of 2,000,000/. due to the Company by 
the Nabob of Arcot, and Rajah of Tanjore, is con- 
tinued in the Madras accounts as an asset, though 
virtually remitted and extinguished upon assuming 
the territory of the Carnatic.’ 

The account of assets, therefore, exhibited by the 
East India Company, deserves very little regard, in 


1 See the Third Report of the Committee, 1810, p. 868, and Appen- 
dix, No. 2. ry 
VOL. VI. 2N 
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BOOK VI. forming an estimate of the financial situation of the 

ea government of India. Being, however, uniformly ad- 

1905, duced, as an article of importance in the Company’s 

accounts, its presence is thus rendered necessary here. 

As the Committee of the House of Commons, formed 

in 1810, instituted a comparison between the ac- 

count of assets and debts, for the period of 1793, 

and the latest period to which their inquiries could 

extend, there will be an advantage in taking the 

same periods for the subject of that view of the assets 

which is here required. That Committee entered 

into a slight examination of the statement exhibited 

by the East India Company of assets in India, and 

by making certain large, though far from sufficient 

deductions, reduced the amount of it nearly one half. 

Unhappily they did not carry even the same degree 

of scrutiny into the statement of assets at home, and 

took it pretty nearly as made up by the Company. 

According to their adjustments the balance is ex- 
hibited thus: 


Debts, 1792-3. Assets, 1792-3. 
Home. ... 7,991,078! Home.... £9,740,832 
India.... 7,992,548 India.... 3,800,838 


Total debts 15,983,626 Total assets 13,541,670 
13,541,670 


2,441,956, the amount by which at the 
first period the debts ex- 
ceeded the supposed as- 
sets. 


1 The difference betweeu this and the debt for that year, as stated in 
the accounts, arises from the sum of 2,992,440/, East India Annuities, 
transferred to the Bank, excluded by the Committee from the Com- 
pany’s accounts. 
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Debts, 1809-10. Assets, 1809-10. 
Home.... 10,357,088 Home.... 14,504,944 
India .... 28,897,742 India.... 12,222,010 


39,254,830 26,726,954 
30,660,119 Add sundries 
as per note’ 3,933,165 
£8,594,711 
the amount by which at £30,660,119 
the second pcriod the 
debts exceeded the sup- 
posed assets.” 


To this sum is to be added 2,027.2951/., not derived 
from any intrinsic source either at home or abroad, 
but subscribed in England in 1793, and 1794, for 
the addition of one million which the Company was 
empowered to make to its capital by the new charter 
of 1793. 

The whole of the moneys which have passed into 
the Company’s treasury for capital stock, amounts to 
the sum of 7,780,000/. This remains to be added 
to the debtor side of its account. The total, then, 
of the sums on the debtor side of the account at the 
period in question, viz. the year 1809-10, was 
47,03 1,830. surpassing the whole of its assets by 
the sum of 16,374,7112. 


Goods and Stores in India in 1810, bought in Eng- 


land, not included in the account of assets ........ £2,240,060 
Balance in favour of the Company at China in 1810.. 1,306,606 
Ditto at St. Helena........ cscs cescccccecceenses 147,628 
Ditto Prince of Wales Island............ ccc sc eee £15,786 
Ditto Cape of Good Hope .... se ecee cesses cenavees 14,085 


To be added to atfount of assets £3,933,165 


* for the above statements, see Third Report, ut supra, p, 368. 
Fourth Report, ut supra, p. 459. 
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§48 Financial Results. 


oe ie Upon the statements by which was exhibited the 
‘“** financial condition of the Company at the close of the 
1805, administration of Marquis Wellesley, it may be justly 
remarked, that the expenditure at that time was an 
expenditure of war, and that the ratio between the 
ordinary revenues, and a war expenditure, affords 
not a just view of the financial effects which his ad- 
ministration produced. 

Let us take the statements for 1808-9, the last of 
the years for which we have the aid of the Committee 
of 1810, in unravelling the confusion, and removing 
the obscurity, of the Company’s accounts. ‘The go- 
vernment of India had at this time enjoyed three 
years of uninterrupted peace; when the financial ef- 
fects of the administration which closed in 1805 may 
be supposed to be sufficiently ascertained. In that 
year the revenues amounted to 15,525,055/.; the 
charges, including supplies to out-lying settlements, 
and the interest of debts, amounted to 15,551,0971. ; 
constituting a surplus of charge to the amount of 
26,042/. This was a great reduction from 2,268,608, 
the excess of charge in 1805; it was even somewhat 
less than 118,746/. the excess of charge in 1798; 
but far was this from being a state of receipt ade- 
quate to pay the interest and redeem the capital of 
that enormous sum expended by the wars to which 
the administration of Marquis Wellesley had given 
birth. The debts, as they appear upon the face of 
the accounts were, in England 10,357,088/. in 1810; 
in India 30,876,788/. in 1809, which was the last 
year of which the Committee had received the ac- 
counts. The sum of debts was therefore 41,233,876/.: 
being an addition to the sum of the debts existing in 
1805, of little less than 10,000,000/.? 


! See the second ayd fourth Reports of the Committee of 1819, 
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Among the accounts from the East India Company BOOK VI. 
which are annually presented to Parliament, is an ac- C#4?: '3- 
count entitled stock by computation. This consists of 1805, 
the debts of the Company, including every acknow- 
ledged claim, on the one side; of the whole of their 
disposable effects, on the other. On the credit side of 
this account is placed all the property which has been 
already spoken of under the name of assets, except- 
ing the greater part of what stands under the name 
of dead stock, and has little rea/, though set down 
by the Company at a great imaginary value, fixed at 
the pleasure of those who determine the shape of the 
accounts. ‘The Committee of 1810 have given the 
results which this document presents. 

On the Ist of March, 1793, the debts were less 
than the effects; in other words, there was a balance in 
favour of the concern, to the amount of 1,956,8662. 
On the Ist of March, 1810, the debts were greater 
than the effects; in other words, there was a balance 
against the concern, to the amount of 6,025,505/. 
This constitutes a deterioration during the inter- 
mediate period, amounting to 7,538,739/. To this 
the same Committee of 1810 add the money raised for 
capital stock in 1793 and 1794; and after some other 
adjustments exhibit the deterioration in those seven- 
teen years at 11,062,591. * 

To the balance of 6,025,505/. against the Com- 
pany in 1810 are to be added the sums received for 
capital stock, amounting as above to 7,780,0001.; 
exhibiting on the debit side of the Company’s account, 
a balance of 13,805,505/.; in other words, an amount 
to that extent, of legitimate claims, which there is 
nothing whatsoever in the shape of property to meet. 

As the operations of the Company are two-fold, 





1 Fourth Report, nt supra, p. 451. 
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BOOK VI. those of government and those of commerce, it is a 

Cuar. 18. question whether the unfavourable result which ap- 

‘4805, Pears on the comparison of the accounts of stock in 
the year 1793, and 1810, was produced by the 
government, or the commerce. This question the 
Committee in 1810 make an attempt to answer. 
Beside the charges which clearly belong to the go- 
vernment, and those which clearly belong to the 
commerce, there are some, of which it is doubtful 
whether they belong tothe government or the com- 
merce. The charges which the Committce represent 
as clearly belonging to the government exceed the 
receipts by 6,364,931/. Beside this amount there 
is a sum of 6,875,350/., which they represent as 
doubtful, whether it belongs to the government or 
the commerce. This constitutes an unfavourable 
balance, to the amount of 13,21£0,2817. Exclusive of 
these doultful charges, there is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and sold, or, the commercial transactions 
of the period, to the amount of 14,676,817/. 
Out of this was paid the dividends upon stock, and 
the interest upon debt in England, amounting to 
12,515,284. ; after which remained a surplus, in aid 
of government, to the amount of 2,164,5331; reduc- 
ing the unfavourable balance of 13, 240,2812. as above, 
to 110,758, the net deterioration of the period.* 

The Committee exhibited an account which was in- 
tended to show how much England gained or lost by 
India (not including China), during the period of seven- 
teen years from 1793 to 1810. During that period the 
value of property sent by England to India is stated 
at 43,808,341/.; the value received by England from 
India is stated at 42,178,640/. England therefore 


lost 1,629,701/. ° ‘ 


t Fourth Report ut supra, p. 462. App. No. 51. 
> Third Report, ut supra, p. 373. 
\ 
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We have a statement by the Court of Directors, Book vt. 


which supplies the omission of China. In the year 
1808, the financial distresses of the Company com- 
pelled the Directors to apply to parliament for relief. 
To lay a ground for the application they submitted 
an exposition of the state of the Company’s finances 
at home and abroad. In this exposition is contained 
a statement of the sums disbursed in England on 
account of India and China, and of all the property 
received from them in return, beginning with the 
year 1797-8, and ending with the year 1806-7. 
During that interval, England sent to India and 
China, value more than it received from them, to the 
amount of 5,691,689/. ! 

The peace which terminated the war with the 
Mahrattas, a few months after the period of Lord 


' The passage in the exposition itself, p. 7, requires to be seen. 
“The company have long been in the habit of paying in England poli- 
tical charges strictly appertaining to the territory. For these cnarges 
the Company never have credit in the Indian accounts. The large 
supplies of stores, and part even of the goods, sent out annually by the 
Company to India, are intended for political purposes, and the whole 
amount of them should be broughtin India to the credit of the Home 
concern from the time they are shipped; but the practice has been to 
credit the Company for them only as they were taken out from the 
Indian warehouses for use, and no losses of such articles in the way 
outwards, or in India, have ever begn brought to the credit of London 
at all. Moreover, it is evident from what has been already stated in this 
exposition, that the supplies of goods and bullion from England have 
at times at least exceeded the returns in the same period. ‘The only way 
therefore to come to an accurate conclusion, is to state all that England 
has received from India and China; and sent to or paid for India and 
China iu any given period, and thence to strike the balance. Sucha 
statement is exhibited in the accompanying paper, No.5, which begins 
with the vear 1797-8, and ends with the year 1806-7. On the one side 
thi8 statement shows all that has been sent to India and China in goods, 
stores, and bullion, and all that has been paid for bills drawn from 
thence or for political charges attaching tq the Indian territory; and on 
the other side, the statement shows all that has been sent from India and 
China in goods and bills,and all payments received here from government, 
or payments made in India for commercial charges, and also for any loss 
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Conclusion. 


Wellesley’s administration, is the last great epoch, in 
the series of British transactions, in India. With 
regard to subsequent events, the official papers, and 
other sources of information, are not sufficiently at 
command. Here, therefore, it is necessary that, for 
the present, this History should close. 


that has occurred in English exports sold there. India and China are not 
debited for goods lost in the way thither, and they are credited for goods 
sent thence which have been captured or lost on the passage home. 
After all these allowances and adjustments, which, according to the best 
knowledge of the Court, comprehend every thing the account ought to 
contain, the balance is in favour of England, or of the Company at 
home, 5,691,689/. If it be asked from what funds at home the Com- 
pany have been able to bring India so largely indebted? the answer is 
obvious ; from the increase of their capital stock and bonded debt, and 
from the considerable temporary credits they always have for investments 
outward. From this account it is clear, that of the sum of 19 millions of 
debt contracted in India since the year 1798-9 down to the year 1807-8, 
England, or the Company in its commercial capacity, is justly chargeable 
with no part, and that, on the contrary, India has in that period become 
largely indebted to England.” 


S 
THE END. 


C, Baldwin, ¥rinter, 
Hew Bridge--trors, London, 


IND E X. 


[For Indian Terms and Titics not to be found in this Index, consult the Guoss try prefixed to Vol. I.] 


Apsas, Persian Shah, conquers Can- 
dahar, Vol. IT. 321. 

Abbas, the Second, declares hostilities 
against Aurungzebe, for omitting a 
title in addressing him, 355. Dies, 
before his projects are carried into 
effect, 357. 

Abdalla, Usbeck, his revolt, IT. 301. 

Abdallees. See Ahmed Abdalla, their 
founder. 

Abdoolla, Cojah, appointed to the go- 
vernment of Carnatic, but poisoned 
before he takes possession, IIT. 88. 

Abdoolla Khan, Seyd, Governor of 
Allahabad. See Hussun. 

Abercromby, General, Governor of 
Bombay, takes the ficld and subducs 
Cannanore, V. 290. Ascends the 
Ghauts from Malabar, 322. Mayches 
on Seringapatam, 352. Joins Lord 
Cornwallis there, 375. 

Abington, Major, his defence of Telli- 
cherry, III. 204. 

Ablution, natuie of, as perfomfied by 
the Brahmens, I. 434, 

Aboabs, specics of revenue impost, abo- 
lished, III. 4535. 

Abstract ideas, personification and wor- 

ship of, I. $36. Formed at a very 

sail period of society, II. 70. 

Abu Becker killed after a reign of 
eighteen months, II. 268. 

Abyssinian horse, two thousand con- 
stantly attendant on the person of 
Hyder Ali, IV. 152. 

Accounts, East India Committee of, its 
functions, III. 6. 

Accusations, said by Mr. Law, if not 
proved, to be calumnies, V. 134, 

Acosta, on the tenure of land in India, 
VOL, VE 


quoted, I. 259, note. On the im- 
mense stones in the buildings of theln- 
cas, I]. 8, note. On the Indian mode 
of watering land, 27, note. On the 
skill of the natives of Mexico and 
Peru in the use of their rude tools, 
29. On the care of the Mexicans 
in the, instruction of their youth, 
106, note. 

Adad, title of the chief of the Assyrian 
deities, held by ten kings in succes- 
sion, I. 336, note. 

sddison, story by, of a German doctor 
mistaking a quarry for a subterranean 

alace, IT. 5, note. 

Adulation, proneness of the Hindus to, 
J. 401. Amusing instances of, ibid. 
note. 

Adultery, held by the Hindu lawgivers 
as the greatest of crimes, I. 232. 

Afghauns, their temperate mode of liy- 
ing and great bodily strength, I. 412, 
note. Their subileness in meta- 
physics, II. 70. Oniginally moun- 
taineers of Gaur, 227. ‘Their dynas- 
ties, 230, 249. Proclaim one of their 
tribe king of India from his personal 
resemblance to Sultan Suja, 368. 
Their chiefs trevcherously murdered 
at an entertainment given by the 
Governor of Peshawir, ibid. Invade 
Persia, and are driven out of it again, 
399. Nearly exterminated by Nadir, 
400. Join the Rohillas and take 

@ Rohilewrd, 410. Their character as 
soldiers of fortune, III. 97. Their 
territories, VJ. 154. Rumour of an 
invasion of India by the king of, 


ibid. 
Africans. See Park, Mungo. 
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Agatharchides, his account of the im- 
mense riches of the Sabians, I]. 183, 
note. 

Agra, subdued by Scindia, V. 15. 

Agriculture, progress of the Hindus in, 
II. 22. Skill of the Peruviaus in, 
26, note. Duties of, made by Zo- 
roaster a part of his religion, ibid. 
note. Chinese agriculture, 193. 

Agnew, Colonel, one of a diplomatic 
committee, empowered to act in the 
war with Tippo Saib, V1. 102. 

Ahmed Abdallee, Afghaun chief, and 
founder of the Abdallees, account 
of, IT. 407. After other exploits, 
takes Lahore and plunders Sirhind, 
408. His career stopped by the ex- 
plosion of a magazine of rockets and 
ammunition, 40y. Avenges the cause 
of the mother of Meer Misuos. and 
takes Delhi, 416. Opposed by the 
Seiks and Mahrattas, loses his pro- 
vinces of Lahore and Multan, 419. 
Defeats in two battles, and nearly 
destroys, the Mahratta army, 420. 
Places Alee Gohur on the throne of 
Delhi and retires to Cabul, 422. Fur- 
ther mention of, IIf. 159, 161, 390. 

Ahmed, Deccan sovereign, reign of, 
II. 307. 

Ahmed Khan, Bungush chief of Fur- 
ruckabad, joins the party of Gazee ad 
Dien, IE. 417. 

Ahmed, Hodgee, aceount of, III. 139. 

Abmed Shah, succeeds his father, Ma- 
homed Shah, H. 409. His reign 
chiefly occupied by the incursions of 
the Rohillas and Abdallee Afghauns, 
410. His person seized by his Vizir, 
and ason of Jehander set up in his 
stead, 414. 

Ahmedabad, taken by Goddard, IV. 


47, 48. 

Ahmedabad Beder, kingdom in Dec- 
can, founded by Ameer Bereed, II. 
310. 

Ahmedougger, formed into a province 
of the Mogul empire, If. 311. Di- 
vision of its sovereignty between 
Mallek Umber and Rajoo Minnaun, 
327. Fort of, taken by General Wel- 
lesley, VI. 427. ; 

Ajeet Sing, forms an alliance with Jey- 
sing, and slackens in obedience to 
Shab Aulom, IT. 377. Being invited 
to court to act against the Seyd bro- 
thers, joina their party, 391. 


INDEX. 


Akbar, the first who coined gold and 
silver for circulation in India, II. 
183. Account of his early years, 
294. His generous treatment of a 
captive Vizir, 297. Instances of his 
generous conduct after ascending the 
throne, 299. Rebellions with which 
he had to contend, 301. Berar ceded 
to him, 310. Adds Ahmednugger to 
his empire, 311. lis death, 312. 

Akbar, youngest son of Aurungzehe, 
intentions of his father to make him 
his successor, II. 350. Revolts, 369. 
Departs from the Mahratta country 
for Persia, 371. 

Alee Gohur, for an asylum against Ga- 
zee ad Dien, betakes himself to the 
English in Bengal, II. 417. 

Alexander, his expedition not known 
to the Hindus, I. 145. His conquests 
in India, II. 208. 

Algebra, Hindu knowledge of, derived 
from the Greeks, 1]. 125, 126, note. 
Sanscreet Algebra. See Colebrooke. 

Algebraic signs, question of their origin 
examined, II. 100. 

Ali Jah, son of Nizam Alt, his revolt, 
VI. 31. 

Alt Mahomed Khan, founder of the 
power of the Rohillas, account of, 
If. 404. Districts under his autho- 
rity, 407. Dies, 409. 

Ali Mirza Mahomed, account of, IIT. 


139. 

Aliverdi Khan, his early exploits in 
Bahar and Bengal, III. 140. His 
ingrepid attack of the Mahrattas, and 
glorious retreat, 142. Drives the 
Mahrattas several times from his do- 
minions, ibid. Dies at an advanced 
age, 5. Policy of his conduct in 
quelling rebellion, 338. 

Alla, nephew of Feroze, his first inva- 
sion of Deccan, II. 251. Murders 
or imprisons nearly the whole family 
of his uncle, 252. His further in- 
vasions of Deccan, 254. Dies, 256. 

Alla, Hussun, account of, previous to 
his ascending the throne, EH]. 266. 
The founder of the Bhamenee dy- 
ashy, 266. Character of his reign, 
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207. 

Alla, son of Mahomed, resigns the 
throne of Delhi, and accepts the go- 
vernment of Budaoon, IJ. 279. 

Alla, son of Ahmed, sovereign in Des- 
ean, rergn of, IL, 308. 


INDEX. 


Allahabad, fortregs of, taken by the 
English, III. 360. Ceded to the 
Empeior, 363. Sold by the English 
to the Nabob of Oude, 502. 

Allan, Major, sent to Tippoo Saib and 
his family, to urge the policy of their 
surrender, VI. 117. ‘ 

Alliance, defensive, Marquis Welles- 
ley’s account of the benefits arising 
fron, VI. 452. His account inves- 
tigated, 455. Opinion of Lord Corn- 
wallis concerning the system of such 
alliances, 520. 

Allighur, battle of, VI. 410. Fort of, 
taken by the English, ibid. 

Alorns, Chaldean king, extent 6éf his 
reign, I. 142. 

Alphabet of the Hindus, letters of, hie- 
roglyphics, 11. 100, note. 

Altumsh, Emperor, account of, 1]. 235. 

Aimantas, sciences taught by, in the 
Pernvian schools, II. 106, note. 

Ainar Sinka, Prince of Odepore, his 
Contests with the army of Jehangire, 
IT. 315. 

Amboyna, claim of the Dutch to, by 
priority of occupancy, I. 39. ‘Trial 
and execution of Captain Towerson 
and other Englishmen at, 46. ‘Tor- 
ture practised by the Dutch at, on 
occasion of those trials, 48. Emo- 
tions excited in England, in con- 
sequence of the Dutch cruelties, 50. 
Commissioners appointed to adjust 
the claims of the two nations and 
prescribe satisfaction for the massa- 
cres, 71. Amount of the award to 
the heirs of the sufferers, 72. Dutch 
settlements at, taken by the English, 
VI. 60. 

Aineer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, de- 
throned by the English, V1. 267. 
Dies, 300. 

Aimonians, considered the cow as sa- 
cred and oracular, I. 267. 

Amusements, natare of those of the 
Hindus, I. 414. 

Atnyat, Mr. chief of the English fac- 
tory at Patna, LIT. 255. Dissatis- 
fied with the appointment of Vanb- 
sittart to the Presidency of Bengal, 
274, Sent on a mission to Meer 
Causim, 301. On his return, re- 
fusing to be stopped, is killed in the 
struggle, 304. 

Ananpore, English accused of cruelty 
in the redugion of, IV. 231. 


, Anderson, Mr. 


—_—— 


Anatomy, practice of, carefully avoided 
by the Hindus, II. 102, note. 

Andercron, Colonel, charged with set- 
ting fire unnecessarily to the town 
of Wandewash, IIT. 179. 

Anderson, Dr. on the subject of a free 
trade to India, quoted, I. 78, note. 

avid, examined on 
the trial of Mr. Hastings, V. 159. 

Anglo-Saxons, punishments observed 
by, I. 218, note, 222. Rudeness and 
indelicacy practised by, 398, note. 
Language of, said to be that spoken 
by Adam and Eve in Paradise, IT. 88. 

Angria, Mahratta pirate, account of, 
IIT. 152. 

Animals, superstitious estimation in 
which they were held by the Hindus 
and other nations, I. 867, 403. 

Anstruther, Mr. sums up the first 
charge on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
V. 96,100. Proceeds on the charge 
relating to presents, 141. 

Anunderauz, Rajah, expedition agains 
the Circars undertaken at his insti~ 
gation, IIT. 249. 

Anwar ad Dien, Nabob of Carnatic, 
marches against Madras and is de- 
feated by the French, III. 65. Aban- 
dons the English and makes peace 
with the French, 69. Suspected as 
the murderer of Seid Mahomed, 88. 
Slain in battle at the advanced age 
of 107 years, 91. 

Appeal, courts of. See Courts. 

Appendix to Mr. Hastine’s trial, V. 
231. Comments on the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons contained in it, 248. 

Approximate signs, Hindus acquainted 
with, but ignorant of the principles 
of the operation, II. 98. 

Aqueducts, skill of the Indians in, II. 
25, note. 

Arabians, progress of, in science, IT. 
68. Their algebraic signs, 100. 

Arabs, opinions of several authors re- 
specting, II. 140. 

Arachne, celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans as the place where weaving 
was invented, Li. 18. 

Araucanians, names given to the Su- 
preme Bejng by, I. 291, note. 

Atavarcourchy, reduced by the Engtish, 
IV. 240. . 

Arbitratien, greater part of Hintlu laws 
suits determined by; I. 246, ndte. 
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Archangel, consequences of its first 
discovery by Chancellour, I. 6. 

Arches, Hindus ignorant of, tll they 
learned the construction from their 
Moslem conquerors, II. 13. 

Architecture of the Hindus, II. 10. Of 
other rude nations, 12. 

Arcot, taken by the English under 
Clive, III. 108. Taken by the French 
under Lally, 204. Retaken by the 
English, 226. ‘Taken by Hyder Ali, 
IV. 176. Attempts of the English 
to recover it, 185. For Nabobs of, 
see ]Yoost Ali, Anwar ad Dien, Ma- 
homed Ali, and Omdut ul Omrah., 

Argaun, battle of, VI. 435. 

Ariancopang, English wholly ignorant 
of it, when attacking Pondicherry, 
Il. 72. 

Arikera, battle of, V. 323. 

Aristotle, quoted on the division of na- 
tions into classes, 1. 174, note. On 
the subjcct of legislation, VI. 226, 
note. 

Arithmnetical characters, inquiry by 
whom invented, I]. go. 

Armegum, factory established at, by 
the East India Company, I. 53. 

Armenians, as agents, preferred by the 
East India Company to their own 
servants, [. 100. 

Army, East Indian, mutiny in, at 
Bombay, I. 97, 102. Mutiny in, at 
Patna, ILI. 309. Stations of, on the 
conclusion of the war with Suja 
Dowla, 372. Discontent of the 
officers of, in consequence of the re- 
duction of military allowance, 373. 
Conspiracy, the result of this mea- 
sure, defeated, 377. 

Arnee, attempt of the English to reduce 
it, unsuccessful, LV. 216. 

Arracan, Rajah of, betrays Suja, who 
had sought refuge in his kingdom, 
11. 348. 

Arsacides, dynasty of, changed, IT. 211. 

Arts, man, 1D a state of nature, govern- 
ed in his invention of, by his wants, ' 
Il. 2. The Hindus celebrated only 
for three, architecture, weaving, 
and jewellerv, 3, 458. State of the 
fine arts with the Hindus, 33. Im 
the arts of architecture and weaving, | 
the Hindus inferior tothe Maho- 
medans, 458. 

Asaph, Governor of Corah, his revolt | 
vgainst Akbar, IT. 301. 


INDEX. 


Asiph Jah, brother ‘to the Sultana, 
Nosi Mahl, made Vizir by Jehan- 
gire, LI. 325. His attempt to recover 
Jehangire when taken by Mohabet, 
332. Enters into the plans of Mo- 
habet against Jehangire, 324. Ap- 
pointed Vizir to Shah Jehan, ibid. 

Assada merchants, what, I. 68. Pe- 
tition against joint-stock management, 


Assall, ground-rents in India so deno- 
minated, IIT. 465. 

Assam, account of the country and its 
inhabitants, II. 200. 

Assye, battle of, VI. 429. 

Astrolégy, attachment of the [indus to, 
I. 421. From whom their astrology 
was borrowed, II. 126, and note. 

Astronomie Indienne, by M. Bailly, 
character of the work, II. 86. Fur- 
ther examination of it, 110—125. 

Astronomy, knowledge of the Hindus 
in, disputed, IT. 86, Hindu books 
of, a proof of their want of skill in 
the science, 89. Astronomy the first 
science cultivated by a rude people, 
ibid. note, 90. In what respect the 
astronomy of the Hindus resembles 
that of other nations, 94, 96, note. 
Arguments for the antiquity of the 
Hindu astronomy examined, 110. 
Studied by the Hindus for astrological 
purposes, 126. 

Atkinson, Mr. Richard, Alderman, 
agent to Benfield, V. 24. Courted 
by the minister, ibid. Manages a 
general election, 25. 

Avarice, vice of the Hindus, I. 416. 
Accounted for, 417, note. 

Avatars, or incarnations of Vishnu, 
account of, J. 299. 

Aulum, Shah, son of Aurungebe. See 
Mauzim. 

Aulum the Second, last of the Mogul 
eniperors, ends his days a pensioner 
of English merchants, II. 422. See 
further Shazada. 

Aulumgeer the Second, raised to the 
throne by Gazee ad Dien, IT. 415. 
His capital taken by the chief of the 
Abdallees, 416. Taken again by 
his revolted Vizir, to whom he 
owed his throne, 417. Assassinated 
by an agent.of the Vizir, 419, IE. 
260. 


Aulum gir, ‘title assimed by Aurung- 
‘zebe, meaning of, II. 3. 4. 


INDEX. 


Aum or Om, meaning of, in the religion 
of the Hindus, I. 332, 433. 

Aungier, Indian President, power given 
to, by the Company, I. 98. 
Auriol, Mr. examined on the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, V. 198. 

Aurung, manufacturing towns in India 
so denominated, III. 13. 
Aurungzebe, nearly effects the expul- 
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of the words of the treaty by which 
it is effected, 297. Dies, 300. 


Azim Ooshaun, son of Shah Aulum, 


on the death of Aurungzebe, gets pos- 
session of Agra, II. 374. Assumes 
the sceptre on the death of his father, 
380. Conquered by his brothers and 
drowned with his elephant, 382. 
Further mention of, III. 138. 


sion of the English from the western Azim Shah, in a contest for the suc- 


side of India, I. 107. Commands 
an army successfully against the 
Rajah of Bundelcund, at the early 
age of thirteen years, II. 330. Ap- 


cession is slain, as well as his two 
eldest sons, IJ. 375. Further men- 
tion of, III. 139. 


pointed to the command of the army Baber, account of his exploits previ- 


in Deccan, 332. Subdues the Us- 
becks, 334. Besiezes Golconda, and 
marries his son to the king’s beau- 
tiful danzhter, 335. Defeats the King | 
of Becjapore, 337. Uxpedients em- 
ployed by him for obtaining the suc- 
cession during his father’s illness, 
389. Defeats his brothers, Dara and | 
Suja, 341. On the recovery of his , 
father, intrigues against and makes 
him his prisoner, 343. Seizes his 
brother Morad, whom he had in- |! 
toxicated for the purpose, and sends 
him in custody to Agra, ibid. As- | 
cends the throne and assumes the | 


ously to his ascending the throne of 


Delhi, II. 284. Begins the Mogul 


dynasty, 286. Having conquered 
Balar, dies, 287. 


Baboo, Siccaram, charged with being 


chief of the party in the assassination 
of Madhoo Row, Mahratta Peshwa, 
III. 531. Applies for the assistance 
of the English in behalf of Ragoba, 
IV. 30. His party in Poonah, over- 
powered by that of Nana Furna- 
vese, 34. 


Babylon, its antiquity, T. 134. Its 


buildings, II. 10, and note. Its tis- 


sues, 17, and note. 


title of Aulum gir, or conqueror of , Bactria, account of, II. £09, 210, 


the world, 344. Defeats Suja, 345. 
His further proceedings against Dara, 
who is taken by him and murdered, 
346. Imprisons Suja and Soliman, 
his son, 348. His prudent economy 
during a famine, 349. Court intri- 


gues during his illness, 350. Acts 
the part of an enchanter, 353. Say- 


ing of his respecting religion in princes 
and people, 354. Hndangers his 
throne by omitting a title in an ad- 
dress to the Shah of Persia, 355. 
His conduct to Savagee, the origin 
of the Mahratta war, 363. His war 
with the Putans or Afghauns, 568. 
Projects the forcible conversion of 
the Hindus, 369. Provokes a war 
with the rajpoots of Ajmere and 
Malwa, ibid. Resolves cn the final 
reduction of the Mahomedan king- 
doms of Deccan, Golconda, and Be- 
japore, 370. His death, 373. Situa- 
tion of his several sons, 374. 

Azeem ul Dowla, heir to the throne of 


note, 212, 


Bagee Rao, Mahratta Peshwa. See 


Mahrattas. 


Bahadur Khan, sent against Sevagee, 


1. 365. 


Bahar, added to the Mahomedan do- 


minions, II. 234. Taken by Baber, 
287. 


Bahrain-Gar, claim of the Ilindus to 


him and his descendants, I]. 152, 


Bajeeraow, General of Sahogee, joins 


the Mahrattas against the imperial 
army, II. 306. 


Baillie, Colonel, recalled from Gunteor, 


IV. 154. Defeats Tippoo Saib, in a 
desperate conflict near Pericibaseui 
101. Is defeated in turn, 162. His 
gallant stand with a small force 
against the whole host of Hyder’s 
army, 165. Obliged to surrender, 


167. 


Bailment, transactions included under, 


in English Jaw, 1.201. Hindu Jaw 


of, ibid. 


Arcot, the right taken from him by Buird,*Major-General, leads the storm- 


the Engli$h, VI. 295. Inconsistency 


ing, parly at Seringapatam, VI. 112. 
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Instance of his generous conduct te 
the captive sons of Tippoo, by whom 
he had been cruelly treated, 120. 

Baker Ali, Governor of Velore, III. 85. 

Balagee, Kiswanath, Mahratta Peshwa, 
account of, IIT. 526. 

Balin, sovereign of Delhi, account of 
II. 241. Character of his reign, ibid. 
His court the most polite and magni- 
ficent in the world, 242. Subduesa 
dangerous rebellion in Bengal, 244. 
His death hastened by grief for the 
loss of a favourite son, 245. 

Ballot, voting by, where useful and 
where injurious, III. 451. 

Bancoote, taken by the English, 
III. 153. . 
Banda, isles of, claimed exclusively by 
the Dutch, 1. 51. Taken by the 

English, VI. 60. 

Banda, prophet of the Seiks, account 
of, ll. 379, 388. 

Bangelore, siege and capture of, by the 
English, V. 317—320. 

Bangor, Monastery of, its astonishing 
extent, JI. 187. note. 

Bank of England, prevalence of oli- 
garchy in its constitution, ITI. 6, 
note. 

Bankipore, cuntonments of, burned 
down, during a conspiracy of some 
English officers, III. 375. 

Bantam, first settlement of the English 
at, 1.37. English establishment at, 
56. Raised to the rank of a presi- 
dency, 59. English expelled from, 
101. 

Banyan, nature of his office, III. 13. 
Law violated in favour of the Banyan 
of Mr. Hastings, 568, 569. 

Bargains, evidence to prove corruption 
in making, why excluded on Mr. 
Hasting’s trial, V. 154. 

Barker, Sir Robert, instrumental in ne- 

otiating a treaty between the Ko- 
Fitlas and Nabob of Oude, ITT. 498. 
Sent to assist the Subahdar of Oude 
against the Mahrattas, 498. 

Barlow, Sir George, succeeds Marquis 
Cornwallis, as Governor-General, 
VI.533. Adheres to the resolutions 


of his predecessor with regard to the’ 


minor princes of the Mahratta fron- 
tier, 534. 

Barnet, Commodore, Commander of 
thé English fleet in lndia," died at 
Fort St. David, LI. 57. 
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Baroach, Nabob of, English expedition 
against, 1IJ. 534. Treaty with, 535. 
Ruin of, ibid. The place given up 
to Scindia by the English, IV. 37. 

Barréw, Mr. on the tenure of land, 
quoted, 1. 260, note, 277, note. On 
the payment of taxes in kind in 
China, 281, note. On the wonder- 
ful stone quarries near Canton, II. 5. 
On the game of Chess, 41, note. On 
the panegyrical accounts of the 
Chinese by popish missionaries, 137, 
note On the Chinese agriculture 
and roads, 193. On the architecture 
of the Chinese, 195. On the chinese 
inns, 198, note. 

Bartolomeo, on the abject state of In- 
dian wives, quoted, 1.383, note. 

Barwel, Mr. appointed by parliament 
one of the members of the first Su- 
preme Council in India, I11.457,518. 
Sides with Mr. Hastings in the ques- 
tion of Nundcamar, 551. With- 
draws his name from the prosecution 
of Nundcomar, 562. Departs for 
Europe, IV. 54. 

Bassalut Jung, made Governor of 
Adoni, III. 188. Joins the French 
219. Having been appointed Subah- 
dar of Deccan, is dethroned by his 
brother, 399. Guntoor assigned as 
a jaghire to him, 403. Confers the 
nabobship of Sera on Hyder Ali, 415. 
Transactions of the English respect- 
ing his jaghire, LV. 132. Compelled 
by the threats of his brother and 
Hyder Ali to break off all correspon- 
dence with the English, 149. His 
death, V. 259. 

Bassein, seized by the English, IIT. 537. 
Ceded by Ragoba to the English, 538. 
By the treaty of Poonah, relinquish- 
ed, 369. Taken by Goddard, IV. 
260. Treaty of, between the Eng- 
lish and the Peshwa of the Mahrattas, 
VI. 328. Objections of Scindia, and 
the Rajah of Berar to the treaty, 373. 
Benefits fowing to the English from 
the treaty examined, 377. Investi- 
gation of the treaty as to other points, 
379, et seq. Statement of profit and 
loss by the treaty, 392. 

Batavia, founded by the Dutch, J. 53. 

Becher, Mr. states the sums received by 
the English for the dethronement of 
Suraja Dowla, IIT. 165, 

Beder, enlarged and bearsified by Ah- 
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med, II. 808. Kingdom of, des- 
troyed, 310. 

Bednore, taken by Hyder Ali, Tf1. 416. 
Taken by the English, LV. 280. Re- 
taken by Tippoo Saib, 233. 

Beecher, Mr. Member of the Select 
Committee at Calcutta, IIT. 165. 

Beejapore, kingdom in Deccan, by 
whom founded, II. 310. Second 
king of, defeated by Aurungzebe, 337. 
His general treacherously stabbed by 
Sevagee, 360. Loses several dis- 
tricts, and is compelled to pay tribute 
to the Mahrattas, 364. Town of, 
taken by Aurungzebe and the King 
delivered up to him, 371. 

Begum, Bhow, curious circumstance 
relating to her, VI. 227. 

Begums of Oude, account of, IV. 375. 
Agreement between the Nabob and 
Mr. Hastings to plunder them, ibid. 
Pretext for this measure, 376. Con- 
demned and punished before trial, 
381. Their treasure seized, 393. 
Their Eunuchs tortured, 395. Fur- 
ther transactions relative to the Be- 
gums, 418. Decision of the Court 
of Directors, 420. Their jaghires re- 
stored to them, 440. Conduct of 
Mr. Hastings towards them, one of 
the articles in his impeachment, V. 62. 

Bellecombe, M. his gallant defence of 
Pondicherry, IV. 148. 

Beloli, account of, previous to his as- 
cending the throne, II. 279. Taken 
from his mother’s womb after her 
death, 280. His character, 281. 

Beloli, Mahomed, great grandfather of 
Hyder Ali, account of, III. 405. 

Belus, sepulchre, of, II. 10. 

Benares, Cheyte Sing, Rajah of, his 
connexion with the English East 
India Company, IV. 315. Demands 
inade on him by Mr. Hastings, 327. 
Justice of Mr. Hastings’s demands 
examined, 329. Tumults in conse- 

uence of his arrest, 340. Escapes 
rom his guards, 342. Proceedings 
against him, 343. His conduct after 
his escape, 345. Is deposed, 348. 
His wife, mother, and princesses of 
his house shamefully treated and 
plundered, 353. Sentiments of the 
Court of Directors respecting his 
treatment, 354. Protected by Scindia 
and appointed to a command in his 
army, @. 19. 
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Benares, meeting at, of Mr. Hastings 
and the Nabob of Oude, III. 488. 
New government framed for, IV. 
348. Deplorable state of, as expressed 
by Mr. Hastings in a subsequent vi- 
sit, 439. Deputy of dismissed, and 
his predecessor imprisoned by Mr. 
Hastings, ibid. 

Benfield, Paul, his situation at Madras, 
as one of the servants of the East 
India Company, and money agent, 
IV. 111. With a salary only of a 
few hundreds a year, pretends to have 
advanced 234,000f. to the Nabob of 
Tanjore and others, 112. His claim 
rejected by the government of Ma- 
dras, 113. Further discussion of his 
claim, ibid. His character, 447. 
His intrigues with the Nabob of 
Arcot to impede the collection of the 
revenue, ibid. Sends eight mem- 
bers to parliament, V. 24. Sums 
gained by him, 26. Word Macart- 
ney’s opinion of his conduct in India, 
32, note, 

Bengal, first important privileges ob- 
tained by the English in, I. 70. 
Agency by the East India Company 
first established in, 98. First war of 
the English with the native powers 
in, 105. The inhabitants of, charac- 
terized as perfect in timidity, 407. 
Added to the Mahomedan dominions, 
Ii, 234. Invaded by an army of 
Mogul Tartars, 238. Rebellion in, 
by Tughril, subdued by Balin, 244. 
Government of, usurped by Shere the 
Afghaun, 288. Proceedings of Akbar 
against, 303. Invaded from the king. 
dom of Assam, 332. Jnvaded by the 
Rajah of Arracan, 354. Proceédings 
in under Shah Auvlum, Jaffer Khan, 
and Feroksere, III. 26. State of, 
under Suraja Dowla, 188. English 
government of, remodelled, 9244. 
English eapedition from, to drive the 
French out of the Northern Cirears, 
218, 248. Invaded by the Nabobs 
of Oude and Allahabad, 253. Large 
reinforcements sent tothe Dutch set- 
tlements in, defeated by the English, 
257. Political state of, in 1760, 
269. Clive resigns the gevernment 
of. See Clive. Afflicted by a famine, 
which destroys more than a third of 
its inhabitants, 431. State and tem- 
per of the government of, on the ap- 
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pointment of Mr. Hastings, 460, 475. 
Situation of, with respect to the 
neighhouring powers, 483. Finan- 
cial condition of, 514. Force sent 
from, across India to Bombay, 1V. 
31, 38. Statements of its revenues, 
433, 434, note. Its views and those 
of Madras respecting the designs of 
Tippoo Saib, \. 284. State of its 
poe, as given by Mr. Dowdeswell, 
407. 


Benn, Mr. examincd on Mr. Hastings’s 
trial, V. 95. 

Bentham, Mr. his Treatise on Scotch 
Reform, referred to, V. 44, note. 

Bentlef, his opinions of the Hindu as- 
tronomy controverted by Mr. Play- 
fair, Il. 88. Credit due to his 
Opinions, 113. 

Berar, kingdom in Deccan, by whom 
founded, II. 310. Ceded to Akbar, 
311. Revolts and is subdued by 
Shah Jehan, 332. Desire of the 
English to form a connexion with the 
government of, LV. 33. Situation of 
the Regent of, between the English, 
and the united power of Hyder Ali, 
and Nizam Ali, 172. Rajah of, 
joins in hostilities with Scindta, VI. 
$54. Negotiations of the British go- 
vernment with, 443. Treaty with, 
concluded, 445. 

Bernier, M. on the Hinduepochs, quot- 
ed, 1. 135, note. On the tenure of 
land, 262, note. On the absurdities 
of the Hindu religion, 339, note. On 
the Fakeers, 355. On the ignorance 
of the Pundits, II. 102, note. On 
the malady of Shah Jehan, 337, note. 
On the date of Aurungzebe’s illness, 
350. On the mode of death by the 
pousta, 354, note. On the buccanier 
character of the Portuguese in India, 
355, note. 

Bhagvat-Geeta, chapter from, on the 
daplay of the divine nature in the 
rm of the universe, I. 330, note. 
Bhamenee dynasty, founder of, II. 266. 
Bhaow, nephew of Ballagee, killed in 
the batile of the Dooranees with the 

Mahrattas, IT. 422. 

Bhascara, Hindu mathematician, an- 
liquity of his treatises of astronomy 
questioned, IT. 129. 

Bhow, amount of his force, acting with 
Lord Cornwallis, V. 329. Operations 
of, against Tippoo Saib, 348. 
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Bhurtpore, Rajah of, one of the allied 
chieftains, joins Holkar, VI. 490. 
Fortress of, unsuccessfully attacked, 
493. Accommodation with the Rajah 
of, 498. Bickerton, Sir Richard, ar- 
rives with a reinforcement at Madras, 
IV. 223. 

Bidgegur, capitulates to the English, IV. 
349. 

Birmans, or Burmans, mode practised 
by, of communicating their ideas on 
the remoteness of their antiquity, I. 
134, note. A robust and active 
people, 412, note. Account of the 
religion and laws of, II. 199. Re- 
semblance of to the Hindus, oo, 
note. 

Birmingham, rapid increase of its ma- 
nufactures in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, LI]. 21. 

Birth, ceremonies observed by the 
Hindus previous and subsequently to, 
1. 444. Second birth, what so deno- 
minated by them, ibid. 

Black Hole at Calcutta, used as a prison 
by the English, previously to the un- 
fortunate catastrophe for which it is 
celebrated, IIT. 149, and note. Crime 
of that catastrophe extenuated, 150, 
note. * 

Blackstone, quoted on equality of 

| punishments, I. 224, note. 

i Blair, Lieutenant-Colonel, sent against 
the refractory Zemindars of Oude, 
VIL 241. 

Bokhara, celebrated university of, II. 
425. 

Bombay, cession of, by the Portuguesc 
to Charles the Second, and by him to 
the East India Company, I. 83. Re- 
volts at, 98, 102. Elevated to the 
dignity of a regency, 104. Presidency 
of, at variance with the Supreme 
Council. See Supreme Council. 

Bonsla, Janojee, league with, recom- 
mended to the English by Hyder Ah, 
IV. 68. 

Bonsla, Mudagee, Regent of Berar, 
English embassy to, IV. 34. The 
English desirous of treating with him, 
41. 

Bonsla, Ragogee, Mahratta Chief, III. 
129. Sends an army to invade Bengal, 
141. His general assassinated, 143. 

Books, introduction of good ones in 
India, one of the best means of re« 
form, V. 542. 
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Bootan, account of, and its Rajah, I. British dominions, extent of, in India, 


196. 


geographically described, I. 1. 


Boscawen, armsment with which he Brooke, Mr. member of thg Madrae 


was sent to India, [I]. 71. 

Botany, Hindus very superficially ac- 
quainted with, I. 86. 

Bourbon, Isle of, by whom discovered, 
Ill. 48. 

Bourquien, General, surrenders himself 
to General Lake, VI. 417. 

Bowides, their dynasty and conquests, 
II. 216. Their power extinguished, 
O24. 

Brahma, his ten avatars or incarnations, 
[.299. Fable of his origin, 310. 
Brahme, or Brahm, meaning of, in the 

Hindu, theology, I. 320, 333. 

Brahmegupta, Hindu mathematician, 
TJ. 1v9. Antiquity of his astronomi- 
cal treatise questioned, 132. 

Brahmens, or priests, one of the orders 
or castes of the Hindus, I. 157. Their 
power greater than that of any other 
priesthood that has existed, 159. Are 
exclusively interpretators of the laws, 
188. In the absence of the king, 
discharge the office of judge, ibid. 
Daily ceremonies observed by them, 
$41,432. Their manner of proceed- 
ing in making astronomical calcula- 
tions, JI. 92. Six, mistaken for spies, 
put to death by Lally, IIT. 199. 

Brathwaite, Colonel, marches against 
Hyder Ali, 1V.158. Charged with 
want of alacrity, 194. Defeated by 
Tippoo Saib after the most gallant de- 
fence, 213. 

Brereton, Major, arrival of, in India, 
Ill. 205. 

Bridges, Hindus ignorant of the art of 
constructing them, If. 14. 

Brinjarries, dealers in grain and cattle, 
V. 333. 

Bristow, Mr. succeeds Mr. Middleton 
as resident with the Nabub of Oude, 
III. 524. Removed, IV. 17, 372. 
Re-appointed, 403. Animadversions 
of the Directors on his removal, 406. 
Instructions given him on his _re- 
appointment, 423, 424. Denial of 
these instructions by Mr. Hastings, 


{ 


| 
| 


428. In the opinion of the majoritys| 
of the council refutes the charges | 
brought against him by Mr. Hastings , 


431. Letters, written in the name of 

the Nobob complaining of his con- 

duct, sujorned by Mr. Hastings, 43:1. 
i} 


i 
| 


Council, votes for a reconsideration of 
the claims of Mr. Benfield, 1V. 113. 

Brow-beating of a witness, observation 
of Mr. Law on the practice of, by 
Mr. Sheridan, V. 102. 

Brown, Colonel, has an active command 
in the last war against Tippoo, VI. 
g8. Takes Caroor, 123. 

Brown, Mr. Quarles, recommends to 
the East India Company a plan on 
opening a trade with Japan, 1. g!. 

Brnee, Mr. on the eimbarrassed state of 
the concerns of the Exist India Com- 
pany quoted, I. 81. On the instruc- 
tions given to their servants respecting 
the Mogul and other Indian princes, 
98. On the subject of piracy in the 
Indian seas, 117. 

Bryant, Mr. on other religions having 
borrowed from the Christian, quoted, 
I. 327. On the temples of the Cy- 
cloves, IJ. 12. 

Buchanan, Dr. on the claim of the 
Burmians to antiquity, quoted, I..134, 
note. Cites a shocking instance of 
trial hy ordeal, 242, note. Quoted 
on the manner in which the produce 
of land is divided in India, 064. On 
the interest of ryors in land, 277, note. 
On the amours of Krishna carved on 
his chariot, 509, note. On the re- 
ligious controversies of the Hindus, 
315, note. On the Hindu worship 
of one Supreme Being, 321. On the 
Hindu treatment of the fJabouring 
cattle, 368, note. On the treatment 
of women in India, 388, note. Ri- 
dicules the expression of simple, 
given by Sir William Jones to the 
Pundits, 402, note. Quoted on the 
inhospitable character of the Hindus, 
405. Characterizes pestilence and 
beasts of prey, as gentle, compaged 
with Hindu robbers, 407, note. 
Quoted on the state of apy of the 
lower classes of the people in India, 
418, note. On the avarice of the 
Hindus, 417, note. On the filthiness 
of the Hindus in washing their 
clothes, bodies, and cattle, in the tanks 
from which they take their drink, 
420, note. Describes an Hindu tem- 
ple, If. 11. Describes a bridge at 
Seringupatam, 13. Quoted on the 
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ignorance of the Bengalese in every 
art but weaving, 15. On the agricul- 
ture of, the Hindus, 23, note. On 
the sculpture of the Hindu temples, 
34. Mentions a silver bason, on 
which the Birmans had embossed the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, 06, note. 
bay on the short period that 

indu manuscripts can be preserved, 
and the delusions practised by copy- 
ists, YY, note. On the deceptions 
practised hy the Brahmens in their 
accounts both of their religion and 
history, 107, note. On the deference 
exacted by Hindus from their infe- 
riors, 169, note. -On the Indian 
roads, 181. 

Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, 
claims ashare of prize money, I. 45. 
Buddha, one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, worshipped over the greater 
part of the East, 1. 309. Question, 
whether his religion was derived from 
Brahma, or that of Brahma from him, 

difficult of solution, 310, note. 

Bugwunt Sing, Oude Zemindary, Com- 
pany's war with, VI. 241. 

Bujeeraow, Mahratta chief, suddenly 
attacks Delhi, but obliged to decamp, 
IT. 398. 

Buildings of the Hindus, I. 418. IT. 1. 
See further, Pagodas. Buildings of 
the Mexicans, 6. Of the Peruvians, 
ibid. Of the Goths, 9. Of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, ibid. Of the 
Egyptians, ibid. Of the Cyclopes, 
12. Of Ecbatana, ibid. note. Of 
the Ceylonese, ibid. 

Bulwant Raow, killed in the battle of 
the Mahrattas with the Dooranees, 
II. 4292. 

Bulwant Sing, Rajah of Benares, pro- 
tected by the English against Suja 
Dowla, III. 36¢. Further mention 
of, IV. 316. 

eleund, history of the operations 
im, VI. 438. Predatory incursions 
into, 473. 

Borke, Edmund, member of the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1781, to inquire into affairs 


of the East Indies, 1V. 461. 


Substance of his celebrated spegch on 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, 23. His | 
character of Paul Benfield aud Rich- | 


His in- 
sinuations respecting Mr. Hastings’s | 
designs against the Mogul and Scindia, | 
confirmed by Mr. Pitt, V. 14, note. | 
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ard Atkinson, 23, 24. His idea of col- 
lusion between the Nabob of Arcot’s 
creditors and ministry, 29. Moves 
for papers to inculpate Mr. Hast- 
ings, 40. Mode of proceeding re- 
coinmended by him against Mr. 
Hastings, 41. Complains of the dif- 
ficulties of the prosecution in regard 
to evidence, 63. His opening speech 
at the trial of Mr. Hastings, 83. Pe- 
titioned against by Mr. Hastings for 
his severe accusations respecting Nun- 
comar, 103. His conduct in the 
House of Commons on the occasion, 
105. Complains of the rules adopted 
_by the Lords for excluding evidence, 
127. His remarks on the right of the 
Commons not to be held to technical 
niceties, 153. His charge of oppres- 
sion against Mr. Hastings challenged 
by Mr. Law, 162, note. His opinion 
of the efficiency of impeactments, 
166. Attacked by the Archbishop 
of York, 198. Proposes to prosecute 
the publisher of the Archbishop's 
speech, 200. His concluding speech 
on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 217. 
Attacked by Mr. Law, brather of the 
counsel of that name, 220. His po- 
litical character, 231. Speech by, 
on the question of criminality in ani- 
madverting on the proceedings of 
Judges and other constituted autho- 
rities, 254, note. 

Burmans. See Birmans. 

Burn, Lieutenant-colonel, prudent pre- 
cautions taken by him against an at- 
tack on Delhi, VI. 481. Perilous 
situation of a detachment commanded 
by him near Sumlee, 485. 

Burren Sunker, or impure brood, how 
introduced among the Hindus, I. 
172. . 

Burrows, Mr. Advocate-general, his 
speech on a meeting of the British 
inhabitants of Calcutta, for contribu- 
tions in enppor of the war against 
the French, VI. 79. 

Bussy, M. his transactions in Car- 
natic, III. 101, 127. In Mysore, 
134. Further exploits of, 186, 
191. Recalled by Lally, 197. Joins 
Lally, 205. Compliment paid to 
his merit by six French officers, who 
request he might supersede them, 
207. His conduct in the attack on 
Madras blamed, 209. Festrains the 
impetuosity of his officers in their 
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repulse of the English before Cudda- 
lore, and the English army thereby 
saved, IV. 236. 

Hue a great luxury with the Hindus, 

- 410. 

Buxar, battle of III. 213. Importance 
of its result to the English, 314. 

Buying, East India Company’s Com- 
mittee of, its duties, IIf. 8. 

Buying and selling, mode of, practised 
by the Hindus, I. 418. 

Byram the First, his reign, I]. 227. 
Byram the Second, 236. 


Cabot, Sebastian, voyage and discoveries 
of, I. 5. 

Cabul, invaded by the Afghauns, II. 
315, 817. Detached from the domi- 
nions of the Mogul and added to 
those of Nadir Shah, 404. Taken 
by Ahmed Abdallee, 408. 

Cesar, quoted respecting the Druids 
among the Gauls, J. 292. 

Cafoor, Mogul general, ravages Deccan, 
II. 255. Ilis cruelties aud death, 
256. 

Calcutta, granted to the East India 
Company, by the Moguls, I. 125. 
Attacked by Suraja Dowla, III. 147. 
Taken, and its defenders shut up in 
the Black IJule, 149. Retaken by 
Clive, 156. Fortified, 158. Discord 
in the council at, 274. Meetings of 
the British inhabitants of, for contri- 
butions in support of the war against 
the French, VI. 79. 

Calliaud, Captain, defeats the Mysoreans 
near Madura, III. 182. Appointed 
to the command of the army in Ben- 
gal, 259. Defeats the Mogul near 
Patna, 263. Defeats the Naib of 
Poorania, 268. 

Calmuck servants, esteemed through 
Russia for intelligence and fidelity, 
II. 188, note. Calmuck artist, ibid. 

Campbell, Captain, opens the gate of 
the fort in the capture of Gawilghur, 
Vi. 438. Taken ill, 441. 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, a friend of 
Mr. Hastings, nominated Governor 
of Madras, in opposition to the ap- 
ointment of Mr. Holland by the 
Directors: V. 31. Grants an aid 
of English troops to the Rajah 
of Travencore, 271. His regulations 
for the Carnatic revenues, 297. His 
partial Miew of his own arrangement 
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respecting the debts of the Nabob of 
Arcot, 298. His character of the 
Nabob, 300. His arrangement ob- 
jected to by the Nabob, 301; and the 
Madras government, 303. 

Canal, grand, of China, II. 193. 

Canara, ancient name of Carnatic, lan- 
guage of, within what extent spoken, 
IfI. 83, note. 

Candahar, wrested from the Moguls, 
by Abbas, the Persian, If. 321. 
Recovered by the treachery of its go- 
vernor, 332. Retaken by Shah Ab- 
bas the Second, 8334. Besieged twice 
by Aurungzebe and Dara, unsuccess- 
fully, ibid. ‘Taken by Ahmed Abdal- 
lee, Afghaun chief, 408. 

Candesh, taken by Shah Jehan, and the 
government conferred on Mahobet, 
II. 328, $30. 

Cape of Good Hope, voyages to India 
by, attempted, I.8. ‘Taken from the 
Dutch by the English, VI. 60. 

Carangoly, fort, surrenders to the 
French, III. 204. Taken by Sir 
Eyre Coote, 221. 

Caravansaries of Syria, Il. 198, note. 

Cardan, mathematician, a rule pub- 
lished by, in 1545, still bears his 
name, II. 134. 

Carical, engagement near, between the 
French and English Aeets, III. 203. 
Taken by the English, 228. 

Carl (Lettres Americanes), on the 
fondness of the Peruvians for comic 
dramas, quoted, I]. 154, note. 

Carlisle, Earl, on the costly attire of the 
Russian court, quoted, II. 183, note. 

Carnac, Major, defeats the Mogul Em- 
peror, III.276. Visits and negotiates 
a treaty with him, 277. Superseded 
by Colonel Coote, 281. Opposes the 
designs of Meer Causim against Ram- 
narain, 282. Recalled from Patna, 
ibid. Resumes the command and 
defeats Suja Dowla, 283. Member 
of the Select Committee at Calcutta, 
349. His conduct as to signing cove-~ 
nants not to receive presents, 356, 
After again defeating Suja Dowla, 
makes peace with him, 861. Ac- 
companies Lord Clive to Moorsheda- 
bad on business of revenue, $74. 
Appointed one of the committee for 
settling the government of Poonah, 
1¥.35. 

Carnatic, population of, why supposed 
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to be small, I}. 306. To whom it 
belonged before and after the reduc- 
tion of peat aaa by the Maho- 
medan powers of Deccan, 371, note. 
Proceedings of An'war ad Dien, Na- 
bob of, IIL. 65, 69, 88. Geographi- 
cal description of, 83. Political state 
of, 84. War among the natives of, 
87. Wars of the English and French 
in, 113. Object of those wars. 121. 
Negotiations between the two powers 
respecting this point, ibid. Negotia- 
tions respecting between the French 
and English governments in Europe, 
122. Comunissioners appointed, and 
the question settled in favour of the 
English, 124. War with the French 
in, renewed, 176. l‘rench, after va- 
rious changes of fortune, driven out 
of Carnatic, 234. Political state of, 
after the overthrow of the French, 
334. War with Hyder Ali, who in- 
vades it, 391, +19, 423. Irruption of 
Nizam Ali into, 400. Terms on 
which the war in, with Hyder, ter- 
minated, severely coudenined by the 
East India Company, 425 Invaded 
by Tippoo Saib, v. 295. Regulations 
for the revenues of, by Governor 
Campbell and the Nabob, 297. For 
Nabobs of, sce An’war ad Dien, 
Doost Ali, and Mahomed Alt. 

Caroor, reduced by Colonel Fullarton, 
IV. 239. ‘Taken by the ariny under 
Lord Cornwallis, V. 288. 

Cartier, Mr. appointed Member of the 
Select Committee at Calcutta, 11]. 
382. Sueceeds Mr. Verelst, as Go- 
vernor of Bengal, 398, 431. 

Cashmere, overran by the Mahomedans 
in the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury, LI. 218. Conquered by Akbar, 
304. 

Castes or classes, divisions into, of the 
Hindus, 1. 157. Of the Anglo-Sax- 
ens and otbers, ibid. note. Medes 
said to be divided into, 158, note. 
Distribution of a people into four 
only, productive of innumerable in- 
conveniences as their wants multi- 
plied, 170. Fxisted in the ancient 
Assyrian empire, 173, note. In- 
stances of such division, in other an- 
cient nations, ibid. 

Catwall, ministers of justice so called, 
their functions, II. 175, note. ° 

Cave of Elephanta, TH. 4. Of Salsette 
and Pusa, ibid. note. 
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Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage and 
discoveries, I, 12. Charged with 
want of respect for human life, by 
firing on the savages of Guam, 13, 


ote. 

Cavery, Mound of, contentions respect- 
ing, between the Nabob of Car- 
natic and the Rajah of Tanjore, ILI. 
346. 

Causim, Meer, Nabob of Bengal, pow- 
ers of administration placed in his 
hands by the English, LIL. 272. His 
activity and success in raising money, 
275. Reduces the provinces of Bir- 
boom and Burdwan, which had ta- 
ken up arms, to obedience, 278. Llis 
extortionary proceedings towards 
Ramnarain, 280. Disputes between, 
and the Company's servants, on the 
subject of private trade, 291. His 
expedition against Nepaul, £99. Abo- 
lishes all duties on internal trade, 300. 
Seizes some English arins, in their 
way to Patna, 302. The English 
take the field azainst, and defeat him, 
305, 307. Puts Ramnarain and 
other chiefs to death, ibid. On the 
Joss of Mongheer, his capital, massa- 
cres in his rage his English prisoners, 
308. Flies for protection to the 
Nabob of Oude, 309. Being -de- 
manded by the English, escapes with 
his family into the Rohilla country, 
315. Sums received from him, by 
the servants of the Company, 327. 
Nabob of Oude pledges himself to 
the inglish never to harbour or em- 
ploy him, 362. Regulations made 
with him as to private trade, deemed 
too severe by the Company, 305. 

Cauzee, Mahomedan judge, criminality 
attached to the Sultan in not selecting 

the properest person for the office, II. 

452. His olice to expound the 
Moslem law, III. 467. 

Celestial Bride, splendid mosque built 
by Mahmood, II. 220. 

Celuic manners in the Highlands of 
Scotland, resemblance between, and 
those of the Hindus, L. 268, note. 
Celtic inhabitants of Britain had a 
domestic community of women, 397, 
note. 

Ceylon, first possessed by the Dutch 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, I. 78. Engagements off, 
between the French anf English 
fleets, T11. 215, 1V. 215. ‘Their set- 
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tlements at, taken by the English, , 


VI. 60. 

Chaja Aiass, vizir of Jehangire, history 
of, previous to his promotion, IT. 313. 
Effect of his death on the Sultana, 
his daughter, 318. 

Chalmers, Lieutenant, repels an attempt 
upon Coimbetore, V. 353. Obliged 
to capitulate, and is detained a_pri- 
soner, 355. Sent by Tippoo Saib to 
make an overture of peace to Lord 
Cornwallis, 375. 

Chambers, Mr. W. on the deficiency 
of the Hindus in historical composi- 
tion, quoted, IT. 61, note. 

Champion, Colonel, defeats the Rohil- 
las, III. 507. Generous manner in 
which he describes the conduct of 
Hafez and his army in the battle, 508. 
Charges the vizir, his ally, with pusil- 
lanimity, ibid, Cites instances of his 
cruelty, 509, note. 

Chancellour, his ship the first that vi- 
sited Archangel, [. 6. Benefits re- 
sulting from it to the English, ibid. 

Chandernagor, taken by the English, 
Il. 161. 

Chapman, Mr. on the state of Cochin 
China, quoted, II. 197. 

Chardin, on the elegant construction of 
the Persian bridges, quoted, If. 14. 
On the art of painting among the 
Persians, 36, note. On the ignorance 
of the Persians in geography and his- 
tory, 64, note. On the Persian 
schools, 105, note. 

Charges against Mr. Hastings. See 
Hastings. 

Charters to the East India Company, 
the first granted in the year 1600, I. 
21. Renewed 1609, and the Com- 
pany constituted a corporate body for 
ever, 25. New charter granted by 
Charles the Second, in 1661, 25. 
Further charters by King William, in 
1693, 113. Renewed in 1712, III. 
23. Petitioned against in 1730, 34. 
Renewed 1732, 42. Again in 1780, 
1V. 457. Again in 1793, VI. 2. 

Chastity, female, value set on it by 
Eastern nations, J. 231. 

Cheen Koolich Khan, son of Gazee ad 
Dien, favourably received at the 
Court of Shah Aulum, IL. 376. Ap- 

sointed to the Regency of Deccan by 
Berouecre: and decorated with the 


title of Nizam al Mulk, 385. Re- 
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called 389. Invited to court to act 
against the Seyd brothers, joins their 
party, 391. Appointed to the go- 
vernment of Malwa, ibid. Made 
Vizir by Mahomed Shah, is disgusted 
with his dissoluteness, and revolts, 
397. Defeats his son Nazir Jung, 
and takes him prisoner, 405. Re- 
duces nearly the whole provinces of 
Carnatic to obedience, ibid. His death 
at the advanced age of a hundred and 
four, 409. Further account of him, 
III. 86, 88. 

Cherry, Mr. British resident in the 
house of Vizir Ali, assassinated, VI. 
164. 

Chess, invention of, claimed by the 
Hindus, If. 40. Known to the Arau- 
canians, 41. Claimed by the Persians, 
ibid. note. Scandinavians skilled in 
it, ibid. Chess of the Chinese totally 
different from that of the Hindus 
and Persians, ibid. 

Cherika, Rajah of, assigns part of his 
territory to the Company to liquidate 
along standing debt, V. 267. 

Cheyte Sing, Rajah of Benares. 
Benares. 

Child, Sir John, his proceedings in 
India, characterized as rash and pre- 
sumptuous, I. 107. 

Child, Sir Joshua, his exaggerated state- 
ment of the benefits of the trade with 
India, I. 95. 

Chili, perfect nature of the grammar of, 
II. 92. 

Chillambrum, pagoda of, described, IT. 
11. Taken by the English, III. 2@8. 
Restored to the French, $42. Favour- 
able result to the English of Generat 
Coote’s defeat at, 1V. 181. 

Chilligi, tribe of -\fghauns, account of, 
IT. 248. 

Chinese, pretended duration of their 
monarchy, I. 134. Nature of their 
tenure of land, 277, note. Charac- 
terised as insensible to the feelings of 
others, 404, note. Their dramatic 
performances, II. 53. Exaggerated 
accounts of them, by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, 130. Their skill in the arts 
examined, 193. Instances of their 
resemblance to the Hindus, ibid. 

Chingliput, taken by Clive, IID. 115. 
English in danger of losing it, 205. 

Chitta, geography of, difficult to ascer- 
tafn, LI]. 238, note. 


See 
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“Chittapet, taken by the French, ILI, 
182, Taken by the English, 226. 
Chizer, Mahomedan sovereign, account 

of, Il. 276. 

Chosroes, reign of, II. 212. 

Choultries or Caravanseras, first esta- 
blished by a Mahomedan sovereign, 
II. 181. 

Chout, meaning of, II. 177, 389. III. 
471. Chout to the judges abolished, 
ibid. V. 426. Impost established 
by the Company in its stead, abo- 
lished, III. ibid. 

Chrishna. See Crishna. 

Chronology, Hindus have no regular 
work on, I. 65. Chronological table 
of Hindu kings 150, note. 

Chunda Saheb, imprisons the queen of 
Trichinopoly, and succeeds to the go- 
vernment, LL. 86. Formsan alliance 
with the French, gt. Flies from the 
army of Nazir Jung, 97. Arcot, his 
capital, taken by the English, 106. 
Places himself under the protection 
of the king of Tanjore, and is cruelly 
murdered, 111. 

Chunar, meeting at, of Mr. Hastings and 
the Nabob of Oude, IV. 373. 

Church, Visigoths and Burgundians al- 
lowed to make donations to, I. 215. 

Churning, Hindu description of Vish- 
nu’s churning the ocean, I. 304. 

Churrum, son of Jehangire, defeats the 
prince of Odepore, II. 316. Title of 
Shah Jehan, or king of the world, 
bestowed on him by his father, 317. 
Defeats and concludes a second peace 
with the prince of Odepore, 318. 
His rebellion against his father, 320. 
Proclaimed emperor, 324. Number 
of his family, and accomplishments 
of his daughters, 325. His war against 
Lodi, 327. His conduct to the Hindus, 
who betook themselves to penances and 
ather religious rites during a famine, 
329. Orders the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from his dominions, 330. 
Proceeds to the subjugation of Dec- 
can, 331. Takes an hundred and 
fifteen towns and fortresses in the 
course of a year, ibid. Conduct of 
his sons in his illness, 338. On his 
recovery, intrigued against by his son 
Aurunzebe, who makes him his pri- 
soner, 343. His treatment in prison, 
350. Refuses the daughter of Dara to 
Akbar, youngest son of Aurungzebe, 
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350. Dies, it has been suspected, 
by the pousta, 354. 

Chusero, his mean origin, II. 257. 
Kills Mubarick and usurps the 
throne, ibid. His cruelties and 
death, 258. 

Chusero, son of Selim, his revolts against 
his father, II. $12, 313. 

Chutter Saul, refractory Zensindar, siege 
of his fort of Tetteeah by the Eng- 
lish, VI. 248. 

Chuttanuttee, granted, in 1669, to the 
East India Company, 1. 1235. 

Circars, Northern, confirmed to the na- 
tive princes, III. 126. English ex- 
pedition to drive the French from, 
218, 248. Freed trom their depend- 
ance on the Subahdar of Deccan, 
and bestowed on the English, 401. 
English enter on the possession of, 
402. See next article. 

Circuit, apppointment and proceedings 
of the committee of, respecting the 
Northern Circars, IV. 108, 123. 
Suspended by Governor Rumbold, 
125. Courts of, V. 420. 

City, what places obtained that name 
with the Hindus, I]. 184, note. 

Civilization, importance of the inquiry 
into the state of, among the Hindus, 
Il. 135. Mistakes respecting the 
civilization of the Hindus, whence 
derived, 136, 142. Inaceuracy of the 
ideas of European scholars on the 
subject of civilization, 141, note. 
Hindus have experienced no calamit 
from which a preceding state of hig 
civilization can be inferred, 146. A 
people may be united under an ex- 
tensive monarchy in a low state of 
civilization, 157. Good servants found 
among a people, a fallacious proof of 
civilization, 188, note. Existence of 
despotism a proof of low civilization, 
205. 

Clavering, General, one of the members 
of the supreme council in India, ITT. 
457,518. Holds the station of Go- 
vernor-general pro tempore, IV. 16. 
Dies in India, 20. 

Clavigero, quoted on the resemblance 
of the Mexican ages to those of the 
Hindus, I. 135, note. On their 
knowledge of the creation of the 
world, the deluge, and confusion of 
tongues, 150, note. On the worshi 
of a Supreme Being, by the Mexi- 
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cans, 297. On the knowledge of the 
Mexicans in constructing vaults, I], 
14. On the manufactures of the 
Mexicans, 36. On their skill in 
jewellery, 28. On their skill in 
sculpture and casting metals, 35, and 
note. On the Mexican dramas, 54. 
On the Mexican language, 82. 
Clayton, Lieutenant-colonel, his ex- 
ploits in Cuttack, VE. 442. 

Clive, account of, previous to his being 
appointed a writer in the service of 
the East India Company, III. 104. 
His intrepid conduct on entering the 
military service as an ensign, 105. 
Obtains possession of Arcot, 106. 
Successful in other enterprizes, 107. 
Baffles the attempt of the French 
upon ‘Triconopoly, 110. Taving 
reduced the forts of Covelong and 
Chingliput, returns to Europe for 
lus health, 115. Lands at Bombay, 
having been promoted in England to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 153. 
Conducts a successful expedition 
against the pirate Angria, ibid. Hav- 
ing repaired to his government at 
Fort St. David, is summoned to Ma- 
dras, to assist in the deliberations for 
recovering Calcutta, 154. Sent against 
Calcutta, at the head of the Madras 
troops, and effects the object of his 
mission, 155. His treacherous de- 
signs apminst the French, in wishing 
to attack their settlement at Chander- 
nagor, 158. Takes Chandernagor, 
161. Violates the orders he had re- 
ceived to return to Madras, 162. 
Plans the dethronement of Suraja 
Dowla, 163. Particulars of the con- 
spiracy for that purpose, ibid. Calls 
a council of war, and takes the field 
in direct opposition to its decision, 
166. Defeats the army of the Nabob 
at Plassy, 167. Takes Moorshedabad. 
169. His treacherous attempts against 
Omichund, in the division of the 
spoil, 170, note. His further pro- 
ceedings in Bengal, 242. Appointed 
sole President, 244. Humourous 
anecdote to show the extent of his 


influence, ibid. note. In opposition ‘| 


to the wishes of the council, engages 
in an expedition against the French, 
248. His conduct on occasion of the 
confederacy of the Nabobs of Oude 
and Allahabad against Bengal, 253. 
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Obtains the Jaghire round Calcutta, 
257. Defeats the Dutch, 258. Sails 
from Calcutta to return home, 259. 
Previous to his return, writes in con- 
tumelious language to the Court of 
Directors, 284. After refusing to 
pay the proceeds of his jaghire, for 
which he sues the Company, is ap- 
pointed by them, with high powers, 
Governor of Bengal, 322. Sums re- 
ceived by him from native princes, 
$27,329. Returns to India with the 
title of Lord, 331. Proposes to the 
Company to become sovereigns of 
the country, 332. From an expected 
rise in the Company’s stock, orders 
all his property to be invested in it, 
333. His account of the state of the 
Company’s affairs on entering on his 
second administration, 353. His pro- 
gress up the country for the purpose 
of a new arrangement for the govern- 
ment of the provinces, and making 
peace with Suja Dowla, 353. Terms 
on which he settled with the Com- 
a the question of his jaghire, 363. 

nters largely into the private trade 
of Bengal, 366. Promotes the mea- 
sure of superseding servants in Ben- 
gal, by others from Madras, 371. His 
conduct on the discovery of discon- 
tents in the officers of the army, 375. 
His interview with the emperor and 
Suja Dowla, 378. Violates the or- 
ders of the Company in their pro- 
hibition of private trade, 380. Re- 
turns to England, 382. Is favour- 
ably received by the Company, and 
the produce of his jaghire confirmed 
to him for an additional number of 
years, 385. Reasonsassigned by him 
for receiving a present of five lacks of 
rupees from Nujeem ad Dowla, ibid. 
Account of his celebrated exculpatory 
speech in the House of Commons, 
437. Succeeds Lord Hobart at Ma- 
dras, VI. 61. 


Close, Colonel, one of a political and 


diplomatic commission, in the war 
with Tippoo Saib, VI. 1092. De- 
puted with Mr. Webbe, to propose 
to the relations of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, the transfer of the Carnatic go- 
vernment, 287, 321, $41. Vested 
with extraordinary powers, in the 
preparations for war against Scindia, 
506. Resident at Poonah, 520. 
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Cochin, taken from the Dutch by the 
English, VI. 60. 

Cochin, Rajah of, his transactions with 
Tippoo Saib, V. 269. 

Cochin China, account of, II. 197, 198, 
note. 

Coel, surrendered to the English, under 
General Lake, Vi. 410. 

Coimbetore, taken by the English, IV. 
242. Again by the ariny under Lord 
Cornwallis, V. g89. Attack upon, 
repulsed by Lieutenant Chalmers, 
$52. Capitulates toa detachment of 
Tippoo's any, 354. 

Coin, gold and silver, first struck in 
India by Akbar, II. 183. Copper 
coin struck by Mahomet the Third, 
262. 

Colbert, French East India Company, 
projected by, 1. 90. 

Colebrooke, Henry ‘Thomas, on the re- 
ligious sects of the Hindus, quoted, 
1.314. Onthe Hindu goddess Vach, 
321, note. Brahmen dialogue cited 
by, on the question of the universal 
soul, ibid. Acknowledges the insuf- 
ficiencyof the distinction in the Hindu 


religion between the creature and the , 


Creator, 335. Ascribes to the Hindus 
a fondness for scholastic disputation, 
II. 79, note. Examination of his 
work on Sanscrit Algebra, 125. 

Collings, Colonel, resident at Futty 
Ghur, sent to negatiate with Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, VI. 315. lis negotia- 
tion unsuccessful, 319. Second mis- 
sion, 338, 341, 345, 347. 

Colonization of India with Englishmen, 
benefits that would have resulted 
from, V. 503. 

Comera, servant of Mr. Benfield, con- 
cern of, with his master, in money- 
lending transactions, IV. 99, note. 

Commaul ad Dien Khan, imposition 
practised by, in the affair of ance: 
mar, 111. 563. 

Commerce, active state of, in England, 
under Queen Elizabeth, I. 4. Of 
the English with the Moluccas, be- 
gun by Sir Francis Drake, 10. Ex- 

rt and import articles of, in Oude, 

IT. 23, note. Rapid advance of, in 

England, in the early part of the 

eighteenth century, J1I. 21. Further 

advance of, in the middle of that 
century, 70. 

Commissioners, Board of, appointel for 


ee 
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the settlement of the dominions, re- 
quired by the English of the Nabob 
of Oude, VI. 213. 

Committees in the constitution of the 
East India Company enumerated, 
and their respective duties described, 
III. 6, et seq. Select committee at 
Calcutta, of whom and why formed, 
350. Its proceedings respecting pre- 
sents, 356; respecting private trade, 
364; respecting the supply of vacan- 
cies in the council, 370 ; respecting 
military allowances, 372 ; respecting 
the inland trade society, 379. Com- 
mittee of Circuit. See Cireuit. Com- 
mittee of revenue in Bengal, V. 150. 

Commons, House of, proceedings in, 

on the war in the Carnatic, and con- 

duct of the supreme judicature, [V. 

461. Instance of its being inadequate 

to the ends it was meant to Fula, 

476. Proceedings in, relating to the 

affairs of India, V.6, note; to the debts 

of the Nabob of Arcot, 21—31. 

View of-parties in, 39. Mutual as- 

persions between ministers and op- 

position in, relative to Mr. Hastings, 

42, Discussion in, on the mode of 

procedure respecting evidence against 

Mr. Hastings, 49. Importance of 

the mode of procedure respecting Mr. 

Hastings, rejected by the House, 53. 

Votes the Rohilla war not impeach- 

able, 56. Passes bills to amend the 

Fast India act, 57. Object of those 

bills, 58—61. Articles of impeach- 

ment of Mr. Hastings brought up 
from the Commitice of the House, 

65. Impeachment voted and carried 

to the Lords, 66. Proceedings of, 

relative to the impeachment of Sir 

FEliyah Impey, 67. Debates in, on 

the declaratory bill, 71. Further 

proceedings of, on Mr. Burke's 
charging Mr. Hastings with the mur- 
der of Nuncomar, 103. Reprimands 

Major Scott for reviling the managers 

of Mr. Hastings’s > impeachment. 

through the press, 169. Debates in, 
on the question, whether the disso- 

lution of parliament abated the im- 

peachment, 170. Acts of, said not 

to be acts of the people, 175. Com- 
mittee formed in, to disprove the 

charge of protraction of the trial, 200. 

Proceedings of, on intemperate lan- 

guage by the Archbishop of York, 
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198. Dispute in, about farther time 
tequired by the managers of the trial 
to prepare their reply, ibid. Mana- 
gers appointed a committee by, to 
ascertain the causes of delay in the 
trial, 210. Votes the thanks of the 
House to the managers of the trial, 
219. Report of the Committee of, 
appointed to inspect the Lords’ Jour- 
nals, relative to their proceedings on 
the trial, 231. Comments on that 
report, 248. Debates in, on the war 
with Tippoo Saib, 333. Debates in, 
on renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, VI. 3, 6, 8 

Commutation act and tax, IV. 485. 

Company, for trading tothe East In- 
dies, a new one projected, [. J11. 
Offer a loan of two millions to go- 
vernment for leave to trade, 117. 
Obtain an act of incorporation, 121. 
Chartered as a regulated company, 
122. Its fecbleness, 124. Union of 
the two companies recommended by 
the King, 126. The union effected, 
128. 

Concan, army sent into, by Aurunz- 
zebe, 1]. 370, 372. 

Condamine, M. de la, on the precious 
stones of Sonth America, quored, II. 
28, note. 

Condillac, on the manner in which the 
infant mind generalizes ideas, quoted, 
II. 70, note. 

Conflans, M_ succeeds Bussy in the 
command of the French troops in 
Carnatic, and is defeated by the Eng- 
lish TIT. 249. 

Congeveram, burned by the French, 
in revenge for a similar outrage com- 
mitted by the English at Wande- 
wash, III. 179. Surprised and taken 
by the French, 222. Battle of, 1V. 
165. 

Consciousness, ascribed, by the Hindus, 
io vegetables as well as animals, IT. 
86. Created, according to the Hin- 
dus, before the mind, 261. 

Control, Hoard of, how constituted, 
1V. 487. Effects of, upon the East 
India Company, 489. lffects of, on 
the government of India, ibid. et seq. 
Efficacy of, as an instrument of go- 
vernment, compared with that of the 
Court of Directors, 493. Convinced 
of the evil respecting the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, V. 17. Orders-them 
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to be discharged without inquiry, 19. 
Remonsttance of the Directors against 
the proceeding, 20. Appoints a go- 
vernor of Madras, in opposition to 
the Directors, 30. Instead of con- 
trolling, originates measures, 31. Or- 
ders the Carnatic revenues to be re- 
stored, ibid. Further contest of, with 
the Directors, respecting Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ross, 69. Power of, declared, 


72. Salaries given to the members 
of, VI. 7. ' 
Coollee Khan. See Kooli. 


Coolies, race of men living in the most 
inaccessible parts of Guzerat, nearly 
extirpated by Jehangire, If. 317. 

Coorgs, account of the, V. 383. 

Coote, Sir Ey re, takes Wandewash, ITT. 
221, Reduces Chittapet and Arcot, 
226. Further operations and success 
of the army under him, 227. Su- 
perseded by Major Monson, 230. 
Good sense and temper displayed by 
him on this occasion, ibid. Resumes 
the command, 231. Takes Pondi- 
cherry, 233. Recalled from Patna, 
283. Appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, and Member of the Supreme 
Council, IV. 49. Opposes the treaty 
with the Ranna of Gohud, proposed 
by the Governor-General, 50. Sent 
by the Supreme Council to take the 
command of the Madras army, 171. 
Takes the field against Hyder, 179. 
Attacks, unsuccessfully, the fortified 
pagoda of Chillambram, 181. De- 
feats Hyder, though labouring under 
many disadvantages, 184. In another 
battle with Hyder, his army, after 
much suffering, is obliged to fall 
back, 187. Retains his army so long 
in the field, as to endanger its return 
by the impediments of the Monsoon, 
189. Shows a discontented and quar- 
relsome spirit, 201. Kindness of 
Lord Macartney’s treatment of him, 
while in this humour, 202, note. 
After several months in cantonments, 
his army again take the field, and 
attempt the reduction of Arnee, 215. 
A regiment of cavalry, which he 
called his grand guard, drawn into 
ambuscade, and killed or taken pri- 
soners, 216. Enters into negotiation 
with ‘Tippoo, and is duped, 217. Un- 
equat to the toils of command, sails 
for Bengal, 223. Resutnes the ¢om- 
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mand and returns to Madras, 254. 
Dies of Spon three days after his 
landing, ibid. Moncey given him by 
Mr. Hastings, V. 183. 

Corah, province of, sold by the English 
to the Nabob of Oude, III. 502. 

Coromandel, engagement between the 
English and French fleets, on the 
coast of, IIT. 57. 

Cornish, Admiral, arrives with a fleet 
ou the coast of Pondicherry, II. 
228. 

Cornwallis, appointed Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, V. 38. Examined in 
defence of Mr. Hastings, 210. Com- 
mencement of his administration, 
257. His transactions with the Na- 
bob of Oude, 258. ‘Treaty with the 
Nizam, 259. Accused, by this treaty, 
of breaking faith with Tippoo Saib, 
265. His opinion of the probability 
of a war with Tippoo, 274. Decides 
for a vigorous war against him, 277. 
Endeavours to form an alliance with 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 278, 
which he effects, 280. His object in 
this war, 281. Blames the tardiness 
of the Madras government, who con- 
demn the war, ibid. Goes to Ma- 
dras, 296. Transactions between him 
and the Nabob of Arcot, 297. Con- 
templates the necessity of assuming 
the territories of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, and taking possession of the 
revenues, 304, Takes the command 
of the army against Tippoo, 315. 
Takes Bangalore, 318. Prepares to 
attack Seringapatam, 320. Gains the 
battle of Arikera, 323. Obliged to 
retreat on account of the distress of 
his army, 314. Joined by the Mah- 
rattas, 326. Marches back to Ban- 
galore, 331. Expedient by, for the 
supply of draught cattle, 383. Con- 
sents to receive a vakeel from Tippoo, 
337. After other operations of his 
army, marches in person upon Se- 
ringapatam, 357. Operations of the 
different columns of his army before 
Seringapatam, 362, et er Besieges 
Seringapatam, 374. Makes peace 
with Tippoo, 385. Resigns his shure 
of prize-money to the army, 387. Ilis 
capture of the French settlements, 
397. His conduct as to financial 
and judicial instructions, seceived 
from authorities at home, 399. His 
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plan of revenue, 402. Guided by a 
theory inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the case, 413. His reforms 
in judicature, 420. His scheme for 
judicature in the field of civil law, 
421. Forms prescribed by it full of 
technical ceremonies, 425, Judges’ 
fees prohibited by it, 426. is opi- 
nion of the state of law and govern- 
ment in India, 427. By his plan of 
penal judicature, courts of circuit 
erected, 428. Observations on the 
subject of his judicatory system, 432. 
His new scheme of police, 436. Re- 
sult of his financial and judicial re- 
forms, 438 ; as to Zemindars, ibid.; 
as to the Ryots, 442; in civil causes, 
452; in penal cases, 465. Returns 
to England, 544. His expostulatory 
letters to the Nabob of Oude, V1. 
36, 38. Financial results of his ad- 
ministration, ibid. Again nominated 
Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief, 63. Resigns the appoint- 
ments, ibid. Appointed Governor- 
General a third time, 516. Plansa 
journey for the acceleration of peace 
with Holkar, 518. His representation 
of the dreadful state of the finances, 
ibid. Commences a reduction of the 
forces, 519. His opinion of defen- 
sive alliances, 520. Determined on 
heeping peace with Scindia, by yield- 
Ing every point in dispute, 525: and 
to make peace with Holkar, by re- 
storing all the dominions which had 
been taken from him, 526. His 
negotiations with Scindia, 527. Re- 
monstrance of the Commander-in- 
Chief against his measure for dissolv- 
ing the connexion of the British 
government with the minor princes, 
529. His death, 533. Financial re- 
sults of his administration, 542, 
Correspondence, East India Company’s 
Comnnittee of, its functions, 111. 0. 


| Cosby, Colonel, account of his expe- 


dition against Hyder Ali, IV. 1506. 

Cosmogony, Ilindu, I. 425. 

Cossigura, Rajah of, account of the suit 
against him in the Supreme Court, 
IV. 294. 

Cossimbazar, taken by Suraja Dowla 
from the English, III. 147. 

Covelong fort, taken by Clive, III. 115. 

Council of defence, appointed for the 
execution of a trealy @etween the 
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Dutch and English Companies, I. 
41. 

Courten, Sir William, association form- 
ed by, for trading to India, I. 61. Its 
union with the Teast India Company 
effected, 6S. " 

Courts, civil and penal, appointed in- 
stead of the native Courts in India, 
account of, IIT. 469. Nature of the 
Supreme Courts of appeal established 
at the seat of Government, 470. Su- 
preme Court of judicature in India 
appointed by parliament. See Su- 
preme Court. Four Courts of appeal 
established by Lord Cornwallis, V. 
423. Courts of circuit erected by 
him, 428. 

Courts of princes, one campaign in, 
better than two in the field, I. 342, 
note. 

Couteur, on the inhuman character of 
the Hindus, quoted, I. 404. 

Cow, held sacred by the Amonians, I. 
367; and Africans, 369, note. 

Cozco, fortress, wonderful construction 
of, II. 7. 

Cranganore and Jacotah, purchased of 
the Dutch, by the Rajah of Travan- 
core, V. 273. Lawfulness of the pur- 
chase questioned, ibid. Cranganore 
taken by Tippoo Saib, 287. 

Creation, Hindu account of, I. 285, 
425. 

Crete, labyrinth of, IT. 12, note. 

Crimes, indecent, of the Hindus, I. 
230, and note. Increase of crimes 
in India, the consequence of English 
regulations, V. 465; of English des- 
potism, 474; of defects of the law, 
ibid; of the practice of the Courts, 
476, 540; of defects of the police, 
480; of the disposition of Govern- 
ment to suppose all its institutions 
perfect, 486 3; of the disposition of 
the servants of Government to give 
none but flattering accounts, 487 ; of 
the supposition that England is the 
standard of excellence, 490. By the 
state of crimes in India, the business 
of government exceedingly diflicult, 
491. Remedies for the prevalence 
of crimes in India, 495. Education 
supposed the only true remedy, 500. 
Indigence of a people the grand 
source of crime, 934. Remedy for 
this evil, 538. 


Crishna, oe of the incarnations of 
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Vishnu, fable of, I. 306. Exoloits 
ascribed to him, II. 162, note. 

Cromwell, his war with the Dutch in- 
jurious to English commerce, I. 71. 
Terms on which it was concluded, 
72. 

Cruelty, instances of, illustrating the 
character of the Ilindus, I. 406, and 
note. 

Cshatriyas, military class of Hindus, 
rank of, J. 165. 

Cuddalore, taken by the English, III. 
228. Taken by Tippoo Saib and the 
French, IV. 213. Proceedings of the 
English for the recovery of, 220. 
English defeated in an attack upon, 
235. 

Cullian Sing, evidence concerning, 
V. 155. 

Culluca, commentator on the Institutes 
of Menu, charged with interpolations, 
T. 429, 393, note. 

Cumming, Sir John, ordered to march, 
to enforce the plunder of the Begums, 
IV. 401. 

Cuppage, Major, defeats the army of 
Tippoo Saib in its attack of Coimbe- 
tore, V. 352. Has an active com- 
mand in the siege of Scringapatam, 
379. 

Cutchery, native court in India, III. 
470. 

Cutchoura, fort, taken by the English, 
VI. 246. 

Cuttack, history of the operations in, 
VI. 440. 

Cuttub, account of his early years, IT. 
£32. From his first achievements in 
war, declared by Mahomed his 
adopted son, 233. On the death of 
Mahomed, claims the sovereignty, 
234. During his government, adds 
Bahar and Bengal to the Mahomedan 
dominions, ibid. 

Cutwals, officers of police, abolished, 
V. 436. 

Cyclopes, temples of, and other build- 
ings, IL. 19. 

Cyrus, no account found of hin in the 
Persian annals, I]. 63. 


*Daber, taken from the Seiks by Shah 
Aulum, IL. 379. 

Dacca, litigious disposition of the inha- 
bitants of, I. 408, note. Account of 
the rreatment of the Phousdar of, by 
the Supreme Court, FV. 289. 
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D'Aché, French Admiral, lands sup- Deboigne, commands part of Scindia’s 
plies, and quits the coast of Pondi. army, VI.397. Account of, ibid. 


cherry, Ill. 217 

Dandajee Punt, takes poison, from the 
fear of being made responsible for 
the enormities of his pupil, Sevagee, 
II. 358. 

Dallals, Indian brokers, III. 13. 

Dallas, Mr one of Mr. Hastings’s 
counsel, V. 87. In conjunction with 
Mr. Law opposes any answer to the 
first charge singly, 88. His defence 
of Mr. Hastings, 193. 

Dalrymple, Major, commands a regi- 
ment in the night attack on Tippoo 
Saib, V.366 ; and at the second siege 
of Seringapatam, VI. 112. 

Dalton, Captain, his advanced post at 
Triconopoly attacked by the Myso- 
riansand destroyed ta a man, IIE. 116. 

Dalston, Captain, goes to the relief of 
Colonel Guthrie at the assault of 
Tetteeah, VJ. 248 

Daood, murderer, of Mujahed, loses 
his own life by assassination, IT. 306. 

Daood Khan Punnee, Afghann, ap- 

ointed Deputy-Regent of Deccan, 

I. 376. Being employed by Ferok- 
sere to cut off Hussun the Seyd, is 
killed by a ball in making the attempt, 
368. His conduct during his deputy 
government, 389. 

Dara, son of Shah Jehan, his character, 
II. 337. Seizes the government on 
the illness of his father, 538. Re- 
stores it on his father's recovery, 340. 
Defeated by his brother Aurungzebe, 
and flies to Agra, 341. Betrayed into 
the hands of Aurungzebe and mur- 
dered, 346. 

Daraporam taken by Colonel Fullarton, 
IV.239. Taken again by the army 
under Lord Cornwallis, V. 288. 

Darius Hystaspes, part of India in- 
cluded in his empire, IT. 208. 

Darogah, or police officer, V. 480. 

Darwar, taken by the, Mabrattas, when 
allies of the English, V. 397. 

D' Auteuil, destroysa thousand of Nazir 


Jung’s army, with the loss of only | 
Taken J 


two or three men, III. 98. 
prisoner, 111. 
Davis, John, in attempting the north- 
west passage, discovered the Straits 
known by his name, I. 7. 
Davis, Mr. on the Hindu astrénomy, 
quoted, II. 94. 


Returns to Europe with his fortune, 
401. 

Debrett, pamphlet published by, repre- 
hended by Lord Thurlow, V. 250. 
Deccan, meaning of the name, and ex- 

tent of country it comprises, IT. 251. 
First Mahomedan invasion of, ibid. 
Conquests in, by the third Mahomed, 
261. Kingdom founded in, 265. 
Account of, to the invasion of Akbar, 
305. Divided, during Mahmood’s 
sovereignty, into five different king- 
doms, 310. Invaded by Akbar, 311. 
Revolt of the princes of, against 
Jehangire, 319. Account of, from 
the close of the reign of Akbar, 327. 
Visited by a famine, 329.  Pro- 
ceedings against, by Shah Jehan, 
ibid. Proceedings against, by Au- 
runazebe, 370. State of, when Hus- 
sun was appointed to the regency, 
388. Conditions on which it is freed 
from the depredations of the Mah- 
rattas, ibid. Project to dispossess the 
Rajah of, V.4. Military operations 

in, impeded by a famine, VI. 470. 

Declaratory bill, debates in parliament 
on, V. 72. 

Decoits, robbers in gangs, increase of, 
in India, to what attributable, V. 465. 

Deeg, town and fort of, taken by the 
English, VI. 488. 

Defence, council of. See Council. 

Delambre, M. on the antiquity of the 
Indian astronomy, quoted, II. 94, 
note. 

Deleyrit, M. Governor of Pondicherry, 
resists the attempt of the English to 
subjugate Mortiz Ali, Governor of 
Velore, IIT. 135. 

Delhi, taken by the Mahomedans, IT. 
219. Court removed from, to Dow- 
latabad, 262. Taken by Timur, 274. 
Entered by Nuserit, 275. ‘Taken by 
Nadir Shah, 402. By the Abdallees, 
41. By Gazee al Dien, 417. By 
the Mahrattas, 421. Entered in state 
by the Mognl Emperor, HI. 485. 
Taken again by the Mahrattas, 495. 
Battle of, VI. 414. Taken by the 
English, who possess themselves of 
the person and family of the Emperor, 
416. Gallant defence of, aguinst 
Holkar, 480. 

Demosthenes, on taxatiors in kind by 
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the King of Bosphorus, quoted, I. 
281, note. On legislation, VI. 225, 
note. 

Deogur, name of, changed to Dowlata- 
bad. See Dowlatabad. 

Deoraj, and his brother Nunjeraj, ac- 
count of, ITI. 405. 

Despotism, more adverse to the progress 
of the mind than anarchy, II. 205. 

D’Estain, Count, ILL. 307. 

Devi-Cotah, English dethrone the 
King of Tanjore from the sole desire 
of possessing it, 111. 80. After a re- 
pulse, taken by the English with 
touch difficulty, 82. ‘Taken by the 
French, 196. Again by the English 
227. 

Devi, or Deby Sing, agent of Mr. Hast- 
ings, picture of his cruelties, V. 84. 
165, note. Discussion on the sub- 
ject of, between Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Hastings’s counsel, 161, note. 

Devotion, merit attached to, in the In- 
stitutes of Menu, I. 451. 

De Witt, ou the subject of the Dutch 
fisheries, quoted, I. 96. 

Dherna, sitting in, meaning of the prac- 
tice of, in the Hindu administration 
of justice, I. 208, 209, note. 

Dhboondia, Mahratta adventurer, ac- 
count of, VI. 124. 

Diaphantus, his algebraic writings 
known to the Hindus, JI. 125. Ex- 
tent of his knowledge in algebra, 128. 
Books, written by him on the sub- 
ject, lost, ibid. The first writer on 
indeterminate problems, whence the 
name of Diaphantine problems, 133. 

Dictionaries, those of the Hindus 
written in verse, II. 45. 

Digest of Hindu Law on contracts and 
successions, I. 193, note, 194, note, 
196, note. Extract from, on the 
tenure of land, 262, note. 

Digits, of the Hindus, ieal hierogly- 
phics, IT. 100, note. 

Dilleer Khan, sent against Sevagee, IT. 
361, 365. 

Dindigul, defence of, committed to 
Hyder Ali, when an inferior officer, 


Ill. 407. Reduced by Colone! Ful- 


larton, 1V.239. Taken by the army: 


under Lord Cornwallis, V. 289. 
Dirom, Major, has an active convmand 
in the siege of Seringapatam, V. 379. 
Discoveries, modern, taken from hints 
in the agcient classics, IJ. 106. 
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Dividends, how made by. the East 
India Company when there are no 
profits, IV. 486. 

Divorce, power of, by the Hindu Jaws, 
given to the husband, I. 389. 

Doab, geographical situation of, IT. 251. 

D'Obsonville, on the religious contro- 
versies of the Hindus, quoted, I. $14. 
note. 

Dominions, British, in India, extent 
of, geographically described, I. 1. 
Don, Lieutenant-Colovel, commands 
a colume in the attack on the fortress 

of Bhurtpore, VI. 495. 

Dooloob Ram, ungrateful conduct of 
Meer JaMer to, III. 33g. His des- 
truction resolved on, 245. Is assas- 
sinated, 247. 

Doondee Khan, joins the army of 
Dooranees against the Mahrattas, II. 
420. 

Dooranee, name whence derived, II. 
408, 400, note. 

Doost Ali, Nabob of Carnatic, ITT. 85. 
Loses his life in resisting an invasion 
of the Mahrattas, 87. 

Dowdeswell, Mr. his account of the 
police of Bengal, V. 468. 

Dowla, Aliteram al, petitions for the 
office of Neabut Nizamut, III, 476. 

Dowla, Asophul. See Oude. 

Dowla, Intizam, sizir to Ahmed Shah, 
I]. 414. 

Dowla, Mubarek al, succeeds to the 
Nab bship of Bengal, IL. 432. 
Company dissatisied with the al- 
lowance afforded him, ibid. Care of 
his household to whom entrusted, 
479. Complains of the severity with 
which he 1 treated by Mahomed 
Reza Khan, [V.21. See Mahomed 
Reza Khan, and VIunny Begum. 

Dowla, Nujeeb ad, Rohilla chief, ap- 
pointed to the office of Ameer al 
Omrah, I]. 417. On the taking of 
Delhi by Gazee, escapes to Rohil- 
cund, ibid. Joins the Dooranee 
army against the Mabhrattas, 420. 
Confirmed in the office of Omrah by 
Shab Aulam, III. 260. *His death, 
484. His excellent character, 488, 
note. 

Dowla, Nujeem ad, made subahdar of 
Bengal on the death of Suraja Dowla, 
IlI. 319. Degraded state to which 
he,is reduced by his treaty with the 
East India Company, 320. Sums 
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paid by him to the servants of the 
Company on his accession, 228. 
Presents a letter to Clive on the 
restraints imposed on him, 356. 
New terms imposed on him equally 
humiliating, 358. His death and 
character, 378. Presents made by 
him to Clive, 385. 

Dowla, Sujah ad. See Oude. 

Dowla, Suraja, Subahdar of Bengal, 
his character and first acts of his go- 
vernment, II]. 145. Offended with 
the English, 146. Attacks and takes 
Calcutta, 147. Shuts up its defen- 
ders in the Black Hole, 149. Loses 
Calcutta and Hooaly, 156. Concludes 
a treaty with the English, 158. Has 
new disputes with the English, 162. 
Pian formed for his dethronement, 
163. Defeated at Plassy, 167. As- 
sassinated, 169. 

Dowla, Syefful, succeeds his brother 
Nujeem, as Subahdar of Bengal, III. 
378. Dies of the small pox, 432. 

Drake, Captain Francis, his early dis- 
position for naval enterprize, }. 8. 
Account of his several vovages, ibid. 
gy. Knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
10. Takes a Portuguese East In- 
diaman, 16. 

Drake, Mr. Governor of Calcutta, ac- 
cused of quitting it improperly, III. 


Drapier, Colonel, arrival of, in India, 
Ill. 205. 

Droits, of prize money, demanded of 
the East India Company, by King 
James, and Lord Hick aAdiniral 
Buckingham, I. 45. 

Diuids, resemblance of their doctrines 
to those of the Brahmens, Magi, 
Chaldeans, and Egyptians, I. 162, 
note, 292. Their philosophical at- 
tainments, IT. 68. 

Duan, functions of, assumed by the 
East India Company, II]. 462. 
Ruinous consequences of this mea- 
sure to the Indians, little known to 
the Directors, 463. Mode adopted 
for performing those functions in the 
collection of the revenue, ibid. ; in 
the administration of justice, 467. 

Duannee, in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, granted, by the Emperor, to 
the English, I1I. 363. 

at fortress of, taken by Godglard, 

"47. 
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Dubois, Abbé, on the practice of the 
Hindus of settling law-suits by ar- 
bitration, quoted, fF. 246, note. On 
the defeat of judicial administration 
in India, ibid. On the tenure of 
land in India, 265, note. On the 
little merit due to the Vedas, 370, 
note. On the extensive prevalence 
of the doctrine of the metem psychosis, 
371. On the treatment of women 1n 
India, 388, note. On marriages by 
purchase in India, 392, note. On 
community of wives in Madura, 396, 
note. On the state of painting and 
music of the Hindus, quoted, I1. 39, 
note. Extract from, exhibiting a cor- 
rect delineation of the rude features 
of Hindu poetry, 56, note. On the 
poetry of the Scalds, quoted, ibid. 
On the passion of the Hindus for the 
wonderful, 61, note. On the Hindu 
fortifications, 184, note. 

Duncan, Governor, his opinion of the 
claims of the Nabob of Surat, VI. 
255, 258. 

Dunda Rojapore, taken by Sevagee, II. 
366 


Dundas, Henry, presiding member of 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic, [V. 462. His 
speech against Indian delinquency, 
463. Urges the legislature to speci- 
fic propositions against Mr. Hastings, 
465. His bill for the regulation of 
the affairs of India, 468. Trivial na- 
ture of his services as President of 
the Board of Control, 491. Nature 
of his bill to discharge the debts of 
the Nabob of Arcot, V. 18, De- 
fends the measure in the House of 
Commons, 22. His idea of security 
unfounded, 28. His sentiments on 
the proposed appointment of Lord 
Macartney, as Governor-General of 
India, 38. His speech on Mr. Burke’s 
motion for papers, 42. Objects to 
the production of papers relative to 
Oude, 48. Defends Mr. Hastings, 
55. His conduct on the Declaration 
Bill, 77. His conduct on the bills 
for renewing the Company’s charter, 


Duperron, Anquetil, on the interest of 
the ryots in land quoted, I. 277, note. 
On the obscenities of Crishna, 309, 
note. On the hospital foranimals at 
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Surat, 36g, note. On the ancient in- 
tercourse betweén the Asiatic, Indian, 


and rec nations, II. 97, note. | 


On the absurd mode of teaching in 
the Hindu schools, 104, note. On 
the disposition of the Brahmens to 
accommodate their sacred records to 
European ideas, 107, note. On the 
origin of the exaggerated accounts of 
travellers, in their narratives, and of 
scholars, as to any language they have 
learned with difficulty, 144, note. 
On the perfidious character of Indian 
princes, 173, note. 

Dupleix, Joseph Francis, his early his- 
tory, III. 57. Resemblance of his 
character to that of Buonaparte and 
Frederic the Great, 58, note. Deem- 
ed, by his talents, the fittest person to 
superintend the business of the 
French Company at Chandernagor, 
58. His activity when raised to the 
station of Governor of Pondicherry, 
ibid. His opposition to the plans of 
Labourdonnais, 59. Vehemently re- 
sists the restcration of Madras to the 
English, 63. First delndes the Na- 
lob, and then defeats him in battle, 
65. Basely breaks faith with the 
Vnglish,66. Ilis enterprise against Fort 
St. David, 67. Defeated in his attack 
upon Cuddalore, 71. His vain beast- 
ing on the failure of the English at- 
tack on Pondicherry, 73. His policy 
in supporting the pretensions of 
Chunda Saheb to the government of 
the Carnatic, 89. Gifted with the 
sovercignty of eighty-one villages, 92. 
Secretly intrigues against Chunda 
Saheb, from whom he had received 
these villages, 93. Dexterity with 
which he extricates himself from dif- 
ficulties, 97. Appointed Governor 
of the Mogul dominions on the coast 
of Coromandel, 100. Characterized 
as an audacious contemner of truth, 
104, note. Falsely charges Major 
Lawrence with the murder of Chunda 
Saheb, 111. Further trait of his 
perseverance, and the resources of his 
mind in difficulties, 113. His at- 
tempt to engage Mortez Ali, Gover- 
nor of Velore, in the interest of the 
French, 116. Attempts a negotia- 
tion with the English, 121. General 
prejudice entertained against him 
both ins Franee and England, 12+. 


Is superseded, 125. Returns to Eu- 
rope, 130. Ill treated by his nation, 
131, which, Voltaire says, hastened 
his death, 132, note. 


- Dupuis, on the worship of the planets 


by ancient nations, quoted, I. 335, 
note, : 


Dustucks, meaning of, III. 32. 
' Dutch, commencement of their East 


India Company, I. 19. Expel the 
Portuguese from the Moluccas, 36. 
Take two English Indiamen, 38. 
Present 2 memorial against the pro- 
ceedings of the English Company to 
King James, 39. Compromise be- 
tween them and the English, 40. 
Destroy Polaroon, 46. Execute Cap- 
tain Towerson and nine Englishmen, 
having first applied the torture, ibid. 
Claim an exclusive right to the Mo- 
luccas, Bandas, and Amboyna, 51. 
Entitle the seat of their government 
in India, Batavia, 53. Their treaty 
with the Portuguese, 67. Capture 
four English East Indiamen, 71. 
Alarmed at an open trade by the Eng- 
lish, 77. Ceylon possessed by them, 
78. Their subterfuge, to evade the 
cession of Poluroon, 86. Polaroon 
and Damm ceded to them, ibid. Their 
fisheries, 9G. Cerne, island of, taken 
and denominated by them the Mau- 
ritius, ITI. 48. Send a large rein- 
forcement of troops to their settle- 
ment in Bengal, 257. The whole of 
these troops made prisoners or killed, 
and six Dutch East Indiamen taken 
by the English, 258. Purchase Na- 
gore of the Rajah of Tanjore, IV. 
101. Involved on this account ina 
war with the English, 102. Nega- 
patnam and ‘Trincoinalee taken from 
them, 193. Five Indiamen taken 
from them in Saldanha Bay, 208. 
Sell the forts of Cranganore and Jay 
cottah to the Rajah of Travancore, 
V.273. Their settlements in India 
and at the Cape of Good Hope taken 
by the English, VI. 6o. 


Dutens, Mr. published a work to prove 


that the modern discoveries in the 
arts and sciences may be found in the 
writings of the ancients, II. 107, 
note. 


Dutta Scindia, Mahratta chief, defeated 


by Sujah ad Dowla, II. 420. 


Duvelaer, M1. envoy on the part of the 
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French in the negotiation of a peace 
with the English, III. 123. 

Dying, art of, among the Hindus, IJ. 
19. Among the Persians and Col- 
chians, ibid, 20. Scarlet dyed by 
the Chinese more exquisitely than by 
any other nation, 21, note. 


East India Company, Dutch. See 
Dutch. 

Fast ludia Company, English, its origin, 
I.10. Its first character, 21. Its 
first voyage, 22. Account of its eight 
succeeding voyages, 24. Its charter 
renewed, 25. Its first establishment 
on the continent of India, 26. Made 
a joint stock company, 27. Profit of 
eight voyages made by it, and of four 
others, subsequently made, 28. Sir 
Thomas Roe’s advice to the Com- 
pany, 29. Opens a trade with Persia, 
35. Rivalship which the Company 
experiences from other European 
nations, ibid. Establishes settlements 
at Polaroon and Rosengin, 38. “Two 
of its ships carried away by the Dutch, 
ibid. Its reply to the complaints 
made by the Dutch to King Jaines, 
39. Forms a treaty with tne Dutch, 
40; which the Dutch evade, 42. Its 
contest with the Portuguese, 44. Its 
success in further voyages, 45. De- 
mands upon it by King James, and 
the Duke of Buckingham, ibid. En- 
trusted with the exercise of martial 
Jaw, 52. Ill success of its trade with 
Persia, ibid. Seeks reparation for ihe 
injury at Amboyna, 53. See Am- 
boyna. Establishes factories at Ma- 
sulipatam and Pullicat, which are 
afterwards relinquished, ibid. Ac- 
eount of further voyages, 55. ls char- 
ter renewed, 56. Its third joint-stock, 
58. Its connexions along the Eastern 
eoast of Hindustan extended, ibid. 
Forms a treaty with the Portuguese, 
59. Alarmed for its privileges, 60. 
Its charter violated by King Charles, 
who grants a trading licence to Sir 
William Courtens, 61. Question, to 
whom the property of the Compan 
belongs, agitated, 64. Its fourt 
joint-stock, 65. Its magazines seized 
by the King, ibid. Its first settle- 
ment at Madras, 66. Its trade lan- 
poiibes for want of funds, . ibid. | 

nites with Courten’s association, | 


and is denominated the United Joint- 
stock, 68. Disputes among the 
owners of its different stock, 73, 76. 
Obtains a new charter from Charles 
the Second, 82. State of its capital 
and trade, ibid. Obtains the cession 
of Bombay from the Portuguese, 84. 
Refractory conduct of its servants in 
India, 87. Altercation between the 
two houses of parliament on a trans- 
action of the Company, 88. Pro- 
jects a trade with Japan, 91. In- 
creases its funds, 93. St. Helena 
granted to it by royal charter, 94. 
Value of its adventures from the year 
1674 to 1682, 97. Establishes an 
agency in Bengal, ibid. Commences 
a trade with China, 98. Establishes 
new regulations for its servants, 99. 
Threatened with a rival company, 100. 
Greatly in debt, 101. Obtains the 
powers of admiralty jurisdiction, 102. 
Occasions a revolt, by an attempt to 
lessen the expenses of its government, 
103. (Goes to war with the native 
powers in India, 104. Is bent on 
acquiring territory, 1C8. Employs 
zirmenian brokers in preference to its 
own servants, 109. Again threatened 
with a rival company, 111. Severity 
of its proceedings against private 
traders, ibid. Obtains a new charter 
from King William, 113. Amount 
of sums expended by it to bribe men 
in power, 115. Successful attempts 
of a new association against it, 119. 
Estates of the Company made liable 
for its debts, 121. Union, effected be- 
tween it, and the newCompany, 128, 
130. Constitution of the United 
Company minutely described, III. 
2, et seq. Amount of its trade, ex- 
port, and import, 9, 10. Its mode of 
transacting business, 11. Plan of its 
governmentin India, 14. New char- 
ter granted it by George the First for 
improving the administration of jus- 
tice, 17. Further account of its ex- 
ports and imports, 22. Obtains a 
seven years’ extension of its charter, 
23. Obtains a proclamation against 
interlopers, ibid. Empowered to 
seize, as guilty of a high misde- 
meanour, all British subjects found in 
India, and not in its service, and to 
send them home for punishment, 25. 
Authorized by parliament. to borrow 
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money, but for the purposes of trade 


only, 26. Sends an embassy to the 
court of Feroksere, the Mogul, 27. 
Account of the disputes arising from 
the private trade of its servants, 32. 
Parliament petitioned against its 
monopoly, 34. Efforts of the Com- 
pany in support of the monopoly, 38, 
Arguments employed by the Company 
examined, 39. The advocates of the 
Company successful in parliament, 
42, State of its trade from the year 
1730 to 1744, 43. State of its divi- 
dends, 44. Attempts and accom- 
plishes a further prolongation of its 
exclusive privileges, 45. Further ac- 
count of the state of its trade, 75. 
‘Begins to act asa warlike power in 
India, 77. Obtains Pondicherry, 


233. Its pecuniary distress, 270, 
note, Discord in its council in Ben- 
gal,274. Its resentment of the con- 


tumely of Clive and other of its ser- 
vants, 286. Nature of the private 
trade of its servants, 290; and the 
disorders produced by it, 292. Shame- 
ful instance of the injustice of its 
servants, respecting duties on the in- 
ternal trade, 300. Takes the military 
ower of the Subadaree of Bengal 
Into its own hands, and forms an ar- 
rangement for the civil government, 
319. Condemus the private trade of 
its servants, $23. Prohibits its ser- 
vants from receiving presents, 325, 
Statement of sims received as pre- 
sents by its servants from native 
ptinces, 326. Obtains a jaghire from 
the Nabob of Deccan, 243. State of 
the corruption and rapacity of its 
servants on the second adininistration 
of Clive, 353. Its orders for abolish- 
ing the inland trade and prohibiting 
the receipt of presents disregarded, 
355,365. Condewns Clive for extend- 
ing its dominions, 359. Acquires the 
Duannee in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, 363. Committee of its Su- 
preme Council in Bengal convert 
private trade into a monopoly for the 
exclusive benefit of the superior ser- 
vants of the Company, 266. Recom- 
mends a reduction of military allow- 
ances, 271. Consequences of this 
measure, 373. Further prohibitory 
orders by the Company respecting 
privatg trade, and further disobe- 
dience in its servants, 379. Parlia- 
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ment assumes the control of its rate 
of dividend, 384. The territories of 
the Company not held by it in so- 
vereignty, ibid. State of its affairs 
on the departure of Clive from India, 
385. Increase of its financial diff- 
culties during a period of profound 
tranquillity accounted for, 389. Its ex- 
pedition again the Rajah of Ghurka 
unsuccessful, 390. Distress of its 
finances on the breaking out of the 
war with Hyder Ali, 391. New ar- 
rangements for paying the higher or- 
der of its servants, 392. Orders the 
operations of its troops to be con- 
fined within its own territories, 393. 
Further account of its financial dis- 
tresses, ibid. Bills drawn by its ser- 
vants in India upon the Company at 
home, effects of this proceeding, 394. 
Its troops take possession of the Nor- 
thern Circars, and conclude a treaty 
with Nizam Ali, 402. The Com- 
pany involved by this treaty in a war 
with Hyder Ali, 403. See Hyder Ali. 
New arrangements of its claim to the 
sovereignty of the Indian territory, 
427. From the grievous failure of its 
annual treasures a board of super- 
visors devised for the remedy of evils, 
ibid. Allowed by ministers to send 
out a king’s commissioner to India, 
429. ‘The vessel in which the super- 
visors take their passage lost, and no 
intelligence of her or her passengers 
ever received, 431. Further increase 
of the Company’s pecuniary difficul- 
ties, 433. Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to investigate 
its affairs, 437. Terms on which it 
petitions for relief, 439. Change in 
its constitution by parliament, 441. 
Effects of the change, 444. Finan- 
cial and commercial state of the 
Company, 454. Vices “of its admi- 
nistration by its servants in India, 
when Mr. Hastings was appointed 
Governor-General, 458. The Com- 
pany openly assume the functions 
of the duan, 462; ignorant at the 
same time of its consequences, 463. 
Boasted improvement of the Com- 
pany’s finances in Bengal, by Mr. 
Hastings, refuted, 514. Commence- 
ment of the new government framed 
y parliament for the Company’s af- 
airs, 518. Pretended disapproval of 
the Company to the obtaining Sal- 
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sette by force, 541. Approves of the 
treaty with Ragoba, 549. Plans of 
taxation, proposed by Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Francis, rejected by the Com- 
pany, IV. 12. Directs the restora- 
tion to office of Mr. Bristow and Mr. 
Fowke, who had been removed by 
Mr. Hastings, 19. The Governor 
and Council decide by vote that the 
directions of the Company in this 
business shall not be complied with, 
19. The removal of Mahomed Reza 
Khan and the establishing Munny 
Begum, disapproved by the Com- 

try, and ordered to be reversed, 25. 
Baprsees its approval of attacking 
the Poonah states, 37. Ils indigna- 
tion at the unsuccessful result of this 
attack, 38. Sir John Lindsay vested 
by the Company to take command of 
its vessels of war in the Indian seas, 
and treat and settle matters in the 
Persian Gulf, while secretly appoint- 
ed by the Crown as minister pleni- 
potentiary, 60. Dangerous conse- 
quences of these jarring powers in the 
same person, ibid. Government of 
India in the hands of the Company 
more likely to have a favourable 
change, than in the hands of the mi- 
nisters of the Crown, 74. Conduct 
of the Directors of the Company in 
England on the dethronement of the 
Rajah of Tanjore, 103. The Com- 
pany appoints Lord Pigot Governor 


of Madras, 105. Orders a Committee | 


of Circuit to be formed for ascertain- 
ing the state of the country subject to 
the Madras Presidency, 108. Orders 
Lord Pigot, who had been imprison- 


ed by the council of Madras, to be | 


yestored to office, 121. See Pigot. 
Appoints Sir Thomas Rumbold Go- 
vernor on the recall of Lord Pigot, 
122. See Rumbold. Expresses its 
disapprobation of the treaty of Vi- 
zeram Raz, 128. Appoints Lord 
Macartney on the removal of Rum- 
bold, 191. Represents to ministers 
the evils resulting from the Supreme 
Court of Judicature appointed by par- 
liament, 278. New board for the re- 
gulation of its revenues, 312. Ex- 
presses its disapprobation of the treat- 
ment of the Rajah of Benares by Mr. 
Hastings, 354. Its animadversipns 
on Mr, Hastings’s removal of Mr. 
Bristow and Mr. Fowke, 406. Its 


“on renewal of its charter, 6, 
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rege respecting the treatment of 
the Begums, 420. Legislative Be 
ceedings relative to its loans and divi- 
dends, 456, Discussions relative to 
the renewal of its charter, 487. 
Regulations introduced on the 
renewal of- its charter by Lord 
North, 460. Bill for restraming its 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 462. 
Petitions parliament for pecuniary 
relief, 467,485. How its dividends 
are made when there are no profits, 
486. Bills introduced into parlia- 
ment for the better government of 
its affairs, 495, 470, 486. See fur- 
ther, Dundas, Fox, Pitt. Effects of 
the Board of Control on the Com- 
pany, 489. State of its government 
in India on the departure of Mr. 
Hastings, V. 9. Remonstrances 
against payment of the Nabob of 
Arcot's debts, as ordered by the Board 
of Control, 20. Appoints Mr. Hol- 
and Governor of Madras, but op- 
posed in it by the Board of Control, 
30. New bills in parliament for the 
better management of its affairs, ob 
ject of the first, 58; object of the 
second and third, 60,61. Allowed 
to raise money and increase its stock, 
62. Attempts to recover its power, 
69; but subdued by Mr. Pitt’s decla- 
ratory bill, 72. Votes an annuity of 


“5,000, and other sums to Mr, 


Hastings, 280. Territory of Rhan- 
daterrah assigned to it, to liquidate a 
long standing debt, 267. Though 
pleased with Sir A. Campbell's arrange- 
ments, yet considers injustice to have 
been done to the Rajah of Tanjore, 
300. Makes an addition to the sums 
required of the Nabob of Arcot, ibid. 
Approves the measure of taking pos- 
session of his revenues, 309. Sends 
out recruits of men and money on 
the war with Tippoo, 345. Its 
finances in 1793, 544. Renewal of 
its charter so by the English 
merchants and manufacturers, Vi. 2: 
Adds 2,000,000/. to its stock, by sub- 
scription, 5. Debates in parliament 
Im- 
ere additional burdens on the 

Nabob of Oude, 41. Furruckabad 
ceded to it, 238. Its desire for good 
government in India, 286. Its in- 
structions to Lord Morniggton re- 
specting the Nabob of Arcot, 261. 
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Takes upon itself the debts of the 
Nabob, 297. Government of the 
Carnatic seized by it, ibid. Approves 
of the proceedings against the Nabob 
before it knew what the proceedings 
were, 298. State of its revenues 
from 1793 to 1805, 543, et seq. See 
further, Control, Board of. 

Fast India Company, French. 
French. 

Ecbal, account of, I. 274. 

Ecbatana, city of, and its palace, II. 11, 
note. 

Education, low state of, among the 
Hindus, II. 104. Attention paid to 
it by the Turks and Persians, 106. 
Considered by the Americans of 
Mexico and Peru, as a principal duty 
of the government, ibid, and_ note. 
Insufficient as a remedy for Indian 
crimes, V. 510, 541. 

Edwards, Captain, gives evidence of 
Colonel Hannay being the occasion 
of the insurrections in Goruckpore, 
LV. 387. 

Kgerton, Colonel, one of the committee 
sent to settle the government of 
Poonah, 1V. 35. 

Kgypt, intelligence of the French ex- 
pedition to, VI. 86. The fleet de- 
strayed by Admiral Nelson, 88. 

Egyptians, chronology of, I. 134. Wor- 
shippers of the sun, 335, note. Wor- 
shippers of the ox and other animals, 
307. Their method of counting, 
93, note. Their degree of civilization 
estimated, 202, note. 

Ehojee or Angogee, half-brother of 
Sevagee, he and his posterity left 
Rajahs of Tanjore, IT. 359. 

Lilements, origin of the worship of, ds 
339. 

Elephanta, cave of, IT. 4. 

lavanasore, taken by the French, IT]. 
176. 

Llhot, Sir Gilbert, articles of impeach- 
ment by, against Sir Elijah Impey, in 
the House of Commons, V. 67. 

Ellis, Mr. one of the Bengal Council, 
characterized as of a violent temper, 
Ili. 275. Appointed chief of the 
factory at Patna, 286. Instances 08 
his arbitrary conduct to the Nabob of 
Bengal, ibid. Threatens and after- 
wards invades Patna, 303. 

['lphinstone, Mr. ascribes to the Af- 
ghaunsg Jove of the subtleties of nie- 


See 
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{  taphysics, II. 69. His account of the 
tenets of the sect called Sofees, 76, 

ta : 

| Embassy, sent to the Mogul by Queen 

| Elizabeth, I. 19. oF Sir hee 
Roe, to the Mogul court, 29. Re- 
sult of the measure, 58. By the 
East India Company, to the court of 
Feroksere, III. 27. By the Supreme 
Council, to the Rajah of Berar, IV. 
34. By Lord Mornington, to the 

| King of Persia, VI. 160. 

Emir J utmla, account of, 11.335. Made 
Vizir to Shah Jehan, 336. His ex- 
ploits, in concert with Aurungzebe, 
in Deccan, ibid. Aids Aurungzebe 
in the defeat of his brother Suja, 345. 
From the jealousy of Aurungzebe 
sent to make war against the King of 
Assam, 351. Returning from the ex- 
pedition is attacked with a dysentery 
and dies, 352, 

Emir Jumla, favourite of Feroksere, his 
plots against the two Seyds, Hussun 
and Abdoola, II. 385. 

Emrut Rao, affairs of Poonah admi- 
nistered in his name, VI. 327. In- 
tention ascribed to him of burning 
that city, 343. Flies from it, 
on the arrival of General Wellesley, 
344. ° 

' English, commercial and nautical spirit 
of, under Qucen Elizabeth, 1. 5. In- 
stances of the use of torture by, 48. 
Increasing prosperity of, from the ac- 
cession of James the First, 92. Pre- 
tended descent of, 133, note. Ac- 
cused of blind opposition to innova- 
tion, IJ. 23, note. Defects of their 
code of laws, 443. Their laws 
charged with being more cruel than 
the Mahomedan Jaw of mutilation, 
447. English notions of law ina- 
tional, V. 433. English despotism 
the cause of Indian crimes, 474. For 
military transactions of the English, 
sec the names of the respective places 
which were the scenes of them, 
and the names of the officers by whom 
they were performed. 

Erroad, taken by the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, V. 289. 

Ethics, state of, with the Hindus, II. 
76. 

Evidence, Hindu laws relating to, I. 
2g. Remarks on the English law 
of, V. 50. Some of the rules of, 
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examined, 96. Self-convicting evi- 
dence examined, 182. In evidence 
alone consists the trial of a cause, 
245, Circumstantial evidence, 248. 

Excavations, Indian, II. 4, note. Their 
wonderful appearance partly ascrib- 
able to nature, ibid. 

Expedition, grand instrument of success 
in war, IT. 344. ; 

Factories, establishment of, injurious 
to the profits of the East India Com- 
pany, I. gl. 

Factorships, not to be held by Members 
of the Supreme Council in Bengal, 
TI1. 360. 

Fairfax, Major, reason assigned by him, 
why a share of the plunder at Bid- 

agur was refused to Mr. Hastings, 
V. 553. 

Fakeers, mortifications and torments 
which they inflict on themselves, I. 
352. Indecency of those who travel 
in pilgrimage, 398, note. Curious 
history of a tribe of, who gave alarm 
to Aurungzebe, II. 352. 

Falsehood and dissimulation, height to 
which they are carried by the Hin- 
dus, I,402. Supposed to have been 
the cause of the trial by ordeal, ibid. 
note. 

Famine, through India, II. 329. In 
Deccan, 349. Destructive ravages 
by, among the inhabitants of Bengal, 
Ii. 432. Suflerings by, at Madras, 
IV. 222. 

Ferdosi, poet, entertained at the court 
of Mahn:ood, IT. 223. 

Ferguson, Dr. on works of magnificence 
executed by rude nations, quoted, IT. 
11, note. On the historical con- 
struction to be put on the legends of 
ancient heroes, 62, note. On the 
qualities aud habits of civilization 
apparent in the naked savage, 141, 
note. 

Feroksere, son of Azim Ooshaun, pro- 
ceeding by which he attained to the 
throne, IT. 382. Murders with which 
he begins his reign, 384. Plots 
against the life of the two Seyds, 
who had helped him to his adwince- 
ment, 386. His wars with the Seiks, 
888. Throws himself on the mercy 
of the Seyds and is dethroned, 391. 
Cured of a disreputable disease by an 
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Feroze, son of Daood, Mahomedan 
sovereign in Deccan, II. 307. 

Feroze, son of Mahomed the Third, 
agricultural and other improvements 
made by him, during his sovereignty, 
II. 627. 

Feroze, son of Mallek, an adventurer, 
his reign, IT. 249. 

Ferruckabad, government of, ceded to 
the Company, VI. 238. Remarks 
on the circumstance, 234. Modein 
which it is executed, 235. Settle- 
ment of the ceded districts, 239. The 
Zemindars of the new districts refrac- 
tory, 241. The measure approved of 
by the Directors, 244. 

Feudal system, idea of, never had exist- 
ence in India, IV. 102. 

Finances of the East India Company. 
See East India Company. 

Fine arts, state of, with the Hindus, II. 
32, 195. 

Fire, oblations to, one of the Hindu 
sacrainents, account of, 1. 436. 

Firebrace, Sir Basil, his intrigues with 
the two East India Companies, I. 
129, mote. 

Fisheries, state of the Dutch, in the 
reign of James the First, I. 96. 


' Flattery. See Adulation and Panegyric. 


| 


Fleas and other vermin, treated with a 
presersing care by the Hindus, I. 
368, note. 

Fletcher, Colonel, killed.in the cele- 
brated battle of Colonel Baillie with 
Hyder Ali, IV. 167. 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, takes Allahabad, 
III. 360. Wis concern in the resto- 
ration of the Rajah of Tanjore, LV. 
110. Put under arrest bv Lord Pigot, 
118. 

Flint, Captain, defeats the operations of 
Tippoo Saib, at Tiagar, V. 295. 


| Floyd, Colonel, surprises and takes Sat- 


ish surgeon, III. 28. Benefit : 
derived from this circumstance té the | 
East India Company, ibid. 


timungal without bloodshed, V. 290. 
Retreats and is obliged to quit it, 
201. Wounded in a skirmish with 
the troops of Tippoo Saib near Ban- 
galure, 317. His operations at the 
siege of Seringapatam, VI, 123. 
Floycr, Governor, extracts of letters by, 
» ta Pretaupa Sing, King of Tanjore, 
THI. 80, note. 
Fo, instances of his incarnation, II. 192. 
Foot of aking, why, according to Zo- 
roaster, placed in Heaven, and the 
rest of his body in the lower regions, 
I. 369, note. Wd 
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Forbes, Mr. on the Indian excavations, 
II. 4, note. 

Forde, Colonel, his operations in Car- 
natic, [1]. ¢49. Takes Masulipatam, 
252. Defeats the Dutch near Chin- 
sura, 258. 

Forster, Mr. cites an instance of the 
extravagant pious ejaculations of a 
Persian in distress, I. 293. Says 
Hindu women are debarred the use 
of letters, 388, note. On exclusion 
of the Hindu women from society, 
quoted, 393, note. On the deport- 
ment of the Russians, 400, note. On 
the bodily strength of the Afghauns, 
who abstain from animal food, 412, 
‘note. On the filthiness of the Hin- 
dus, +19. On the expertness of rude 
nations in the use of tools, IT. 30, 31. 
Says the Hindus have a slender know- 
ledge of the rules of proportion, and 
none of perspective, 33. On the 
‘similarity of customs in the various 
nations of Asia, quoted, 190. 

Fort St. George, first building of, I. 66. 

Fort William, built and constituted a 
presidency, I. 125. 

Fortifications, value attached to them 
by the Hindus, I. 181. Nature of 
Hindu fortifications, II. 184, note. 

Fowke, Joseph and Francis, indicted 
for a conspiracy, IIT. 563. 

Fowke, Mr. Francis, deprived of the 
office of Resident of Benares, by Mr, 
Hastings, 1V.18. Office restored to 
him by the Directors, 407. 

Fox, Charles James, provisions of his 
two India bills stated, IV. 470. Fer- 
inent excited by them in the nation, 
475. Interference of the King on 
the subject of then, 476. Justice of 
the outcry against them examined, 
477. ‘Character of the bills, 480. 
Character of the arguments Opposed 
to them, 484. His attack upon Lord 
Macartney repelled by Mr. Pitt, V. 
37. His reply to Mr. Dundas on a 
charge of having overloaded the pa- 
tronage of India, 46. Urges the 
appreciation of evidence inthe charges 
against Mr. Hastings while fresh in 


the memory, 87. His speech as ac? 


cuser on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
95. Charges ministers, after having 
voted for the impeachment, with at- 
tempting to defeat its end, 109. Re- 
buts te improper language of Mr. 
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Law on the wial, 136. Abstract of 
his speech imputing cruelty to Mr. 
Hastings, 164, note. Severity of his 
strictures on the professors of the law, 
172. Sums up the charge on pre- 
sents, -217. His speech on the bill 
for renewing the Company’s charter, 
VI-14.— - 

Foxcroft, sent to supersede Sir Edward 
Winter at Fort St. George, is im- 
prisoned by him, I. 87. 

France, Isle of, account of its first pos- 
session by the French, III. 47. 

Francis, Mr. appointed a member of the 
first Supreme Council in India, ITI. 
457. His arrival at Calcutta, 518, 
His plan for levying taxes, IV. 7. 
Objects to Mr. Hastings’s plan on the 
subject of taxation, 10. Opposes him 
on other points, 13, 21. Duel be- 
tween him and Mr. Hastings, 55. 
Departs for Europe, ibid. Appoint- 
ed one of the Select Committee of 
the House of Cominons on the in- 
quiry into the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 461. 
Major Scott’s philippic against him, 
V. 61, note. When called to give 
evidence on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
why not permitted, 128, 206. His 
plan of Indian finance blindly and 
enthusiastically adopted, 400, note. 


| Frazer, General, defeats part of Holkar’s 


army at Deeg, VI. 486. 

Frederick, Colonel, his illness anddeath, 
V. 397, 328. 

French, their East India Company pro- 
jected by Colbert, I. 90. Send twelve 
ships to Surat, 94. Form an esta- 
blishment at Pondicherry, 108. Take 
Madras, HI. 47 Further account 
of their settlements in India, and 
nature of their government, ibid. 
Appoint Labourdonnais Governor of 
their islands in India, 49. Send a 
fleet to India with hostile designs 
against the English, 52. Engaze- 
ment between theirs and the English 
fleet, 57. Improvement of their co- 
lony in Bengal by Dupleix, Governor 
of Pondicherry, 59. Attack Fort St. 
David without success, 69. Support 
the pretensions of Chunda Saheb to 
the government of the Carnatic, 89. 
Their attempt upon Trichinopoly 
baffled, 110. Defeat the English, 
and are defeated in their turn at Gin- 
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gee, 114. Obtain the assistance of 
the Mysorians and Mahrattas, 115. 
Amount of their forces, 118. Bestege 
Trichinopoly, 119. Negotiation be- 
tween the Frouck and English enter- 
ed into, but broken off, 121. Nego- 
tiation between the French and Eng- 
lish governments in Europe, 122. 
Treaty signed between the contend- 
ing parties at Pondicherry, 126. 
French join Salabut Jung, and march 
against the Mysore, 134. Restrained 
from active opposition by their diffi- 
culties in the country of Salabut 
Jung, 136. Commencement of hos- 
tilities between the French and Eng- 
lish in Europe, 156. Unjust designs 
of Clive against the French, 15x. 
Gallantry with which they defend 
themselves at Chandernagor, 160. 
Take Ellavanasore, 176. Invest Tri- 
conopoly, 177. Reduce eight forts 
in the neighbourhood of Chittapet 
and Trinomalee, and establish col- 
lectors in the districts, 182. Receive 
a strong reinforcement commanded 
by Lally, 183. Engage the English 
fleet, 186. Their forces superior to 
those of the English, ibid. Take 
Fort St. David, 195. Undertake an 
expedition against Tanjore, 198. Pro- 
ceedings of the French and English 
fleets, 201. French take Arcot, 204. 
Bombard Madras, 208. Obliged to 
relinquish the siege, 212. Naval 
engagement between the French and 
English, 215. French repel with 
great gallantry an attack by the Eng- 
Jish on Wandewash, 216. Driven 
from the Northern Circars, 218. Sur- 
prise and take Conjeveram, 223. 
Defeated in the battle of Wandewash, 
224. Lose Chittapet and Arcot, 226. 
Lose Timery, escola: Trino- 
malee, Alampartva, and Carical, 227. 


Lose Valdure, Chillambaram, and . 
Cuddalore, 228. Endeavour to ob- | 


tain assistance from Mysore, ibid. 


Lose Pondicherry, Thiagar, Gingee, 


and Mahé, their last remaining set- 
tlement, 233, 234. Possessions re- 
stored to the French by the treaty of 
Paris, 342. Aim at the establish- 
ment of a factory at Poonah, and 
the acquisition of a sea-port on the 
coast of Malabar, by an agent of the 
name of St. Lubin, 1V. 29. Ona 
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renewal of the war, their Indian pos- 
sessions again taken by the English, 
140. Humanity of their officers, in 
the service of Hyder Ali, to the 
English prisoners, 167. Send a large 
reinforcement from Europe, 205. 
Their fleet under Suffrein beaten by 
the English fleet in Praya Bay, 207. 
Land 2000 troops at Porto Novo, 
212. Their fleet again engaged with 
the English, 214: again, 217. Take 
Trincomalee, 219. Another engage- 
ment of their fleet with the English, 
220. French repulse the English in 
an attack upon their works at Cudda- 
lore, 325. ‘The fleets have a further 
battle, 326. Cessation of arms be- 
tween the French and English, 327. 
Possessions restored to the French 
on the conclusion of a treaty of 
pres 469. Their settlements in 

ndia again captured by the English, 
V. 397. French force in the army 
of the Nizam, VI.29. Their invasion 
of Egypt, 86. The fleet accompany- 
ing this invasion destroyed by Ad- 
miral Nelson, 88. 

Frezier, quoted on the skill of the In- 
dians in conveying water to their 
dwellings, II. 26, note. 

Frobisher, Martin, attempts the North 
West Passage, I. 7. 

Fryer, in his Travels, ascribes to the 
Gentoos inhumanity both to their 
cattle and to their sick, I. 369, note. 
Quoted on the Hindu mode of set- 
tling quarrels, 409, note. On the mean 
and filthy state of the houses of their 
merchants, 420, note. On the skill 
of their artisans, considering their 
rude tools, II. 31. 

Fullerton, Colonel, his arrival in India, 
IV. 209. His expedition into Coim- 
betore, 239. Establishes a system of 
intelligence, in which the English 
had been deficient during the whole 
war, 241. 

,; Fullerton, Mr, on the massacre of the 
English prisoners by Meer Causim, 
his the only life saved, ILI. 308, 
Funeral ceremonies of the Hindus, I. 

© 448. 

Futtee Mahomed, father of Hyder Ali, 
account of, LI. 406. 

Fyzoolla Khan, chief of the Rohilla na- 
tion, defeated by the English and the 
Nabob of Oude, III. 50% Agrec- 


INDEX. 


ment of the Nabob with, 512. Treaty 
to despoil him, IV. 374, 408, 414. 
His death, VI. 40. 


Gaming, Hindus strongly infected with 
the vice of, I. 414. Propensity to, 
of the Chinese and Malays, ibid. 
note. The vice of all rude nations, 
IT. 40. 

Ganges, sacrifices to, of the Hindus, by 
drowning themselves in it, I. 358. 
Garcilasso de la Vega, quoted on the 
method of government observed by 
the Incas, I. 177, note. On the the- 
ological notions of the Incas, 296, 


note. On the wise sayings of an Inca | 
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Ghazee ad dien, son of the preceding, 
receives all his father’s titles, II. 419. 
Seizes the person of Ahmed Shah, 
and sets up ason of Jehander in his 
stead, 414. Changes his name to 
Umad ul Mulk, 415. Revolts and 
takes Delhi, 416. Contrives the mur- 
der of Aulumgeer, whom he had 
raised to the throne, 419. Having 
set Mohee al Sunnut on the throne, 
shuts himself up in one of the strong- 
est forts in the country of Suraje Mul, 
ibid. With Suraje Mul joins the 
Mahratta army against the Duranees, 
421. Further mention of, III, 253, 
360. 


on ie ge worship, 329, note. {| Gheause, sovereign in Deccan, lost his 


Cites a list of the moral sayings of a 
celebrated Inca, 363, note. i 

count of the stately edifices of the 
Incas, II. 7. On Perayinn agricul- 
ture, quoted, 26, note. On the skill 
of the Peruvians in casting and 
moulding figures, 35, note. On the 


is ac- | 


throne and his eyes, after reigning a 
month, ITI. 307. 


| Gheriah, taken by Clive, IIL. 153. 


Ghoflar, Seyd, after beginning his career 
in the English service, acts against 
them under Tippoo Saib, VI. 113, 
114. 


skill, in imitation, of the Peruvian ‘ Gholam Khadur,+ his traitorous and 


Indians, 39. On the dramatic works 
of the Peravian Amautas, 54. On 
the establishment of schools in Coz- 
co, by Inca Roca, 106, note. 

Gardener, Colonel, VI. 112. 

Gaurian dynasty, commencement of the 
first, II. 230. Its termination, 248. 
Commencement of the second, 24. 

Gawilghur, siege and capture of the 
fort of, VI. 436. 

Gaznevides, origin of, II. 216. Pro- 
vinces belonging to, 224. Their fall, 


8. 

Genealogy of the Hindu kings, I. 137. 

Gentoo Sepoys, 400 embarked in boats 
by the English, and left to perish, 
te 150, note. 

Gentoos, charged with inhumanity to 
their cattle and sick, I. 369. Cha- 
racterized as a treacherous and deceit- 
ful people, 402, note. 

Getes, their ideas of God, I. 292. 

Ghauts, heights in the country of the 
Mahrattas, [V. 201. 

Ghazee ad dien Khan Bahadur, ap- 
pointed by Shah Aulum Subahdar 
of Guzerat, II. 376. Nominated t# 
the office of Ameer al Omrah, 405. 
Being appointed to the vice-royalty 
of Deccan, dies in his way to it, at 
Aurungabad, 412. His death ascribed 
to poisgn, II. 129. 


cruel conduct towards the Emperor 


| . Shah Aulum, VI. 403, 404. 


Gholaum Mahomed, kills his eldest 
brother, and usurps the Rohilla go- 
vernment, VI. 40. Conduct of the 
English on that occasion, ibid. 

Ghurka, English expedition against the 
Rajah of, III. 390. 

Gibbon, on the pretension of rude na- 
tions to high antiquity, quoted, J. 
133, note, 136, note. Charges the 
laws of the twelve tables with havin 
been written in blood, 217. Cha- 
racterizes retaliation as an inhuman 
and unequal principle, 219, note 
Denominates Blackstone the orthodox 
judge, 204+, note. Quoted on the 
allegorical terms of Pagan mythology, 
325. Of all religions, pronounces 
the Egyptian to be the most con- 
temotible and abject, 326. Asserts 
supineness and carelessness of futu- 
tity to be the invariable character of 
savage nations, 413, note. Quoted 
on the carpets and linen garments of 
the Goths, I]. 17, uote. On the in- 
ferences to be derived from the He- 
ruli and Lombards in their native 
wilds cultivating flax,°7, note. His 
character of the Koran, 59, note. 
Sgys that the art and genius of history 
have ever been unknown to the Asia- 
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tics, 64, note. Makes the modern 
Persians totally ignorant of the vic- 
tory of Sapor, ibid. Quoted on the 
investigation of metaphysical ques- 
tions by the Mahomedans, 69. On 
the copiousness of the Arabian lan- 
uage, 80, note. Supposes all the 
Sevihian and ntuch of the Indian 
science to have been derived from 
the Greeks, 97, note. Characterigzes 
pastoral manners as adapted to the 
fierce and cruel habits of a military 
life, 141, note. Quoted on the little 
skill of the Persians in the military 
art, 199. On exaggerated accounts 
of the Egyptians, 204, note. His 
first object in writing to inspire ad- 
miration, to impart knowledge only 
his second, 212. 

Gifts, to the priests, in the Htindu reli- 
gion, form an essential part of ex- 
piation and sacrifice, [. 163. 

Gilchrist, Mr. supposes the digits and 
the letters of the alphabet of the Hin- 
dus to have been hieroglyphics, IT. 

100, note. 

« Gillies, Dr. his account of the sump- 
tuous tissues and houses of the Baby- 
lonians, I!. 17, note. 

Gingee, taken by the French, IIT. gg. 
Attacked by the English unsuccess- 
fully, 114. Taken by the English, 
234 

Gingens, Captain, defeated by Chunda 
Saheb and the French near Volcon- 

da, IIT. 102. 

Gingis Khan, chief of a Tartar tribe 
called Moguls, formidable combi- 
nation of Tartar tribes formed by 
him, IT. 236. Takes Pekin and adds 
the northern provinces of China to 
his empire, ibid. Other places re- 
duced to his sovereignty, 237. Date 
of his death, ibid. Possessions of 
his descendants, 270. . 

Glass-making, art of, known to the 
Hindus, but not sufficiently to be 
turned to any useful purpose, II. 42. 
First discovered by the Jews, ibid. 
note. 

Goa, the great mart between the 
Portuguese and Indians, I. 
Portuguese masters of, 35. 
aded by the Dutch, 78. Taken by 
Mahomed, son of Nizam, II. 309. 

Goddard, General, succeeds to, the 
command of the troops on march 

i] 


17. |* 
Block- | 


INDEX, 


from Bengal to Bombay, IV. 41. En- 
trusted with powers to negotiate with 
the rulers of Berar, ibid. Situation 
in which he is placed by imperfect 
and contradictory intelligence, 42. 
Marches across India to Surat, 45. 
On the failure of the negotiation, 
takes the field and storms Ahmed- 
abad, the capital of Guzerat, 48. 
Surprises the camp of Scindia and 
puts his army to flight, 49. Takes 
Bassein, 260. Farther operations of 
his army, ibid. 

Godheu, M. sent to negotiate a peace 
with the English, and supersede Du- 
leix, as governor of Pondicherry, 
II. 125. Having effected the object 
of his mission, departs for Europe, 
132. 

Godolphin, lord, appointed arbitrator 
between the old and new East India 
Conmany, on their union, I. 130. 
The Company how constituted at 
that period, IIT. 2. 

Gods, multiplicity of, acknowledged by 
the Hindus, I. 285. Lofty descrip- 
tion of their attributes in the Hindu 
books, 289. Meaning of these ex- 
pressions in the mouths of rude peo- 
ple illustrated, 290. [Low described 
by several nations, 201. Excessive 
growth of flattery to the gods exem- 
plified in the Hindus, 313. Ideas of 
the gods rude, where ideas of the 
mundane system are rade, 329. Titles 
given to gods given also to kings and 
great men, 336, note. 

Goguet, M. quoted on the claim of 

nations to high antiquity, I. 133, 

note On the things most worthy 

of observation in the Egyptian his- 
tory, 148, note. On the little re- 
moteness of human society, 152, note. 

On the division of a people into tribes 

and professions, 173, note. On the 

treatment of Athenian women in the 
barbarous times of Greece, 389, note. 

On the entire ignorance of the Peru- 

vians and Mexicans in building 

vaults, I]. 14, note. On the tissues 
of the Eastern nations, 17, note. On 
the engraving on fine stones, as evi- 

dence of the progress of the arts, 28, 

note. On the use of poetry, before 

the art of writing was known, 45, 

note. On the mode of calcolation 

by the negroes em the coastgof Juida, 


INDEX. 


93, note. On the antiquity of the 
invention of numerical characters, 
99. On the attainments of the Egyp- 
tians, 203. 

Gohud, Ranna, Rajah of, alliance of 
the English with, IV. 49. Invasion 
of his territory, defended by Captain 
Popham, 51. His territory passes to 
the English, VI. 500. Resigned by 
Lord Cornwallis to Scindia, 527. 

Golconda, privileges granted by the 
King of, to the English East India 
Company, 1.58. Kingdom of found- 
ed by Koottub al Mulk, II. 310. 
Besieged by Aurunzebe, whose son 
marries the king’s beautiful daughter, 
335. Besieged a second time byAu- 
runzebe, and carried bytreachery,371. 

Gombroon, principal’station of the East 
ae Company in the Persian Gulf, 

44, 


Gomastah, office of, as broker, I1I. 13. 
Villainous practices of, in carrying on 
business, 317, note, 386. 

Gooro Govind, prophet of the Seiks, 
account of, IT. 370. 

Goring, Mr. sent to investigate the ac- 


counts of Munny Begum, ITI. 558. | 


Goruckpore, causes assigned for the 
insurrection in, LV. 386. 

Goruckpore, causes assigned for the in- 
surrection in, [V. 386. 

Goths, skillof, in manufacturing carpets 
and linen garments, IL. 16. 

Government, origin of, universally de- 
rived from pretended divine authority, 
J. 154. Instances cited, ibid, note. 
Hindu form of, 175. Misery and 
disorder in human life, the cause of 
its origin, 217. Good government 
in India more likely to be effected by 
the Company, than by the ministers 
of the Crown, IV. 74. Fine oppor- 
tunity lost, of compensating the peo- 
ple of India for the miseries of ill 
government, V. 416. Government 
in India rendered difficult by the state 
of morals, 490. English government 
often places itsclf in a state of opposi- 
tion to the people, 504, note. No 
regular and effective restraint on bad 
government, VI. 52. Bad judicial 
system, and a bad taxing system, 
render the subversion of any  go- 
vernment desirable, 221, 222. Lord 
Mornington’s ideas of the properties 
desirable in a system of government, 

Vou. VI, 
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223. Anglo-India government dif- 
ferent, according to the different 
classes of Indian princes, 303. 

Governor-General of India, consent of 
the King to the appointment, taken 
dway,.and the power of recall given 
instead, V. 61. 

Govindpore, granted to the East India 
Company, I. 125. 

Govind Sing Gunga, question of his 
character, on the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings, V. 151. 

Gourdass, Rajah, proposed as Dewan 
to the household of the young Nabob 
of Bengal, III. 480. The office con- 
ferred on him, 558. ‘Taken ftom 
him, 570. 

Gowdie, Major, takes Rayacottah, V. 
336. Instance of his humanity in 
the assault, by his troops, of Nun- 
dydroog, 338. " 

Graham, Mr. Thomas, appointed to re- 
side at Benares, LV. 19. 

Grain, manner in which the trade of, is 
carried on in India, V. 332. Indian 
practices to enliance the price of, VI. 
50, 51,and note. Lord Cornwallis’s 
army distressed for, 109. 

Grammar of the Hindus, account of, II. 
63, 78. 

Grant, Charles, made accountant to the 
Provincial Council of Moorshedabad, 
III. 558. Bribes offered him by the 
head eunuch of Munny Begum, ibid. 

Gray, Mr. his account of the villainous 
practices of the Gomastahs in busi- 
ness, III. 317, note. 

Greenland, coast of, character of the 
savages found there by the Danes, 
]. 4292, note. ; 

Grey, Mr. his speech on the first charge 
against Mr. Hastings, V. 95. Moves 
an adjournment of the trial, and 
afterwards to proceed daily to judg- 
ment, £02. Sums up the evidence 
on the first charge, 217. 

Griffin, Admiral, arrives with a rein- 
forcement, in India, III. 70. His 
letter to Nizam al Mulk, 94. 

Griffiths, Major, killed in the battle of 
Laswaree, V1. +425. 


'# Gualior, fort of, taken by Captain 


Popham, IV. 52. Considered as 
ceded to the English, VI. 499, Re 
stored by Lord Cornwallis to Scindia, 
521, 

Guests, recciving them with honour, 
2Q 
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of the sacraments of the Mindus, | Hanging, Hindu mode of, I. 218. 
. 439. 


Guntoor, jaghire of, bestowed on Bas- 
salut Jung, III. 403. Leased to the 
Madras Presidency by Bassalut Jung, 
and by the Presidency to the Nabob 
of Arcot, IV. 137. Madras Presi- 
dency ordered by the Supreme Coun- 
cil to restore it, 171. Cirear of, de- 
manded by Lord Cornwallis of Nizam 
Ali, V. 259. 

Guthrie, Colonel, wounded mortally in 
the assault of the fort of Tatteeah, 
VI. 249. 

Guzerat, reduced by the Muhomedans 
in the eleventh century, II. 222. 
Rebellion in, in the reign of Akbar, 
305. Invaded by the Coolies, $17. 
Reduced under the Mahratta domi- 
nion, 597. History of the English 
operations in, VI. 442. 


Hackery, 
If. 22. 
Hafiz Rhamut Khan, joins the army of 
the Dooranees against the Mahrattas, 


Hindu vehicle, described, 


ce 


| 
{ 
} 


II. 520. His character, ILI. 439. ' 


His gallant defence against the Eng- 
lish and Nabob of Oude, £08. Killed 
in the battle, ibid. 


Hairs on the human body, pretended ' 


amount of, I. 359. 

Haki:n, brother of Akbar, his revolt, II. 
300. 

Halhed, Mr. quoted on the Gentoo 
epochs, I. 135, note. Onthe Hindu 
ciecnalogy, 140, note, 14/, note. On 


an impure brood introduced amoug | 


the Hindus by one of their kings, 171. 
On the interest of loans among the 
Hindus, 205. On community of 
goods enjoyed by the same family 
among the ancient Jews, 211, and 
note. On the ignorance of the Hindus 
as to the law of testamentary bequest, 
215, note. On the subject of inde- 
cent crimes among the Hindus, 230, 
note. On the folly of allegorizing the 
Hindu mythology, 328, note. 

Halt, military teri, striking instance of 
effect in the use of it, IIT. 216. 

Hamilton, Captain, accuses the East 
India Company of the practice of tor- 
ture, I. 49, note. 

Hamilton, surgeon, instance of his dis- 
interestedness in favour of the East 
India Company, II. 387, ‘note; 
IIL, 28. 


et 


Hannay, Colonel, insurrection in Go- 
ruckpore ascribed to his oppressions, 
IV. 386. Reports against the Be- 
gams proceed from him and his 
officers, 38Q. 

Hannibal, French ship, heroism dis- 
played by it, in an engagement with 
the English in Praya Bay, IV. 207. 

Harcourt, Lieutenant-Colonel, opera- 
tions of his troopsin Cuttack, VI. 441. 

Harem, of the Rajah of Beejanuggur, 
women admitted into it never per- 
mitted again to see even their nearest 
relations, I, 304, note. 

Harland, Sir Robert, appointed Kin2'‘s 
commissioner in India, TV. 71. His 
sentiments favourable to the Mah- 
rattas, 72. 

Harper, Captain, sent to the camp of 
the Rohillas to negotiate a treaty, LIT. 
493. His account of the manner in 
which Benares and Gazepoor were 
cultivated, 341. 

Harris, on the interest “of the ryots in 
Jand, quoted, I. 276, note. On the 
religion of the Tartars, 324, note. 

Harris, General, with the army of Ve- 
lore, invades the territory of Tippoo 
Suib, VI. 46, 47. Arrives with his 
army before Seringapatam, 106. 
Takes the place by storm, 112. De- 
tail of the assault, 115. 

Harrow of the Hindus, IT. 29. 

Hartley, Colonel, conimands the army 
in Malabar, and defeats a portion of 
Tippoo Saib's forces, V. £96. In 
active service in the second war 
against Tippoo, VI.9g. 

Herri Sing, defeated and massacred by 
Hyder Ali, IIT. 409. 

Hastings, Warren, routine of offices 
through which he passed in India, 
previous to his nomination to that of 
Governor-General, II]. 457. East 
India Company's sentiments of his 
qualifications, 459. Directors recom- 
inend, as one of the first measures of 
his new office, to seize Mahomed 
Reza Khan, Naib Duan of Bengal, 
472; which he executés, 473. Ar- 
rests Rajah Shitabroy also, who held 
the same office at Patna, 476. His 
reasons for consigning the young 
Nabob of Bengal, during his mi- 
norily, to the care of Munny Begum, 
479, and note. His reasons for ap- 
pointing Rajah Goordass Yo the office 
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of dewan to the Nabob’s household, 
480. His reasons for delay in bring- 
ing Mahomed Reza Khan and Shita- 
broy to trial, 482, Shitabroy, after 
being tried and acquitted, having died 
of a broken heart, Mr. Hastings ap- 
points his son chief agent of finance 
in the province of Bahar, 483. Sti- 
mulates the Nabob Vizir of Onde to 
conquer the Rohillas, 499. Sells the 
provinces of Corah and Allahabad 
to the Vizir, 502. Conceals the pro- 
ject of destroying the Rohillas from 
the Council and Court of Directors, 
504, 505. Places a private agent with 
the Vizir, ibid. Performs his _pro- 
mise of assistance to the Vizir, and 
the Rohillas are conquered, 507. Re- 
fuses to lay official papers before the 
new Council, 520. Accused of re- 
ceiving presents, 554. Charges the 
party in the Supreme Council who 
are against him, with a design to su- 
persede him, in his authority, ibid. 
Accused of receiving annually a large 
sum from the Phousdar of Hoogly, 
555. Accused of receiving a present 
from Munny Begum, 558. Accused 
by Rajah Nuncomar of receiving 
presents and bribes, 560. Opposes all 
Inquiry, ibid. Ordered by the Su- 
preme Council to refund what he had 
thus illegally received, 561. Prose- 
cutes Nuncomar, ibid. Corrupt mo- 
tives alleged against him for this 
proceeding, 564. Allows the Jaw.to 
be grossly violated in favour of his 
Banyan, 568. Accusatious brought 
against the mode adopted by him of 
collecting the revenues, [V. 2. Plan 
proposed by him for levying taxes, 4. 
His plan for the improvement of the 
civil judicature, 7. His conduct cen- 
sured by the Directors, 14. Tenders 
his resignation to the Court of Di- 
rectors by a private agent, 15. On 
his resignation being accepted, dis- 
avows his agent, and refuses to resign, 
16. Removes Mr. Bristow from 
Oude, 17. Recalls Mr. Fowke from 

Benares, 18. Disobeys the Directors, 
" who order these persons to be resto® 
ed, 19. Re-establishes Munny Begain 
and the Naib Subahdar, 25. Re- 
- commends a connexion with the go- 


“ernment of Berar, 33. Fights a | 


ditel-ogith Mr. Francis, 55. 


His ! 
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journey to Benares, 314. On his 
arrival, puts the Rajah under arrest, 
328. See Benares. His conduct re- 
specting the plunder at Bidgegur, 
349, 354. His treatment of the 
Rajah of Benares condemned by the ” 
Directors, 355. His defence of his 
conduct in the proceeding, ibid. ‘On 
his arrival at Oude, removes Mr. 
Bristow from the office of resident, 
372. Agrees with the Nabob of 
Oude to plunder the Begums, 373. 
His conduct in this proceeding ani- 
madverted upon and reprobated, 880. 
Receives a present of 100,000/. from 
the Nabob, 899. Gives the Nabob 
ermission by treaty to despoil Fy; 
reli baa, 414. Sets side au he 
quiry into his conduct respecting the 
Begums, ordered by the Directors, 621, 
His nefarious designs against Mr. 
Bristow, 423. His plan for the remo- 
val of the residency from Oude, 431. 
Charged with the practice of suborn- 
ing letters, 434. Repeats his visit to 
Oude, 438. Whtnesses at Benares 
the miserable effects of his own 
measures, ibid. Resigns and em- 
barks for England, 441. Financial 
results of his administration, ibid. 
His intrigues against Lord Macart- 
ney, Governor of Madras, 443. 
Things to be considered in reviewing 
his conduct and character as Gor- 
venor-General, 453. Animadver- 
sions on his conduct respecting 
Scindia and Shah Aulum, V. t1. 
His reply to a charge of connivance 
with Scindia, 15. Impeachment of, 
contemplated, 39. Mode of proceed- 
ing against him recommended by Mr, 
Burke, 41. Articles of charge against 
himenumerated, 54. Charge against 
him az to the Rohilla war, voted 
by parliament, unimpeachable, 56. 
Change in the sentiments of ministry 
on this charge ascribed to some un- 
known cause, ibid. Commencement 
of proceedings on his impeachment, 
62. Difficulties respecting his im- 
peachment, as to evidence, 63. Ar- 
ticles of impeachment voted by par- 
liament, 65. Commencement of his 
trial, 82. Managers of the trial pro- 
pose to decide on each article sepa- 
rately, which is apposed by his coun- 
sel, 87. The court sides in the 
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question with the lawyers, 89. Pro- 
ceedings on the first charge, relating 
to Cheyte Sing, 95. His counsel argue 
against putting questions tending to 
lessen the credit of witnesses, 96. 
The court agrees with the counsel, 
100. The majority of witnesses 
favourable both to Mr. Hastings and 
his crimes, 101. Proceedings on the 
second charge, relating to the Begums 
of Oude, ibid. Charge relating to 
presents, 103. Petitions the House 
of Commons against Mr. Burke’s ac- 
eusations of his having murdered 
Nuncomar by the hands of Sir Elijah 
Tmpey, ibid. Debate on the subject, 
106. Copy of his letter to the India 
“Hoanse excluded as evidence, 117. 
Minutes, containing the examination 
of Nuncomar respecting presents, 
objected to by the Cuunel, 118, and 
rejected by the Lords, 121.  Evi- 
dence of minutes of a consultation 
signed by Mr. Hastings, objected to 
and excluded, 122. Instances of the 
exclusion of other evidence against 
him, 127—138. His speech com- 
ne of the length of his trial, 
140. Strange ideas disclosed of go- 
vernment between Mr. Hastings and 
his masters, 144. Other evidence 
ptoduced against him, excepted to, 
151,157. The Commons agree to 
shorten the trial, 169. Proceedings 
on the fourth charge, of his wasting 
ubsic money on dependants, 176. 
His address to the ane on the 
length of his trial, 177. Odium 
gradually attaching itself to the trial, 
investigated, 180. Causes to which the 
length of the trial is ascribable, 182. 
Close of the trial on the part of the 
osecution, 188. His defence, 189. 
Pounsel heard in his defence, 191. 
Complains again of delay, and peti- 
tions the Lords on the subject, 194, 
212, 217. His remittances to Eng- 
fand, 196. Proceedings on the part 
of the defence closed, 198. Proceed- 
ings in reply, 204. Accuses Mr. 
Burke of falsehood, 209. Summing 
up of evidence in reply, 217. Judg- 
ment of the Lords, 224. Sums voted 
to bim by the East India Company, 
230. The real causes of the length 
of his trial, 232. Cause of his prin- 
cipal errors and misfortunes, 275. * 
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Havamaal, Scandinavian poem, charac- 
ter of, and extract from, II. 77. 

Heath, Captain, hasty proceedings of, 
on the first hostilities in Bengal, I. 
106. 

Henry, Dr. on the rude and indecent 
manners of the Anglo-Saxons, quoted, 
1.398. Account by, of the Bards of 
the North, II. 55, note. 

Herinacheren, one of the incarnations 
of Vishnu, fable of, I. 305. ; 

Helvetius, on the cause of avarice in 
Eastern nations, quoted, 1.147. On 
the character of the Kamschatkans, 
IT. 30, note. 

Herodotus, quoted on the antiquity of na- 
tions, I. 134, note. On the division of 
political associations into classes, 159, 
note. On the division of land, by 
Sesostris, among the people, 1. 259, 
note. On the respect of the Egyp- 
tian priests for every thing that has 
life, 368, note. On the mode 
of counting by the Egyptians and 
Greeks, 11, 93, note. On the charac- 
ter of the Indians, whose mode of life 
resembled the Bactrians, 210, note. 

Heroes, worship of, how occasioned, I. 
336. Supposed not to have been an 
early practice with the Hindus, ibid. 

Hetopadesa, moral and popular book of 
the Hindus, has parts too indecent to 
be translated, I. 398. Story in, of 
a man cutting off his wife’s nose 
because she would not speak to him, 
406. Sayings from, respecting princes, 
II. 168. 

Hill, Mr. Member of the Madras Coun- 
cil, dismissed from the Company's 
service, [V. 138. 

Himu, Vizir, account of, IT. 295. 

Hlindus, their division of the present 
age of the world, I. 134. Account 
of their pretended primitive sire, 196. 
Characier which they assign to the 

several yugs or divisions of the world, 

141. Resmblance of their yugs to 

the four ages of the world by the 

Greeks, 142, note. Their legends 

not reconcileable with any order of 

real events, ibid. Destitute of histo- 
rical records, 144. Have no record 
of so recent an event as that of Alex- 
ander’s expedition, 145. Their cus- 
toms and manners the same now as 
in the early period of their history, 
146. The institution of their theo 
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cracy ag Beas to the di- 
Vinity, 155. heir division into 
castes proves the remoteness of their 
institutions, 157. Account of the 
first caste; the Brahmens, or priests, 
159. The second caste, the Csha- 
triyas, or military class, 165. Third 
caste, the Vaisyas, or husbandmen, 
167. Singular degradation of the 
fourth class, called Sudras, or servants, 
ibid. Hindu form of government, 
175. Prerogatives and duties of their 
king, military, 180; judicial, 182. 
Their mode of administering justice 
184, 185. Analysis of their consti- 
tution, 187. Their code of laws, 
191. Division and arrangement of 
their laws, 193. Their civil laws, 
198. Laws of purchase and sale, 
ibid. Of bailment, 201. Of letting 
and hiring, 202. Of loans, 203. Of 
succession, 210. Hindus not ac- 
quainted with the power of disposing 
of property by testaments, 214. Their 
ec laws, 216. Cruelty of their 
aws, 217. Their law of retaliation, 
219. i aa in their punishments, 
222. ant of proportion in their 


punishments, 226. Their classes of | 
offences, 227. Their laws of judi- | 
cature, 232. Their laws relating to | 


evidence, ibid. Their different modes 
of trial by the law of ordeal, 240. 
Their law in what respect deficient 
in exactness, 242. Their practice of 
determining lawsuits by arbitration, 
246, note. Outline of their ancient 
system of taxation, 247. Their tax 
on the produce of the soil, 252. On 
moveables, 254. On purchases and 
sales, ibid. Poll tax, 255. Property 
Inland, by the ancient laws and in- 
stitutions of the Hindus belonged 
solely to the king, 260. Their pre- 
sent practice in this respect corres- 
ponds with ancient law, 263. Ge- 
neral picture of the Hindu mode of 
occupying the Jand and sharing its 
produce, 266. Advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Hindu mode of 
raising the public revenue from the 
Jand, 277. Scarcely any other mode 
known to the ancient Hindus but that 
of receiving taxes in kind, 280. In- 
fluence of religion on the condition 
of the Hindus, 282. Their accounts 
of thwcreation, 285. Lofty descrip- 
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tions of the divine attributes in their 
books, 289. Their ideas of provi- 
dence, 297. Account of the Avatars 
in their mythology, 299. Their three 
divinities or trinity, 311. Persecu- 
tion and controversies occasioned b 
this distinction of their gods, 314, and 
note. Their mythology not edsily 
allegorized, 325. Worshippers of the 
sun, 333, 431. Their worship of 
heroes, 336; of abstract ideas, ibid. ; 
of the elements, 339. Their religi- 
ous ceremonies, 340, 432. What 
held impurities by them, 344. Their 
penances, 346. Their Fakeers, 352. 
Austerities practisedby their Yo 
or penitents, 353. ‘Their practice of 
human sacrifices, 356. Pure language 
of their morality, 360. Their obscene 
worship, 365. Their worship of 
animals and plants, 367. Their doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis, 371. 
Their idea of future rewards and 
punishments, 374. Their manners, 
376. Their students, 377. Their 
marriage ceremonies and observances, 
382, 446. Condition of their women, 
383. Practise polygamy, 395. Their 
grossness of language, 397. Their 
gentleness, 399. ‘Their proneness to 
adulation, 401. Their practice of 
falsehood and perjury, 402. Their 
insensibility to the feelings of others, 
403. Their inhospitality, cruelty, 
and ferocity, 405, 406. Their timid- 
ity, 407. Their litigiousness, ibid. 
Their pioneness to foul language, 408. 
Their physical form, 409. <Acute- 
ness of their organs of sense, 411. 
Their love of repose accounted for, 
412. Their amusements,414. Their 
jugglers, and buffoons, 415. Their 
avarice, 416. Their mode of trans- 
acting bargains, 418. Simplicity ob- 
served by them in the furniture of 
their houses, ibid. Their physical 
uncleanliness, 419. Importance 
which they attach to the forms and 
ceremonies of behaviour, 421. Their 
attachment to astrology, and belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery, 422. Their 
funeral ceremonies, 448. Their 
arts, those only which are cultivated 
by barbarians, II. 3. State of their 
architecture, ibid. Their skill in 
* weaving, 14. Celebrated for their 
dyeing, 19. Their progress in agrie 
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culture, 22. Their contrivance for 
irrigation, by tanks, 25. Their skill 
in jewellery, 27. Their dexterity in 
the use of rude tools, 29. Practice 
of their tradesmen to do the works of 
each customer in his own house, 32. 
State of the fine arts with them, ibid. 
Have made little or no progress in 
statuary and sculpture, 33; and in 
painting, 85. Their music devoid of 
all excellence, 37. Their talent for 
imitation in manual and some of the 
fine arts, 39. Claim the invention of 
the game of Chess, ibid. Their ac- 
quaintance with the art of making 
lass, 42. Jn the mechanical arts in- 
Rs to the Chinese, 43. Their li- 
terature has never exceeded the first 
stage, 45. Their poetry, 46. ‘Their 
dramatic entertainments, 52. Have 
no historical compositions, 60, 145. 
Have no regular work on geography, 
or chronology, 65. Their ethical 
precepts, 76. ‘Their books on gram- 
mar, 78. Copiousness of their Jan- 
guage, 80. Their knowledge of 
physics, 84. Are superficial botanists, 
86. Praises bestowed on their as- 
fronomy, examined, ibid. Their 
knowledge of mathematics, 97. Their 
arithmetic,9Q. Their claim to learn- 
ing, 101. Their institutions of edu- 
cation, 104. Antiquity of their 
astronomy examined, 110. Inquiry 
into their ancient state of civilization, 
see Civilization. Their propensity to 
appropriate every a ee antiquity 
to theniselves, 152. heir ancient 
state, a scene of cruel wars and con- 
quests, 159. Their country anciently 
divided into a number of petty states, 
162. Degraded state to which they 
are reduced by despotism and priest- 
craft, 166. Their despotism cruel 
and ferocious, 168. Their sanguinary 
punishments for complaints against 
the magistrates, 170. Most of their 
richiggl Se described as mischievous, 
171. Frequency of their seasons of 
calamity, 180. Their roads and 
bridges no proof of civilization, ibid. 
Exaggerated accounts of their riches, 
181. Rude state of their military 
art, 184. Their little knowledge of 
medicine and surgery, 185. Com- 
parison of them in cinlieaton with the 
Europeans in the middle ages, 186. 
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With the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Ba- 
bylonian’, and Persians, 189. With 
the Chinese, 192. Subdued by the 
Mahomedans, 207. Their state of 
civilization compared with that of 
the Mahomedans, 424. Question 
examined, whether they were bene- 
fited or injured by the Mahomedan 
conquest, 428. Inferior to the Ma- 
homedans tn the classification of the 
people, 429; in the form of their go- 
vernment, 480. Their metaphysical 
knowledge, 462. 

Hindustan, stinted form of its poor in- 
habitants ascribable to the extreme 
oppression under which they have 
laboured, I. 410, and note. Extent of, 
1]. 158, note. Ancient state of, 159. 
Divided into numerous states, 162. 
Invaded by the Mahomedans, 216. 
Invaded by the Moguls, under Mus- 
nood, 237; under Timur, 243; un- 
der Feroze, 251. Invaded by Nadir 
Shah, 401. 

Hinglais-Ghur, fort of, taken by the 
English, VI. 474. 

Hircarahs, meaning of, IIT. 19. 

History, little skill of the Hindus in, J. 
144, II. 60. Defect of the Persians 
in, 63. 

Hobart, Lord, placed at the head of the 
Madras Presidency, VI.49. Wishes 
to transfer to the Company the entire 
management of the districts of Car- 
natic ceded to them, 55. His dis- 
pu with the Supreme Board, 58. 

ominated Governor-General, 62. 

Hodges, Mr. on the sculpture and 
carving of the Hindus, quoted, II. 
34, note. 

Hodgson, Mr. on the rights of cultiva- 
tors of Jand, quoted, J. 276, note. 

Holderness, Lord, appointed on the part 
of the East India Company, to nego- 
tiale a peace with the French, III. 
123. 

Holkar, Jeswunt Rao, escapes from 

Scindia, and is defeated by him in an 

engagement near Indore, VI. 314. 

Gains a victory over Scindia, and gets 

possession of Poonah, 319. Effect 

of this victory upon the affairs of the 

Peshwa, 322. Peace with him sought 

by the English, 463. His designs 

suspected, ibid. Negotiations with 
him, 464. His demands deemed ex- 
travagant, 465. Leagues with Scindia, 
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466. Hostilities resolved on against 
him, 468. Retreats before General 
Wellesley, 471. Advances against 
Colonel Monson, who retreats, 474. 
Executes a stratagem to recorer Delhi, 
480. The whole of his possessions 
taken, 484. His cavalry defeated by 
General Frazer, 486. Another part 
of his cavalry defeated by General 
Lake, 487. Joined by the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, 490. Joins Scindia, 511. 
Advances into thé country of the 
Seiks, 535. Disposition of General 
Wellesley to destroy him, 536. Re- 
duced to extremity, makes peace, 

Holkar, Malhar Rao, surprises the camp 
of Ahmed Shah at Seconda, II. 414. 
Joins Gazee ad Dien with a large 
army against the French and Salabut 
Jung, H1.129. Accountof his pos- 
terity, VI. 313. 

Holland, Mr. sent by the Madras pre- 
sidency as resident at Hyderabad, IV. 
134. Proposes to the Nizam to re- 
mit a debt of five lacs of rupees due 
from the Company, 136. This pro- 
posal condemed by the Governor- 
General and Council, ibid. Recalled 
by the Madras Presidency, and ap- 
ointed to the same office by the 
Buprenic Council, 170. Nomrnated 
to the Madras Presidency by the Di- 
rectors, but the nomination overruled 
by the Board of Control, V. 30. Ad- 
yanced to the Presidency, 272. Blam- 
ed by the Governor-General for not 
commencing war on Tippoo Saib, 
281. Objects to the war, 282. Re- 
turns to England, 285. 

Holt, Mr. questioned on the cause of 
the insurrections in Goruckpore, IV. 


387. 

Holwell, Mr. quoted on the tenure of 
land in India, I. 263. Invested with 
the command at Calcutta, when de- 
serted by its Governor, IIT. 148. Ap- 
pointed to the government of Bengal, 
pro tempore, 271. Ordered by the 
Court of Dvisectors to be dismissed 
from the Company’s service, for con- 

. tumelious language, 286. ® 

Hoogly, in Bengal, Portuguese, after 
sitablishing themselves, driven out of 
it, 11, 330. Taken by the English 
under Clive, ITI. 156. Mr. Hastings 
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accused of receiving bribes from the 
Phouzdar of, 555. 

Hoolydroog, surrenders 
Maxwell, V. 357. 

Hooly Honore, reduced by Captain 
Little, V. 348. 

Hornby, Mr. President of the Council 
at Bombay, implicated by the House 
of Commons, with Mr. Hastings, 
IV. 465; V. 40. 

Hospital for dogs and cats, but none for 
the sick poor in India, hefore the 
establishment of the British, 1. 368, 
note. 

Hospitality, Hindus deficient in, I. 405. 

Householder, one of the periods into 
which life is divided by the Hindus, 
1. 381. 

Hughes, Admiral, his engagements with 
the French fleet off Cevlon, [V. 214, 
217. Again near Trincomalee, which 
is characterized as one of the best 
fonghe battles on record, 220. 

Humaitoon, son of Baber, defeats Mah- 
mood, son of the Emperor Secunder, 
I]. 287. Defeats Bahadar, King of 
Guzerat, ibid. Loses his army by 
tle perfidy of Shere, and seeks an 
asylum in Persia, 288. - Returns and 
recovers his sovereignty, 292. Killed 
by a fall from the stairs of his palace, 
204. 

Humaioon, grandson of Ahmed, his 
short reign, II. 308. 

Human nature, state of, in a large 
country occupied by a small number 
of men, I. 148. First stage in its 
progress of improvement, 151. Second 
Stage, 153. 

Human sacrifices, practised by the 
Hindus, 1. 356. Late instance of, 
attempted at Benares, 357, note. 
Practice of the wife sacrificing herself 
on the funeral pile of the husband, 
358, 

Humberstone, Colonel, lands at Calicut, 
and takes several forts in the terri- 
tories of Hyder Ali, IV. 209. His 
distressful retreat from Palacatcherry, 
225. Mortally wounded, 232. His 
character, ibid. 

Humbolt, on the paintings and seulp- 
ture of the Mexicans, quoted, II. 37, 
note. 

Hume, David, quoted on the practice 
of torture in England, I. 42, note, 
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On the little attention due to early 
traditions of nations, 136, note. On 
the caprice and cruelty of the revolu- 
tions of barbarians, 147. On the de- 
votedness of the sex to superstition 
and priests, 166, note. On the 
pleasure and pain we derive from the 
pain and pleasure of others, 347, 
note, On the pleasure derived from 
surprise and admiration, I]. 137, 
note. 

Hume, Joseph, his opinion of Mr. 
Dundas’s conduct concerning the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts, V. 22, note. 
Applies to the Directors for informa- 
tion relative to the money paid by 
direction of the Board of Control, 
26, note. His observations on the 
debt, 28, note. 

Hang, invade Persia, II. 213. 

Hunter, Captain, commandsa division of 
the army in the night attack on the 
camp of Tippoo Suib, V. 304. 

Hunting, Hindus strenuous in the sport 
of, I. 416. All kings fond of it, ibid. 


note. 

Horryhur, English army assembled at, 
VI, 342. ad 

Hurry Punt,.amount of his army acting 
with Lord Cornwallis, V. 3¢9. 

Hurry Punt Furkea, commands the 
Mahratta force in Deccan, IIT. 261. 

Houssun, Cuddum, his government of 
Poorania, III. 241. 

Hussun Khan, Seyd, in conjunction 
with his brother Abdoolla, raises Fe- 
roksere to the throne, II. 283. Ap- 
pointed to the office of paymaster to 
the forces, with the title of Ameer ul 
Omrah, and his brother to that of 
Vizir, 384. Obtains the regency of 
Deccan, 386. His life plotted against 
by the Emperor and his favourite, 
$87. Measures of his government in 
Deccan, 388. Further plots against 
the life both of him and his brother, 
390. Succeeds with his brother in 
dethroning Feroksere, 392. Both de- 
feated by Nizam al Molk, 395. Hus- 
sun assassinated, and Abdoolah taken 
prisoner, ibid. 

Hyde, Justice, countenances the pro- 
ceedings of the attorney against the 
Phousdar of Dacca, IV. 291. 

Hyder Ali, extent of his army and re- 
sources, Li]. 228. Deceives the 
French in his promised aid of trwops 
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and provisions, ibid. Commencement 
of his war in Carnatic with the Eng- 
lish, 229. Account of him previous 
to that period, 404. Origin of his 
first war with the English, 419. De- 
feats Colonel Smith near Changamal, 
ibid. Attacked by the English, with 
some advantage near Trinomalee, 420. 
Offer of peace made by him, treated 
with haughtiness by the Presidency, 
423. Takes Mulwaggle, and gains 
advantages over Col. Wood, ibid. 
Surprises the Presidency by a sudden 
appearance at Madras, and compels 
them to a hasty peace, 424. Harassed 
by the Mahrattas, courts the assist- 
ance of the English, 1V. 68. Makes 
peace with the Mahrattas, at a great 
expense, both of money and territory, 
73. War with the Mahrattas being 
renewed, he again seeks an alliance 
with the English, 145. Offended 
with the English for their attack of 
Mahé, 146. Forms a treaty with the 
Mahrattas and Nizim Ali, fora system 
of combined operations against the 
English, 150. Plunders Porto Novo 
and Congevcram, 152. Amount of 
his army, and dismay occasioned by 
the rum which it spread round Ma- 
dras, 153. From the oppressive mea- 
sures of the English, is well received 
in Carnatic, notwithstanding his de- 
vastations, 156. After several con- 
quests, lays siege to Arcot, 158. De- 
feats Colonel Baillie, 163. Defeats 
Baillie in a second engagement, and 
obliges him to surrender, 167. Ha- 
rasses the English in their retreat to 
Madras, 169. Takes Arcot and other 
forts, 176. Reduces the fortress of 
Thiagar, and overruns Tanjore, 181. 
Repulses General Coote, at the for- 
tified Pagoda of Chillambram, ibid. 
Ventures a battle and is defeated, 184. 
Ventures another battle, which is ill 
managed by the English, 185. Suffers 
in a slight skirmish before Velore, 
188. Promptitude with which he 
obtains intelligence, ibid. His spi- 
rited answer to an offer of peace, 192. 

« His death, 24. 

Hyder Jung, Duan of Bussy, account 
of, III. 191. Assassinated, 192. 

Hyder Khan, employed to assassinate 
Hussan, which he executes, I. 395. 


Hyder Beg Khan, minister of the Nabob 
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of Oude, Mr. Bristow’s instructions | Ideas, abstract. See Abstract Ideas. 


how to treat him, 1V. 424. Accu- . 
sing letter of Mr. Hastings to, 426. : 


Preteyded letter from, accusing Mr. 
Bristow, 428. Duplicity of Mr. 
Hastings’s conduct respecting both 
the Nabob and minister, 432. His 
death, VI. 35. Succeeded by Raja 
Tickait Roy, 36. 


Jaats or Jits, Eastern tribe, II. 222. 
Expedition undertaken for their entire 
reduction, 414, War of Nujeef 
Khan with, III. 551. 

Jaffier Khan, Subahdar of Bengal, ac- 
count of, IIL. 27, 138. 

Jaffier, Meer, Nabob of Bengal, his 
concern in deposing Suraja Dowla, 
Ill. 163, 168. Ilis character, 237. 
His designs against Dooloob Ram, 
946. Desperate nature of his own 
situation from his cruelties, 271. 
Dethroned, 272. Terms on which 
he is restored, 305. Demands made 
on him by the Council, 316, Elis 
death, 318. Suis paid by him to 
the servants of the Company on re- 
volutions in his favour, 320, 328. 
Sums restored to him, 329. 

Jaghire tenure, nature of, IV. 57. 

Jagneh, taken by Sevagee, IT. 360, Re- 
taken by Sheista Khan, 361. 

James, Commodore, takes Severndroog 
and Bancoote, III. 153. 

James the First, droits demanded from 
the East India Company by, J. 45. 
James the Second, his reason against 
persons under the king's commission 

acting in India, I. 104, note. 

Janogee, Mahratta chief, invades Orissa, 
Ill. 144. 

Jaowlee, Rajah of, treacherously put to 
death by Sevagee, I1. 360. 

Japan, discovered by the Portuguese, 
I. 3. Trade to, projected by the Eng- 
lish East India Company, 91. Form 
of the Japanese government, 177, 
note. Skill of the Japanese in all 
handicraft arts, 1]. 42, note. 

Java, East India Company's agents re- 
tire from, and go to Lagundy, I. 53. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, reign of, IT. 220. 9 

Ibrahim, soh of Secunder, his reign an 
uninterrupted struggle with rebellion, 
Il. 282. pd es SE 

Iecland, first chiefs: in, Duilt none but 
large houses, LH. 10, uote. 

y 


Religious, origin of, I. 283. Second 
stage in the progress of, 284. Have 
a less tendency to improve than lan- 
guage, 291. Ideas of religious purity 
and impurity, how occasioned, 343. 

Jehanara, renders important service to 
her brother Aurungzebe in a critical 
situation, I]. 356. 

Jehandar Shah. See Moiz ad Dien. 

Jehangire. See Mahomed Jehangire. 

Jenkinson, crosses the Caspian Sea, and 
opens a commercial intercourse with 
Persia, I. 16. 

Jesswunt Sing, deserts the cause of 
Dara, through the artifice of Aurung- 
zebe, II. 339. Is invested with the 
government of Guzerat, and sent 
against Sevagee, whom he defeats, 
361. On his death, his children 
refusing to becoine Mahomeddns oc- 
casions a war with the Rajpoots, 369. 

Jewan Bucht, son of Aleegohur, pro- 
claimed Emperor by the Mahrattas, 
II. 421. 

Jewellery, little skill of the Hindus in, 
1]. 27. State of, among the Hebrews 
and other nations, 28, and note. 

Jey Sing, Rajah of Abuir, sent against 
Sevagee, II. 361. Suspected and 
superseded, 364. His death and cha- 
racter, ibid. note. 

Jevsing of Ambere, called to court by 
Feroksere with designs against the 
Seyd brothers, II. 890. Recommends 
violent measures, 3Q1. 

Impeachment, no excellence in the Bri- 
tish constitution without the efficiency 
of, V. 166, 172,175. Impeachment 
not abated by dissolution of parlia- 
ment, 170, 174. See the next article, 
and Hastings. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, nature of his defence on the 
charge respecting Nuncomar, III. 
565. His mis-statement of facts re- 
lative to the Patna cause, IV. 300, 
note. Appointed judge of the Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut, 306. See Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut. Recalled to an- 
swer to charges against him, 809. 
Proceedings respecting his impeach- 
ment, V. 67. Charged as the agent 
of Mr. Hastiggs in the murder of 
‘Nuicomar, 103. -- ; 

Impurity, causes of, according to the 
4lnstitutes of Menu, and the means of 
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pon peanae I. 344. See further 


deas. 


Jncarnations of Vishnu, enumerated | 


and described, J. 299, et seq. 

Incas, their theological notions, I. 296. 
Wise sayings of an Inca on religious 
worship, 329, note. Moral sayings, 
363, note. Manner in which they 
were educated, IT. 106. 

India, extent of the British dominions 


in, J. 1. Voyages to, by the Cape of 


Good Hope, attempted, 6, 7. Nortli- 
West provinces of, early subject to a 
foreign yoke, II. 207. Invaded twelve 
times by Mahmood, 216, 218, et seq. 
Invaded three times by Musaood, 
successor of Mahmood, 224. In- 
vaded by Ibrahim, 226. Expeditions 
of Byram into, 227. Expeditions of 
» Mahomed, the Gaurian, 230, 232. 
Sovereignty of, claimed by Cuttub, 
234. Favaded by the Moguls, 236. 
Invaded by Timur, 244. Deplorable 
state of the morals of the natives of, 
V. 465, 473. Rumour of an invasion 
of, by the King of the Afghauns, VI. 
1 


India bills. See the names of the re- 
spective persons by whom they were 
introduced. 

Indictment, bill of, remarks on, V. 52. 

Indigence of a people, the grand source 
of delinquency, V. 534. Remedy for 
this evil, 538. 

Indore, Holkar’s capital, taken by Co- 
lonel Murray, VI. 479. 

InQuence, one of the articles in the 
inipeachment of Mr. Hastings, V. 
176. Instances of his having created 
it for corrupt purposes, 183. 

Influence, parliamentary, the baneful 
source of all our misgovernment, V. 


23. 

Ingliah, Ambajee, seized by the English, 
VI. 501- 

Inguiph, his palace, IT. 10. 

Inheritance. See Succession. 

Jnland or private trade in India, severity 
of the Fast India Company’s proceed- 
ings against, ]. 111. Thrown open, 
III. 438. See further, East India 
Company. 

Jnnovation, aversion of the Hindus to, 
II. 23, note. Opposition to, in the 
English, condemned, ibid. 

Inquiry into the sources of revenue, 
office of, proposed and established*by 
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Mr. Hastings, IV. 9, 12. Severe 
strictures of the Court of Directors 
upon this office, 14. 

Insurrection, 2 check on the abuse of 
sovereign power, II. 492. 

Interlopers, proclamation obtained b 
the East India Company against, II]. 
23 

Investiture of children into their class, 
Hindu ceremony of, I. 444, note. * 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, on the Celtic 
manners of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, quoted, 1. 268, note. 

Johnson, Mr. deprived of his seat in 
the Madras Council, IV. 188. 

Johnson, Mr. assistant resident to Fy- 
zoolla Khan, his misrepresentations of 
that Prince, LV. 418. 

Johnstone, Commodore, his engagement 
with Suffrein, in Praya Bay, TV. 207. 

Jones, Sir William, quoted on vhe Hindu 

pedigrees and fables, J. 137, note, 

188, note. On the Mahomedan Jaw 

of succession, 213, note. On the 

mutilations practised by the Hindus, 

218. Uses inaccurately the word 

paramount, I. 260, note. Quoted on 

the tenure of Jand in India, 262. 

On the theology of the Hindus, 298, 

note. On the ninth Avatar of the 

Hindus, 310, note. On the acknow- 

Jedgment, by the learned Indians, of 

only one Supreme Being, 320, note. 

On the prevalence among nations of 

pure theism, 324, note. On the simt- 

larity of the Pagan deities, and their 
similar derivation, 332, note. On the 
morality of the Hindus, 362. On 
the Sanscrit being vernacular in Hin- 
dustan, 370, note. On the habitual 
perjury of the Hindns, 402. Ascribes 
falsely three inventions to the Hindus, 

II. 40, and note. On the state of 

the mechanical arts with the Chinese, 

43. Mistaken in his ideas of the 

Hindu poet Valmic, and his poem 

entitled Ramayan, 47, note. Hyper- 

bolizes the merit, in representation, 
of the Sacantola, drama of the Hin- 
dus, 53. Exaggerated merit attributed 
by him to the Hindu poem, entitled 

Shah Namo, 57. His account of the 

Vedanti doctrine, 7!. Accused of 

not understanding the doctrines of 

Berkeley and Hume, 72. Charged 

with being ignorant of the intercourse 

which swbsisted between the Hindus 


id 
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andthe people of the West, 97, note. 
His credulity respecting the Hindus, 


103. Says of the Pundits, that they | 


deal out the law as they please, and 
make it where it is not ready made, 
ibid. note. Entertains extravagant 
notions of Hinda civilization, 138, 
Mistaken in supposing the Hindus 
never went abroad, ibid. note. His 
extravagant panegyrics of the wan- 
dering Arabs, 140. Charged with 
heing blind in his theories, to every 
thing but what is in his own favour, 
164, note. Supposes the Indian king 
Rama, to be the Raamaah of Scrip- 
ture, the son of Cush, 165, note. 
Characterizes the Hindu code as a 
system of despotisin and priestcraft, 
artfully conspiring for the support of 
each other, 167. Quoted on the me- 
dicinal use, by the wandering Tartars, 
of herbs and minerals, 185, note. 
Supposed to have erroneously used the 
word immaterial, in his translation of 
the Institutes of Menu, 461. 

Jones, Major-General, succeeds -Colo- 
nel Murray in the command of the 
Bombay army, VI. 406. 

Ishmael, his conquests, II. 283. 

Isis, inscription on the statue of, I. 292. 

Ispahan, taken by an Afghaun Chief, 
II. 399. Retaken by Thamas Koolee 
Khan, 400. 

Yssoof, Mahomed, III. 214. His con- 
test with the Nabob of Carnatic and 
the English, 345. Defeats Hyder 
Ali at the pass of Natam, 408. Ad- 
mirable character of his government, 
IV. 240, : 

Judges, in India, temptation to mts- 
conduct taken from, by taking away 
their fees, 1V. 268, V. 426. Regu- 
lations respecting judges of criminal 
proceedings, 429. Periodical reports 
required of judges, 430. How ap- 
pointed in India, 526. 

Judicature, Hindu, I. 185, 282. Qua- 
Jities desirable in a judicatory, 245. 
New judicature in India, in 1726, 
account of, III. 17. New judicature 
of 1773, 444. Courts of judicature 
in India, instruments by which the? 
powerful oppress the weak, 468. Plan 
for the improvement of the civil judi- 
cature, 1V. 7. Plans of judicature 
instituted by Lord Cornwallis, V. 
420, 422, 426. Lord Mornington’s 
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ideas of the properties desirable in a 
judicial and financial system of go- 
vernment, VI. 223. See further, Su- 
preme Court, and Justice. 

Jugglers, Hindu, and others, I. 415. 

Juida, mode of calculation by the ne- 
groes of, IT. 93. : 

Jumla, Emir, deserts the cause of Dara, 
through the stratagem of Aurung- 
zebe, I]. 33g. 

Jumna, engagement with the petty 
princes near, VI. 449. 

Jumnajee Anna, adds Salsette and Bas- 
sein to the conquests of the Mahrat- 
tas, IIT. 527. 

Junkojee, Mahratta chief, defeated by 
Sujab ad Dowla, II. 418. 

Jura, double meaning of the word with 
the Romans, and absurdity of the 
English lawyers in adopting it, I. 
195, note. 

Jurisprudence, Hindu, nature of, I. 
182. 

Justice, fine imposed in India on every 
applicant for, V. 453. Deplorable 
state of the administration of, in In- 
dia, 460. Giving a good adinini- 
stration of, to India, not impossible, 
512. How to be effected, ibid. 514, 
520. Vices opposed to the admini- 
stration of justice, 52%. Remedies 
for those vices, ibid. 528. Character 
of the courts of justice in India, one 
cause of the delinquercy of the peo- 
ple, 540. 


Kallean, plundered by Sevagee, II. 360 
Kam Buksh, mortally wounded io a 
contest for the succession, IJ. 376. 

Kanoge, taken by Mahmood, II. 219. 

Keating, Dr. his account of the early 
genealogy of the Irish, I. 133. 

Keigwin, Captain, revolt of, at Bom- 
bay, against the East India Company, 

. 303. 

Kei Kobad, his love of pleasure, IJ. 
245. Particulars of his father's inter- 
view with, to reclaim bim, 246. Dies 
of a palsy, 247. 

Kelleram, evidence of his unfitness as 
a renter, not admitted on Mr. Hast- 
ings’s trial, V. 151. 

Kelly, Colonel, dies in defending the 
passes to Carnatic from Mysore, V. 
293. 

Kelly, Captain, commands a column at 
the taking of Deeg, VI. 489, 
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Kennaway, Captain, sent to the Court 
of Nizam Ali to negotiate the surren- 
der of the Guntoor Circar, V. 262. 

Kennaway, Sir John, recommends en- 
gagements with the Nizam, which 
would render the English masters of 
his country for ever, VI. 21. 

Khalsa, principal office of revenue, re- 
formed, III. 466. 

Khuldsetul Tuwarie, historical Hindu 
book, IT. 151. 

Khundeh Rao, his birth, VI. 314. Pro- 
claimed head of the Holkar family, 
319, 320. 

Kings, Hindu ideas of, I. 175. Mode 
m which Hindu kings consult with 
their ministers, 179, and note. 
Miliary duties of Hindu kings, 180. 
Judicial duties, 182. Kings and great 
men receive all the general titles of 
the deity, 336, note. Foot of a king 
placed in heaven, why, 369. All 
kings fond of hunting, 416. Table 
of Hindu kings, II. 150. 

Kirrent, book written by Nannuk, gives 
rise to a sect, I]. 378. 

Kistnaghery, daring but unsuccessful 
attempt of Colonel Maxwell upon, 
V. S41. 

Kiveloor, ransacked for treasures by 
Lally, III. 199. 

Knox, Captain, his march to Patna, 
THk. 266. His gallant defeat of the 
Naib of Poorania, 267. Commands 
z column in a night attack on the 
camp of Tippo Saib, V. 364, 369. 

Knox, traveller, describes the Chinese 


as if born solely for hewing rocks, 
| 


IT. 32, note. 

Koempfer, on the form of the Hindu 
government, quoted, I. 177, note. 
On the superior skill of the Japanese 
in all handicrafts, LI]. 42, note. 

Koknn, or Concan, whole region of, 
taken by Sevagee, IT. 360. 

Kooli Khan, Mahummud, subahdar of 
Allahabad, one of the confederacy 
against Bengal, III. 253. ‘Taken 
prisoner and put to death, 256, 486. 

Koran, superior in composition to any 
work of the Hindus, IT. 59, note. 

Kummer ad Dien Khari, appointed vizir 
by Mahomed Shah, II. 405, Killed 
in his tent hy a cannon ball, in the 
war with Ahmed Abdallee, 408. 


. P % 
Labourlonnais, goveriior of the French 
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Indian islands, takes Madras, IIE. 
46. Account of, 49. His engage- 
ment with the English fleet off Fort 
St. David, 57. Dissensions between 
him and Dupleix, 60. Honourable 
treatment he receives when made a 
prisoner by the English, 63. His 
unhappy fate in France, 64. 

Lagundy, settlement at, by the English 
East India Company, I. 53. 

Lahore, pillaged by the Mahomedans 
under Mahmood, II. 221. Taken 
by Ahmed Abdalee, 408. Taken by 
the Seiks and Mahrattas, 419. 

Lake, General, commendations bestow- 
ed on him by the Governor-General, 
V1. 394. Takes the field, 396. The 
destruction of General Perron his 
main object, 408. Marches towards 
Delhi, 414. Title bestowed on him 
by the Emperor, 420. His march to 
Agra, 421. Takes possession of Agra, 
422. His gallantry in the battle of 
Laswaree, 426. Defeats part of Hol- 
Kar’s cavalry, 487. Anthorized to 
open a negotiation with Scindia, 
527, 537. His proceedings with Hol- 
kar, 538: towards the Rajah of Jye- 
aide 540: towards the Rajahs of 
3hurtpore and Macherry, 541. 

Lalande, II. 111. 

Lal Dang, treaty of, between Fyzoolla 
Khan and the Nabob of Oude, ITI. 
512, IV. 409. 

Lali Koor, concubine of Jehandar Shah, 
II. 3a2. 

Lally, Count De, his arrival at Fort St. 
David with a strong reinforcement 
from France, HI. 183. His preci- 
pitate conduct, 184. His character, 
192. Outrages the feelings of the 
Hindus, 193. Excites the animosity 
of his countrymen in India, ibid. 
State of his oes. ibid. His ope- 
rations cramped by the want of sup- 
plics, 196. His expedition against 
Tanjore, 198. Takes Arcot, 204. 
Is joined by Bussy, 205. His ope- 
rations against Madras, 207. Com- 
pelled to abandon the siege, 212. His 
mortification at the departure of 
d’Aché, from Pondicherry, 218. Dis- 
agrees with Bussy as to operations 
against Wandewash, 222. Is defeat- 
ed, 025. Endeavours to obtain as- 
sistance from Mysore for the protec- 
tion of Pundicherry, 228, Judicious 
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plan formed by him, for attacking 
the English, disconcerted, 230. Com- 
elled, for want of stores, to surrender 
ondicherry, 233. Atrocious cruelty 
with whic he was treated by his 
countrymen on his return to France, 
234. His execution denominated a 
** murder committed with the sword 
of justice,” 236. Hisson a Member 
of the Constituent Assembly, on the re- 
duction of the French monarchy, ibid. 
Land, nature of the tenure of, with the 
Hindus, I. 256, 276, note. The sove- 
reign generally the proprietor of, with 
rude nations, 258, 262, note. Royal 
rant of land engraved on copper 
ound among the ruins of Monguir, 
261, note. Picture of the general 
mode of occupying land, and sharing* 
its produce, in India, 266. Tenure 
of land in Europe, after the conquest 
of the Gothic nations, 278. 
Language, copiousness ascribed to the 
Sanscrit language, I1.80. Redund- 
ancy in language as great a defect as 
deficiency, 81. Qualities forming the 
erfection of language, ibid. note. 
anguage of the Chilians, Malavs, 
and Mexicans, 82. Language of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 83. 
Larkins, Mr. his evidence on Mr. 
Hastings's trial, V. 210. 
Laswaree, battle of, VI. 423. 
Laurence, Major, commissioned to 
command the whole of the Com- 
pany’s forces in India, 111.70. Taken 
prisoner in the trenches of Pondi- 
cherry, 72. Takes Devi-Cotah, 82. 
Joins Nazir Jung with a reinforce- 
ment of 600 Europeans, 96. Re- 
turns to England, at a critical period 
for his army, !02. Returns from 
England, and joins the army with a 
reinforcement at Arcot, 109. Ac- 
cused by Dupleix of. having com- 
manded the murder of Chunda Saheb, 
311. Defeats the French near Bahoor, 
115. Character of him and his army, 
117. Summoned to the defence of 
Triconopoli, 119. Heads the ttoops 
in the defence of Madras against the 
French, 208. 
Law, M. blamed for not having inter- 
cepted a reinforcement sent under 
Major Lawrence to Arcot, IIT. 109, 
note. His retreat to Seringham, con- 
demned by Dupleix, deemed prudent 


by the English, 110, note. Reveals 
to Suraja Dowla the disaffection of 
his principal officers, 162. With the 
Mahrattas, invades Patna, 242. Re- 
pulsed in an attack upon Patna,’and 
compelled to abandon the siege, 265. 
Distinction with which he is treated 
by the English on being taken pri- 
soner, 276, and note. 

Law, Mr. one of the cowncil for Mr. 
Hastings, V.87. Appeals against the 
strong animadversions of Mr. Burke, 
and opposes the mode of proceeding, 
88. His censure of brow-beating 
witnesses, 102. Dictum by him, 
that accusation without proef is 
slander, investigated, 134. Rebuked 
for intemperate language, 136. Ad- 
monished by the Lord Chancellor, 
137. His spirited remonstrance against 
the managers, 162, note. His de-~ 
fence of Mr. Hastings, 191. 

Law, Mr. brother of the preceding, his 
speech on a motion of thanks to the 
managers of Mr. Hastings’s irial, V. 
221. 

Law, Mr. Member of the Provincial 
Council at Patna, prosecuted by the 
Supreme Court in India, TV. 288. 

Law, martial, East India Company en- 
trusted with the exercise of, I. 52. 
Instance of its exercising it, 97. 

Laws, Hindu code of. See Hindus. 
When two laws command opposite 
things, both held valid by the Hindus, 
I.212. Minuteness of detail in laws 
no proof of refinement, 213, nete. 
Cruelty and the principle of retalia~ 
tion, features of the laws of a rade 
people, 217. Qualities desirable ta a 
body of laws, 242. No nation has 
so great a portion of unwritten laws 
as the English, 244. Taxes on law 
proceedings, a mine of immorality, 
251. Resemblance of the laws of the 
Mahomedans to those of the Romans, 
English, and other nations, Ii. 441. 
Benefit, as to laws, conferred on the 
French by Napoleon, 443. Defects 
of the English code of Jaws, ibid. 
English laws charged with being 
more cruel than the Mahomedan law 
of mutilation, 447. Mischief of ill- 
worded and indefinite laws, IV. 198. 
Interpretation of law by courts of 
law and by parliament, how, different, 
V273. Wherever the law is uncer- 
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fain, or unknown, servitude exists, Lingam, Hindu worship of, I. 365, and 
243. Impost on commencement of note. 

suits of law in India, abolished by Literature, state of, in a country, the 
Lord Cornwallis, 426. The object best test of civilization, II. 44. 
of a body of laws, to define and State of Hindu literature, 45. Li- 
secure rights, 432. Irrational notions terature of the Mahomedans superior 
of Eaglishmen on the subject of law, to that of the Hindus, 459. 

433. Suits of law few, where the  Litigiousness, origin of, in the Hindu 


administration of justice is good, 463. character, I. 407. 
Number of suits of law, a test of the Little, Captain, in the army under Lord 
administration of justice, ibid. De- Cornwallis, reduces the fort of Hooly 
fects of the law in [udia, one of the Honore, V. 348. Defeats a detach- 
causes of the depravity of the people, ment of Tippoo Saib’s army in a 
474. strong position on the river Toom, 
Law-suits, committee of, at the India 349. 
House, its functions, IIT. 7. Liverpool, rapid increase of the town of, 
Lawyers, wish to establish a belief, that in the beginning of the eighteenth 
it 1s criminal to express blame of century, Lil. 21. 
them, V. 250. Publicity and censure ‘Livy, on the attention due to the histo- 
the grand remedy for their miscon- rical fables of early society, quoted, 1. 
duct, ibid. 136, note. 
Leeds, uke of, impeached for receiv- Loans, difference between, in the early 
ing a bribe, I. 115. and improved state of society, I. 203. 
Legislation, curious definition of, VI. Hindu laws respecting, 205. 
296, note. Lodi, commander of an army in Dec- 
Leslie, Colonel, commands a_ force, can, revolts against Shah Jehan, but 
destined to march across [ndia, froin speedily repents, IT. 325. His treat- 
Bengal to Bombay, IV. 31. Receives ment when called to court, and its 
instructions not to proceed beyond = consequences, 326. Proceedings of 
Berar, 33. In the courseof his pro- ; the Emperor against him, 328. His 
gréss engages in negotiations and | brave defence, till he fell, against the 
transactions with the local chiefs, 38. whole army of Jehan, 329. 
Accused of delay, and recalled, but Lombe, Sir Tnomas, excellence of his 
dies before the order reaches him, eae invention for throwing silk, 
40. I. 21. 
Leslie, John, Scotch Professor of Looms of the Hindus, wretched state 
Mathematics, on the mathematical of, II. 19. 
science of the Hindus, quoted, Il. Lords, House of, protest by, on the 
98. mode of proceeding in Mr. Hastings’s 
Letting and hiring, law of, with the trial, V.g2. Decidedly against ad- 
Hindus, 1. 202. Language of Eng- mitting uncertain evidence, 122. Re- 
lish law defective on this branch of port the authority of the judges on 
contract, ibid. note. the subject, 124, who coincide with 
Levant Company. See Turkey. them, 125. The decision complained 
Life, periods into which it is divided by of from not being accompanied with 
the Hindus, I. 376. the reasons on which it was founded, 
Lindsay, Sir John, appointed king’s ibid. Deterinine in a committee, 
couamissioner in India, IV. 60. that the trial, according to precedent, 
Alarm of the Company’s servants, was regular, 138. Proceedings of, 
on learning the powers with which previous to judgment, on the trial, 


he is invested, 62. Consequences 222. Their final judgment, 224, 
arising from his investure, ibid. As-\ Lotteries, condemned, I. 251. 

sumes authority over the President Loughborough, Lord, confirms the doc- 
and Council of Madras, 63. Widens trine of the efficiency of impeach- 
the difference between the Nabob ment, V. 175. 

and Presidency in Carnatic, 66. Is Lubin, St. adventurer to [ndia from 
recalled, 71. t France, account of, [V. 28. 
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Lucan, Lieutenant, taken prisdner by 
Holkar, VI. 475, 

Lucknow, taken by the English, IIT. 
S60. Visited by Mr. Hastings, IV. 
440 


Lumsden, resident at Oude, resigns, 
VI. 169. 

Macartney, Lord, on the character of 
the Russians, quoted, I. 400, note. 
Accounts for ‘he excellence of the 
Chinese in dyeing scarlet, IT. 21, note. 
Mathematical instruments discovered 
by him at Pekin, prove the science of 
the Chinese to have been borrowed, 
97, note. Charged with inconsiderate- 
ness in his account of Chinese hus- 
bandry, 193. Quoted on the Chinese 
knowledge of mathematics and astro- 
nomy, 194, note. Appointed Gover- 
nor of Madras, IV. 191. ‘Takes 
Sadras and Pulicat, ibid. Offers peace 
to Hyder and the Mahrattas, 192. 
Attacks Negapatnam against the opi- 
nion of the commander-in-chief, 193, 
and takes it, 194. Urbanity of his 
conduct to Sir Eyre Coote, who shows 
a discontented and angry spirit, 202, 
note. His contest with General 
Stuart, who fails in seconding his 
designs upon Hyder’s army, on the 
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death of its chief, 227. Puts the « 


General under arrest, and sends hii 
to England, 238. His, the first in- 
stance of a servant of the King being 
placed in a high station in India, 
248. Treated treacherously by Mr. 
Hastings, when attempting to secure 
harmony and co-operation, 252. Re- 
fuses to obey the order of the Supreme 
Council to send a second treaty of 
peace to Tippoo Saib, in which the 
Nabob of Carnatic should be included, 
257. Accused by the Nabob and 
his instruments, of incapacity, dis- 
orders, and cruelty, 449. Hesitation 
of the accusing parties to confirm the 
truth of their accusations by oath, 
ibid. Refuses to obey the orders of 
the Governor-General to restore to 
the Nabob his revenues, 452. Ap- 
inted Governor-General, V. 34¢@ 
oes not accept the office, 35. Re- 
forms proposed by him in the govern- 
ment of fodia, on his return to Eng- 
land, 36. Claims a peerage, 38. 
Macauley, Captain, one of a diplomatic 


committee, empowered to act in the 
war with Tippoo Saib, VI. 102. 


Mackdonald, Major, gives evidence 


against the Begums, LV. 385. 


Mackenzie, Huinberstone. See Hum- 


berstone. 


Mackintosh, Sir James, on the rude 


figures of men and monsters exhibit- 
ed at Ellora, quoted, II. 11, note. 
Conversation of, on theological me- 
taphysics, with a young Brahmen, 79. 


Macleane, Mr. confidential agent of Mr. 


Hastings, announces to the Court of 
Directors his resignation, LV. 16. 


Macleod, Colonel, appointed to the 


command of the Bengal army, IV. 
232. Wounded on board the ship 
Ranger, engaged with the Mahratta 
fleet, ibid. 


Macleod, Lord, appointed to the com- 


command of the Madras army, IV. 
152, 155. 


Macpherson, Mr. succeeds Mr. Hast- 


ings as Governor-General, V. 1. 
History of his progress in the service 
of the Company, 2. Distressed state 
of the government on his taking the 
chair, 9. The first objects of his 
adininistration, the affairs of the Na- 
bob of Oude, and the proceedings of 
Scindia, 10. 


Macrae, Lieutenant-Colonel, commands 


a column at the taking of Deeg, VI. 
489. 


Madhoo Row, Mahratta chief, his con- 


test with Hyder Ali, LID. 418. 


Madhoo Row, Peshwa, divisions among 


the Mahratta chiefs occasioned by his 
death, VI. 33. Succeeded by Bajee 
Row. See Mahrattas. 


Madras, first settlement of the East 


India Company at, I. 66. Settlement 
not approved of by the Directors, 
ibid. Erected into the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, 70. Attacked by 
the French, LIT. 46. State of, ibid. 
Capitulates, 47. Restored, 74. Again 
attacked, 207. Relieved, 211. Sur- 
prised and nearly taken by Hyder Ali, 
420. Lands around, obtained by the 
Company, IV. 57. Disputes of its 
Presidency with Sir John Lindsay, 
King’s commissioner, 64. Violent 
contentions among the members of 
the Council, 116. Several members 
of the Council suspended, 118. Lord 
Pigot, the Governor, imprisoned, 
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119. Its transactions with the Ze- 
mindars, 126. Accused by the Di- 
rectors of underselling the lands, 130. 
Its transactions with the Nizam, 132. 
Condenined by the Governor-General 
and Council, 136. Its governor, and 
four members of its Council, dis- 
missed from the Company’s service, 
188. Recommends to the Supreme 
Council peace with the Mahrattas, 
149. Operation of its Council and 
Select Committee against the Mab- 
rattas, 153. Alarmed at the approach 
of Hyder Ali, 157. Proceedings of 
the Supreme Council for assisting it, 
170. Conduct of its Council on the 
treaty of the Nabob of Carnatic with 
the Supreme Council, 198. Causes 
of discontents in its Council, 201. 
Reduced to a state of famine, 322. 
Causes of the dissensions between its 
Presidency and the Supreme Council, 
248. President of, appointed by the 
Board of Controul in opposition to 
the Directors, V. 30. ‘Tardiness of 
its government blamed by the Go- 
vernor-General, 281. Its President 
condemns the war with Tippoo Saib, 
282. Views of the Madras and Ben- 
gal governments in relation to Tippoo, 
285. Madras government recom- 
mends that the revennes of the Nabob 
of Arcot should be taken out of his 
hands, 302. Criticizes severely the 
arrangements respecting the Nabob 
made by Governor Campbell, 303. 
Authorised by the Supreme Council 
to execute the plan it recommended, 
304. Thrown into alarm by the sud- 
den appearance of a party of hoise in 
the neighbourhood, 355. Difference 
of opinion between the Governor and 
Council, on the treatment of the new 
Nabob of Arcot, VJ. 58. Difference 
between the Madras Presidency and 
he Governor-General, relative to 
farlike preparations, for invading 
Mysore, 80. 

Madura, account of, ITI. 132. War 
in, ibid. Pian to reduce it to more 
profitable obedience, 174. Taken 
by the English, 181. Plundered by 

yder Ali, 423. Corrupt and op- 
pressive government of, by the Com- 
pany’s servants, 1V. 240. 
Madury, taken by Sevagee, II. 360. 
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Mahadera,once of the gods of the Hindus, 
story of, I. 312. 

Mahé, taken by the English, HI. 234. 
Again, IV. 144. 

Mahmood, invades India. II. 216, 217. 
Takes Tannasar and Delhi, 218. 
Founsts a University, 220. His ex- 
pedition against Sumaaut, 221, 
Treasures discovered by him in the 
belly of one of its idols, 222. His 
last exploit, death, and character, 293. 

Mahmood the Second, his reign, IT. 
238. Subjects his wife to household 
drudgery, 240. Humanely erases a 
word criticised by an Omrah, ibid. 

Mahmood the Third, distractions of the 
empire under his reign, IT. 260. 

Mahmood, son of Mahomed, sovereign 
in Deccan, IIL. 309. 

Mahomed, prophet, Hindu story of, 
II. 155, note. 

Mahomed Ali, Nabob of Carnatic, or 
Arcot, joins the army of Nazir Jung, 
III. 96. Defeated by the French, 
flies to Arcot, 99. Offers to resign 
his pretensions to the nabobship of 
Carnatic, 100. Supported in his 
claims by the English, 102. Driven 
out of Carnatic, and obliged to take 
shelter beyond the Cavery, 103. Ob- 
tains assistance from Mysore, 108. 
Dispute between the English and 
French whether he should be ac- 
knowledged Nabob of Carnatic, 121. 
Silently acknowledged such by both 
parties, 126. Vested with the ensigns 
of his dignity at Arcot, 134. Pays 
the chout to the Mahrattas, 180. Ace 
count of his two refractory brothers, 
213. ‘Terms on which he enjoys the 
dignity of Nabob, 335. New re- 
quisitions on him, by the President 
and Conncil, 337. His proceedings 
against Velore, Tanjore, and the two 
Marawars, 338. Jaghire demanded 
of him by the servants of the Com- 
pany, 343. His contention with the 
Rajah of Tanjore respecting the 
Mound of the Cavery, 346. Carna- 
tic bestowed on him by the Emperor, 
with the tides of Wallau Jau, and 


e Ummir ul Hind, 402. Appointed by 


the Madras Presidency Phousdar of 
Mysore, and accused for accepting it, 
422, Commanded to return from 
the army acting against Hyder, 423. 
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Relations between him_and the Eng- 
lish, LV. 57. His situation in con- 
sequence of ceding the military de- 
fence of the country to the English 
58. Manner in which he is preyed 
upon by the English around him, 61. 
Difference between the Presidency and 
him widened by Sir John Lindsay, 
66. Forms analliance with the Mah- 
rattas, 70. Urges the English to 
make war upon the Rajah of Tanjore, 
80. Sends his two sons to negotiate 
with the Rajah, 83. Terms of the 
treaty, 85. Urges the Company’s 
forces to reduce the two Marawar 
Polygars, 87. Effects the ruin of 
these Chiefs, 90. Asks of the Eng- 
lish another war against the Rajah of 
Tanjore, 92. Motives on which the 
Presidency gratify his desires, 93. 
His contest with the Dutch, 101. 
Urged for pecuniary aid by the Presi- 
dency of Madras, concludes a treaty 
with the Presidency in Bengal, 196. 
Conduct of the Madras Council upon 
this treaty, 198. Assignment of his 
revenue, 200. Omitted in the Eng- 
lish treaty of peace with Tippoo Saib, 
256. Made to assign the revenues 
of Carnatic, 445. Intrigues at his 
court, 446. Endeavours to defeat the 
effects of his assignment, 447. His 
intriguesagainst Lord Macartney, 449. 
Succeeds thereby in obtaining from 
the Supreme Council an order for the 
surrender of the assignment of his re- 
venues, 450; which Lord Macartney 
refuses to obey, 452. Intrigues of 
Mr. Macpherson respecting, V. 92. 
Payment of his debts ordered by the 
Board of Control, 17. Remon- 
strance of the Directors on the oc- 
casion, 20. Atmonnt paid of his 
debts, 26, note. Of his new debts, 
only one million out of twenty allow- 
ed to be good, 28. Further arrange- 
ment respecting his debts, 297. Re- 
quested to surrender his territory and 
revenues to the English, 305. His 
attempts to defeat the purposes of the 
assignment, 310. Cause of the diff- 
culties in which the English were 
involved from their connexion with 
him, 312. New arrangements with 
him, 895. Dies at the advanced age 
of seventy-eight years, VI. 49. Effects 
of the regulations made with him by 
VoL. BW. 


Lord Cornwallis in 1792, 50. Suc- 
ceeded by his son, Omdut ul Omrah, 
which see. 

Mahomed Ameen Khan, Tooraneh 
Omrah, plans the assassination of Hus- . 
sun, II. 395. i" 

Mahomed, eldest son of Aurungzebe, 
marries the beautiful daughter of the 
king of Golconda, II. 335. Revolts 
in favour of Suja, at the instigation of 
his daughter, 347. Having been im- 
prisoned in Gualior, dies shortly after 
his release, 348, 

Mahomed, grandson of Mubarick, his 
reign, II. 278. 

Mahomed Jehangire, story of his mar- 
riage, II. 313. Insnrrections during 
his reign in Bengal, Bahar, and Odi- 
pore, 315. His journey to Mando, 
accompanied by the English Ambas- 
sador, 318. Proceeds to Guzerat, 
Agra, and Sewalie, ibid. Quells the 
rebellion of his son Churrum, 320. 
I{is ill treatment of his General, at 
the instigation of the Sultana, $21. 
Conspiracy formed against him super- 
seded by his death, 324. 

Mahomed Mirza, Tartar adventurer, 
account of, II. 139. 

Mahomed Reza Khan, appointed Naib 
Duan of Bengal, III. 320. Presents 
given by him for his elevation, 256. 
Severe orders of the Directors to 
Mr. Hastings respecting him, 472. 
Is arrested, 473. Nature of the office 
held by him, 474. Acquitted, after 
a confinement of two years, 483. Re- 
stored to his situation and power, 569. 
Complained against by the young 
Nabob of Oude, IV.21. Displaced 
from the care of the Nabob, 24. Or- 
dered by the Company to he re- 
stored, 27. ‘ 

Mahomed Shah, title assumed by the 
son of Shah Aulum, when he as- 
cended the throne, II. 393. Sane- 
tions the assassination of Hussun, 
395. Disorders in the empire from 
the weakness of ‘his administration, 
396. Revolt of his Vizir, occasioned 
by his dissoluteness, 397. Purehases 
peace of the Mahrattas by paying 
the chout, 309. Invatled, and his 
capital taken by Nadir, 402, Loses 
Cabul, Tatta, and part of Multan 
from his -dominions, 404: * Called 
intb the field by Ali Mahoined Khan, 
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a refractory chief, 405. His territories 
diminished by Ahined Abdalee, 407. 
His death, 409. 

Mahomed, Seid, son of Subder Ali, 
murdered by a party of Patan soldiers, 

~ HI. 88. 

Mahomed son of Ahmed, Governor of 
Telingana, IT. 308. 

Mahomed, son of Mahmood, his eyes 

ut out by his brother, II. 223. 
throned, 225. 

Mahomed, son of Nizam, sovereign in 
Deccan, died of remorse for having 
executed his minister, II. 309. 

_ Mahomed, styled the accomplished and 
philosophical son of Balin, account | 
of, II. 243. 

Mahomed, the Gaurian, after taking ‘ 
Ghizni, penetrates into India and | 
advances to Lahore, II. 228. De- 
feated near Tannasar, returns and 
commits immense carnage in another | 
battle, 230, 231. Further exploits 
of, 232. Murdered in his tent by two 
Gickers, 234. 

Mahomed the Third, his character and 
oppressive reign, II. 261. 

Mahomed the Fourth, reign of, IT. 268. 

Mahomedans, reduce the Hindus under 
their subjection, Hl. 207. Conquer 
Persia, 212. Invade India, 216, 217. 
Take Delhi, 219. Overrun Cash- 
mere and invade Lahore, 220. ‘Take 
Sumnaut and reduce Guzerat, 222. 
Make Lahore the seat of government, 
226. Take Delhi a second time, 231. 
Add Bahar and Bengal to their pos- 
sessions, 234. -Invade Deccan, 251. 

History of their kingdoms in Deccan, 

305. Their state of civilization com- 
ared with that of the Hindus, 424. 
Their classification and distribution 

of the people, 430. Their form of 
government, ibid. 

Mahrattas, power of, by whom founded, 
I.86. Instance of the first applica- 
tion of the name to any tribe, II. 254, 
note. Further account of the origin 
of the name, and extent of country 
through which their language 1s 
spoken, 357, and note. Account of 
their contests with Aurungzebe, 372.8 
Receive the chout or fourth part of 
the revenues of Deccan, to cease from 
their predatory incursions, 389. The 
provinces of Guzerat and Galwa re- 
duced under their dominion? 397. 

6 : ; 
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Their mode of conducting their pre- 
datory warfare, 398. Defeated by 
Sadut Khan, ibid. Obtain the pay- 
ment of the chout for a peace with 
Ahmed Shah, 399. Two of their 
chiefs dvfeated in their plan for the 
entire subjugation of Hindustan, 418. 
Take the provinces of Lahore and 
Multan from the Abdalee prince, 419. 
Defeated by the Abdalee prince, and 
their whole army nearly destroyed, 
420. Operations of their chiefs against 
Bussy, and SalabutJung,IIT.129. Con- 
duct of, in Bengal, 141, Baramahal 
ceded to them by Hyder Ali, 412. 
Defeated at Paniput, 414. Further 
roceedings of, against Hyder, 417. 
Three of their chiefs, after a treaty 
with the Mogul emperor, escort him 
to Delhi, 485. Attack Zabita Khan, 
a Rohilla chief, and defeat him in 
battle, 487. With an army of 
30,000 men ravage the country beyond 
the Ganges, and subdue the territory 
of Zabita, 492. Negotiations with, 
by the Subahdar of Oude, broken off, 
ibid. Restore Zabita Khan and 
march against Delhi, which opens its 
gates to them, 495. Unsuccessful in 
attempting to gain over the Rohillas, 
496. English take a part against 
them, 498. Their council of eight, 
525. Leaders of the English army 
obliged to sign a treaty under their 
dictation, 1V. 36, which is disavowed 
by the Supreme Council in Bengal, 
46. War with, renewed, ibid. Lose 
Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat, 
48. Their army under Scindia defeat- 
ed, 49. Defeated by Captain Pop- 
hain, 50, and luse the fortress of Gua- 
lior, 52. Invade Mysore, and distress 
Hyder Ali, 68. Seek the aid of the 
English, which is refused, 70. Ne- 
gotiate with Mahomed Ali, ibid. 
Extent of their conquests, 72. Make 
sone with Hyder, 73. With the 

nglish, 216. At war again with 
the English, 263. Their transactions 
in the Ghauts, 264. Termination of 
the war, 266. Negotiation with the 
Mahrattas of Poonah, 357. Terri- 
tories yielded up by them, by treaty, 
360. Injustice of the war with, ten- 
dered as evidence on Mr. Hastings’s 
trial, but excluded, V. 214. Cam- 
paign of, with the English against 
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Tippoo, 826. Jealous of the grow- 
ing power of the English, and im- 
patient to reap the spoil of the Nizam, 
VI. 20. At ware*with the Nizam, 
28. Death of Madhoo Row, Peshwa 
of, 33. Clause relative to, in the 
English partition treaty withthe Ni- 
zam, 144, Endeavour of the Eng- 
lish to make the new Peshwa of Mah- 
ratia resign the military part of his 
government, 305. Negotiations for 
that purpose, 308, 309, 319. Pecu- 
liar crisis in Mahratta affairs, 313. 


Effect of Holkar’s victory over Scin-, 


dia, upon the views of the Peshwa, 
321. The Peshwa driven from 
Poonah, repairs to Bassein, 326. 
Treaty for the resiguation of his mili- 
tary power signed at Bassein, 328. 
Is restored, 344. New war with the 
Mahrattas, 362, 393. Objects of this 
war, 304. Benefits derived from it 
examined, 452, 455. For the ope- 
rations of this war, see Holkar and 
Scindia. 
ey Hindu temple, account of, 
. 10. 

Maitland, Lieutenant-Colonel, killed in 
the assault of Bhurtpore, VI. 494. 
Malabar, coast of, ceremony of marriage 
never introduced there, t 395. Sex- 
ual intercourse there, how restricted, 
ibid. Operations of the English in 
Malabar, V. 207. Its territory com- 
pletely subdued by the English, ibid. 

Malacca, Dutch settlement of, taken by 
the English, VI. 60. 

Malcolm, Captain, sent on an embassy 
to Persia, VI. 161. Terms of the 
alliance formed by him, ibid. - 

Malcolm, Sir John, on the state of civi- 
lization in the time of Sapor, quoted, 
II. 192, note. Accuses Lord Corn- 

. wallis of breaking faith with Tippoo 
Saib, V. 265. Commends him for 
his contempt, in the war with Tippoo 
Saib, of the restricting act, 392, note. 
Applauds Sir John Kennaway’s re- 
commendation of engagements with 
Nizam Ali, for the purpose of be- 
coming masters of his country, VI. 
21, note. His idea of the obligation 
created by assistance in war, 927. 
Cited, on the negotiations at Poonah, 
84. 

Mallet, on the savages of Greenland, 
quoted, T. 423. Says the Scandi- 
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navians counted the unities tu twelve, 
II. 40, note. 

Malvilly, battle of, VI. 105. 

Malwa, annexed to the Mogul domi- 
nions, II. 800. Reduced under the 
dominion of the Mahrattas, 397. 

Man, reason for supposing him a recent 
creation, I. 152, note. 

Manby, Captain, his invention for 
throwing ropes on board vessels threat- 
ened with shipwreck, known before 
to the French, I1J. 55, and note. = * 

Manchester, rapid increase of, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, 
II]. 21. 

Mandelsloe, on Indian paintings, quot- 
ed, II. 36, note. 

Mandeville, on the origin of the ad- 
miration bestowed on the profession 
of armsy quoted, I. 166, note. 

Manes, one of the Hindu sacraments, 
account of, I. 435. 

Mangalore, taken by the pogiies IV. 
231. Invested by Tippoo Saib, 233. 
Diversion in its favour, 289. Defence 
of, 242. Deplorable state to which 
it was tue previous to its surren- 
der, 246. 

Manners, definition of, I. 376. State 
of, with the Hindus, ibid. A check 
on the abuse of sovereign power, IT. 
433. Where manners are good, they 
make up for many defects in the law, 
V.479. 

Manuscripts, Bengal, required from the 
badness of the paper to be transcribed 
every ten years, II. 97. 

Maphuz Khan, war in Madura and 
Tinevelly prolonged by him, TI. 136. 
Further account of him, 183. In- 
strumental in occasioning an alliance 
between Nizam Ali and Hyder Ali, 
419. 

Marawars, account of the war with, 
TV. 87. Their ruin effected, 90. 
Marchand, betrays Mahomed Issoof into 

the hands of his enemies, I]I. 346. ° 

Marlborough, Earl of, sent with a fleet 
to take possession of Bombay, I. 84. 

Marriage, ceremonies of, among the 
Hindus, I. 382, 445. Not known on 
the coast of Malabar, 395. First in- 
stituted among the Greeks by Ceefops, 
and among the Egyptians by Mees, 
396, note. Not observed by the 
Nassamones in Africa, nor by he 
arfeient Indians of Peru, ibid. 
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Martial Law. See Law. 

Maskelyne, Mr. III. 366. 

Masulipatam, factory of the East India 
Company established at, JI. 53. 
Taken by the French, HI.98. Af- 
ter a severe struggle surrendered to 
the English, 252. 

Mathematics, Hindu knowledge of, II. 
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Matthews, General, invades Mysore, 
IV. 230. Takes Bednore and other 

» places, ibid. Refuses to divide ae 
portion of the spoil, 231. Superseded, 
232. Surprised in Bednore and taken 
prisoner, 233. 

Maurice, Mr. acknowledges the mon- 
struosity of the Hindu notions of the 
mundane system, 1. 329, note. On 
the historic poetry of the Hindus, 
quoted, II. 47. On the ancient kings 
of India, 165, note. 

Mauritius, island, origin of the name, 

IT. 48. 

Mauzim, second son of Aurungzebe, 

from his father’s fears of him, recalled 

from the government of Guzerat, II. 

349. Declared heir to the throne, 

and his name changed to Shah Au- 

lum, ibid. His efforts in his father’s 

illness to secure the succession, 350. 

Sent against Sevagee, 363. Charac- 

terized as celebrated for his astrono- 

mical learning, ibid. note. Recalled 
from the army, 365. Sent into Con- 
can to reduce the Mahratta fortresses 
on the sea coast, 370. Imprisoned, 
with his sous, for remonstrating 
apainst the treachery aimed at the 

Kine of Golconda, 371. Contest 

with his brother Azim, for the succes- 

sion, on the death of his father, 374. 

Ascends the throne, 376. His con- 

test with his brother Kim Buksh, 

who is mortally wounded, ibid. His 

expedition against the Seiks, 377. 

His death, 380. Further mention of, 

IIT. 139. 

Maxwell, Colonel, invades Baramahl, 
V. 293. Effects a junction with 
General Medows at Caveripatam, 
294. Commands a detachment ina 
night attack on the camp of Tippoo 
Saib, 362. Killed in the battle of 
Assye, VI. 430. 

Mean motion, astronomy of the Hindus 


accurate respecting, II. 91. 


* 
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Medical art, state of, with the Hindas, 


Il. 185. 


“Medows, appointed to the command of 


a land force in.a secret expedition, 
IV. 206. Arrives with his troops in 
India, 209. Appointed Governor of 
Madras, V. 284. His instructions 
respecting Tippoo Saib, 285. Cor- 
respondeuce between him and Tippoo, 
287. His proceedings with the army 
in Mysore, 288. Returns to Madras, 
296. Happy turn of thought by, on 
the army being apprehensive of a 
mine, 339, note. Commands a co- 
lumn in the night attack on Tippoo, 
362,371. Instance of the harmony 
subsisting between him and Lord 
Cornwallis, 367, note. His gallant 
conduct in the siege of Seringapatam, 
378. Resigns his share of prize mo- 
ney, 387. 

Meeran, son of Meer Jaffier, his atro- 
cities when left by his father Gover- 
nor of Chandernagor, III. 241. Com- 
motions occasioned by his fear at 
Moorshedabad, 245. His designs 
against Dooloob Ram, 246. Cha- 
racterized as cruel and brutal, 254. 
Sows the seeds of a new war, 259. 
His conduct in a battle with the Eng- 
lish against the Emperor, 263. Kill- 
ed by lightning, 269. Question of 
making his son Nabob of Bengal, 
319. 

Merchants, Hindu, singular method of 
numeration practised by, in purchases 
and sales, I. 418, note. Ceremonies 
enjoined them, 444, 445. 

Messengers, Hindu, rate at which they 
will travel, I. 411. 

Metaphysical speculations, belong to a 
rude as well as a cultivated state of 

society, II. 67. Instances in proof, 

68. NMeaphesical ideas of the Hin-. 
dus, 462. 

Metempsychosis, Hindu notion of, I. 
135, note, 371. 

Mexicans, their chronology, I. 134. 
Their worship of a Supreme Being, 
and names by which they address 
him, 297, note. Their buildings, 
J. 7. Excel in sculpture and casting 
of metals, 34, note. Their paintings, 
37, note. Character of their poetry, 
57, note. Excellence of their Jan- 
guage, 82, and note. Care ascribed 
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to them in the education of their 
youth, 106, note. Mistaken notions 
of the Spaniards respecting their civi- 
lization, 143, note. 

Mickelbourne, Sir Edward, his licence 
to trade to the East Indies, I. 25. 

Middleton, Dr. on the fundamental 
principles of modern philosophy de- 
rived from the ancients, quoted, IL. 
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Middleton, Mr. Nathaniel, placed by 
Mr. Hastings as private agent with 
the Nabob of Oude, III. 506. Part 
of his correspondence in that capacity 
suppressed by Mr. Hastings, 520. 
Returns, and Mr. Bristow sent to 
supply his place, 524. Present re- 
ceived by him from Munny Begum, 
558. Re-appointed to the court of 
the Nabob, 1V. 17. Removed again 
and re-appointed, 373. Report made 
by him of the character and conduct 
of the Nabob, 377. Instructed to 
plunder the Begums, if the Nabob 
refuses the office, 392. His quarrel 
with Mr. Hastings, 4¢0. Accused b} 
Mr. Hastings, and found guilty of 
remissness in his duty, 403. Ex- 
amined as a witness on Mr. Hast- 
ings’s trial, V. 101, 102. 

Mignan, Colonel, VI. 112. 

Military order in society, ranks high as 
civilization is low, {. 166. Rude 
state of the military art with the 
Hindus, 180, II. 184, and note. 

Millar, Mr. of Glasgow, on the division 
of nations into classes, quoted, I. 157, 
note. On the treatment of servants 
in primitive times, 169. On the 
condition of women of the American 
tribes, 389, note. Only writer from 
whom elucidations of Hindu history 
can be drawn, II. 139. 

Milton, on the pretended origin of the 
English, quoted, I. 133, note. On 
the superstitious respect of the In- 
dians to vermin, 369, note. 

Minchin, Commandant at Calcutta, ac- 
cused of quitting it improperly, III. 
148. 

Ministers, mode in which the Hindu 
sovereigns consult with them, I. 179, 
and note. 

Mirepoix, Duke de, Ambassador of 
France to superintend a negotiation 
for peace between the French and 
English Fast India Companies, 111. 

123. 
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Mirzapha snes Nabob of Beejapore, 


account of, 90. Surrenders him- 
self to Nazir Jung, 97. Vested with 
the power of Subahdar, 100. Shot 
through with an arrow, 101. By 
the generosity of Bussy, his son vest- 
ed with the powers enjoyed by the 
father, 127. 

Mofussul Duanee Adaulut, civil court 
in India, how constituted, III. 470. 
Moguls, embassy sent by Queen Eli- 
zabeth to the Emperor of, [. 19. 
Embassy to, by James the First, 99. 
Emperor of, gives permission to the 
East India Company to trade in 
Orissa, 58. State of the Mogul em- 
pire, If. 137. Moguls take Pekin, 
237. Conquer Persia, ibid. Invade 
India, 251, 252, 253. Plunder Dec- 
can, 255. Reduce Carnatic, 261. 
Found a kingdom in Deccan, 264. 
Origin of their dynasty, 283. Their 
learning, 426. English embassy to 
their Emperor Feroksere, III. 27. 
Their confederacy against Bengal, 
253. Defeat the Ga aaa of Bahar, 
261. Defeated by the English near 
Patna, 263. Form a treaty with the 

English, 362. 

Mohabet, General of the army of Je- 
hangire, his persecutions by the Sul- 
tana, and generous conduct under 
them, II. 321. Appointed by Shah 
Jehan Commander-in-Chief of his 
forces, 325. His generous proceed- 
ing towards the Rajah of Bundelcund, 
whom he held subdued, 326. Go- 
vernment. of Candesh conferred on 
him, 330. Having taken Dowlat- 
abad, and Jaid siege to Telingana, falls 
sick and dies, 331. 

Mohee a] Sunnat, placed on the throne 
by Ghazee, un the death of Aurung- 
zebe, II. 419. 

Mohtesib, office of, III. 468. 

Mohurree, Indian. clerks so denomi- 
nated, TIT. 14. 

Nloiz ad Dien, son of Shah Aulum, 
and governor of Multan, II. 374. 
Defeats his brothers, and succeeds to 

¢ the throne under the title of Jehandar 
Shah, 382. Suffers himself to be 
pores by a concubine, ibid. De- 
eated by Feroksere, and deprived of 
his throne, 384. 

Moling, on the names given to the 
Deity by the Araucanians, quoted, 
I. 291, note. Ou the language and 
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grammar of the Chilians, quoted, IT. 
82. 

Moluccas, trade begun with, by the 
English, 1.10. Portuguese expelled 
from, by the Dutch, 36. Exclu- 
sive right to, claimed by the Dutch, 

- §l. 

Monaim Khan, made Vizir to Shah 
Aulum, IT. 375. 

Money, not known in Persia, till the 
time of Darius Hystaspes, I. 280, 
note. First coined, in India, by Ak- 
bar, IT. 183. 

Mongheer taken by the English, III. 
308. 

Monopoly, of the East India Company, 
national and parliamentary proceed- 
ings against, in 1690, I. 110. 

Monson, Major, appointed to super- 
sede Sir Eyre Coote in the army be- 
fore Pondicherry, III. 230. In his 
first operation against Pondicherry, 
is wounded, 231. Appointed one of 
the members of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, 457, 518. His death gives Mr. 
Ilastings the superiority in the Coun- 
cil, and the-direction of government, 
IV. 8. 

Monson, Colonel, wounded in the at- 
tack on the fort of Alighur, VI. 411. 
Left by General Wellesley to guard 
Holkar’s motions, 473. His detach- 
ment takes the fort of HingJais-Ghur, 
474. Upon Holkar’s advance, he 
retreats, 475. Loss of his irregular 
cavalry, ibid. Obliged to abandon 
his guns, 476. Attacked in crossing 
the river Bannas, 478. Retreats to 
Agra in great confusion, 479. Com- 
mands a column in the attack of 
Bhurtpore, 495. 

Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, on the 
Turkish mosques, quoted, II. 14, 
note. 

Montesquieu, on the tenure of land, 
quoted, I. 263, note. On the reli- 
gious worship of the Persians, 340, 
note. 

Montressor, Colonel, VI. 90. 

Moodoo Kistna, favourite dubash of 
Lord Pigot, IIL 105. 


Moor, moslems in India so denominated,* 


Ill. 65. 

Moor, John, ship-carpenter, instru- 
mental, by his ingenuity, in the tak- 
° Devi-Cotah, TIT. g2. 


Lieutenant, his account oF the 


proceedings of the Mahrattas in | 
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sieges, V. 326: of the death of Colo- 
nel Frederick, 327. 

Moorehouse, Colonel, his death and 
character, V. 318, note. 
Moorshedabad, taken by the English, 
III, 169, 306. Opinion of the judges 
of, respecting the moral character of 

the Indians, V. 509, 533. 

Moraba, sides with Sucaram Baboo in 
favour of Ragoba, IV. 34. 

Moracin, Governor of Masulipatam, 
IT. 206. 

Morad, son of Shah Jehan, his charac- 
ter, II. 338. On his father’s illness, 
joins Aurungzebe against the other 
claimants of the throne, 339. Treat- 
ed treacherously by Aurungzebe, and 
sent prisoner to Agra, 343. 

Morality, the grand test of religion, I. 
341. Pure language of the Hindus 
respecting, common to all rude na- 
tions, 360. Morality, with rude na- 
tions, almost always degraded by re- 
lizgion, 862. Loose morality, and 
harsh austerities, combined in the re- 

*ligion of a rade people, 364. The 
doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments of no service to morality, 374. 
Dissolution of morals in India as- 
eribed to English regulations, V. 473. 

Nlorari Row, Governor of Trichinopoly, 
TI. 88. Commands the Mahrattas, 
acting with the French army, 118. 
Offers alliance with the English, 180. 
His territories conquered by Hyder 
Ali, 415. His territories restored to 
him, 418. 

More, Sir Thomas, on grammatical dis- 
tinctions and subtleties, quoted, IT. 
79, note. 

Mornington, Lord, appointed Governor- 
General of India, VI. 63. Arrives at 
Calcutta 64, Impression of the Sultan 
of Mysore’s proclamation on his 
mind, 65. Resolves on immediate 
war with Tippoo Saib, 68. Com- 
pelled to relinquish his intention, 80. 
Makes a new treaty with Nizam Ali, 
81. nstructive view of his demands 
on Tippoo, gd. Rises in his de- 
mands, 95. Commences war, 96. 
Amount of the forces sent by him 
against Tippoo, 97. The entire des- 
truction of Tippoo his ultimate view 
in the wars,111. Manner in which 
he settles the territory of Mysore, on 
the defeat and death of -Tippoo, 137. 
Meditates important chariges in Oude, 
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153. Sends away from Oude all 
British subjects not employed by the 
Company, 154. Sends an embassy to 
the king of Persia, 161. Presses the 
Vizir Ali to reform his military go- 
vernment, 166. His subsequent treat- 
ment of the Vizir, 173. Sends his 
brother Henry Wellesley to him, 209. 
Projects a journey through the Oude 
country, 216. His transactions with 
the Nabob of Oude, 219. His nego- 
tiation with the Peshwa, 308. With 
Holkar, 336. With Scindia, 339. 
Prepares for war with the Mahrattas, 
352. Gives to General Wellesley 
plenipotentiary powers for peace or 
war, 352. His plans for conducting 
the war, 394. His views with re- 
spect to Scindia, 446. Concludes a 
treaty with him, 448. His account 
of the benefits resulting from the de- 
fensive alliances and the war, 452. 
That account investigated, 455. 
Seeks peace with Holkar, 463. Re- 
solves to conquer, but give away his 
dominions, 469. Provides for the 
Emperor and his family, 482. His 
new plan of defence against Scindia 
and Holkar, 512. Succeeded by Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, 516. Company's 
opinion of his administration, 517. 

Mortiz Ali, negotiates with the French 
for the Nabobship of Carnatic, III. 
117. Attempt by the English to sub- 
jugate him, unsuccessful, 135. Pro- 
ceedings of Mahomed Ali against 
him, 338. 

Moscow, its magnificence, II. 183, 
note. 

Mostyn, Mr. English resident at Poonah, 
III. 586. Appointed one of the 
Committee to settle the government 
of Poonah, IV. 35. 

Motte, Mr. performs a journey to the 
diamond mines of Orissa, [. 263. 
Quoted on the abject state of women 
in India, 388, note. On the feroci- 
ous and cowardly character of the 
Hindus, 406, note. On the Hindu 
music, 11.38. 

Mubarick, son of Alla, character of his 
reign, Il. 254. 

Mubarick, son of Chiser, assassinated 
after a just and humane reign of four- 
teen years, II. 277. 

Mubarick, nephew of Shere, usurps the 


throne by the assassination of the | 
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son of Selim in his mother’s arms, IT. 


201. ; 

Mudkul, taken by Sahjee, father of 
Sevagee, II. 359. 

Muftee, office of, ILI. 468. 

Mujahid, son of Mahomed, assassinated 
by his uncle Daood, IT. 306. 


| Muir, Colonel, arrives at Gohund to 


the relief of Colonel Carnac, IV. 
266. Empowered to treat with 
Scindia, ibid. His instructions on 
that occasion, V. 11. 

Multan, part of, detached from the 
dominions of the Mogul and added 
to those of Nadir Shah, II. 404. 
Taken by the Seiks and Mahrattas, 419. 

Mulwaggle, fort, taken by Hyder Ah, 
IIT. 423. 

Munnoo, Meer, Governor of Multan, 
purchases the retreat of Ahmed Ab- 
dalee from his province, I]. 411. 
Generosity of Abdalee to him when 
defeated, ibid. Viceroy, under Ab- 
dalee, of Multan and Lahore, when 
he dies, 415. 

Munny Begun, her appointment to the 
guardianship of the young Nabob of 
Bengal, II]. 479. Presents made by 
her to Mr. Hastings, and Mr. Mid- 
dleton while she held the office, 557. 
Removed by the Council in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Hastings, 558. Replaced, 
IV. 25. Investigation by the mana- 
gers of Mr. Hastings’s trial, of her 
appointment to the office of Naib 
Subah of Oude, V. 111. Records con- 
cerning her present to Mr. Hastings, 
excluded as evidence on his trial, 128, 
et seq. 


| Munro, Sir Hector, takes the command 


of the army at Patna, IIT. 312. Sub- 
dues a mutiny, 313. Defeats the 
armies of the Mogul Emperor and 
Suja Dowla, 314. Terms on which 
he concludes a treaty with those 
powers, 315. Appointed one of the 
Madras Council and Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces, 1V. 122. Cen- 
sured by the East India Company, 
138. Takes Pondicherry, 142. Com- 
mands the first division of the army 
against Hyder Ali, and defeats him, 
183. His disagreement with General 
Stuart in a subsequent battle with 
Hyder, 186. Commands the expe- 
dition against Negapatnam and other 
Wutch: settlements, 194. 
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Murray, Colonel, advances into the 
heart of Holkar’s dominions in Mal- 
wa, and takes his capital, VI. 479. 

Musaood, sonof Mahmood, makes three 
incursions into India, II.2¢3. De- 
feated by the Turkmans, 224. De- 
posed by a mutiny in his army, 225 

Musaood, son of Feroze, his reign, II. 
238 

Music, of the Hindus, totally devoid of 
excellence, IT.37. Skillof the Peru- 
vians in, 38, note. 

Mutilation, punishment practised by 
the Hindus, I. 218, and note. Ba- 
nishment substituted by Lord Corn- 
wallis instead of, V. 465. 

Mutiny. See army. 

Mutseddies, or Brahtnen council, their 
proceedings against Ragoba, III. 


520. 

Muttra, taken by the Mahomedans, II. 
219. 

Mysore and Mysorians. Mysore de- 
scribed, III. 108. Mysorians claim 
Trinconopoly of the English, 113. 
Attempt to take the fort of Tricono- 
poly by surprize, 115. Attack, while 
allies of the English, their advanced 

ost and destroy every man, 116. 
roceedings of Bussy against Mysore, 
134. Further account of Mysore, 
404. Proceedings of Hyder Ali 
against the Rajah of, 410. Hyder 
undisputed master of the kingdom, 
414. First war of the Mysorians 
with tne English, 409. See Hyder 
Ali. Proclamation of the Sultan of, 
in the Isle of France, VI. 64. Sub- 
mission of the country of, to the 
English, 124. Object of its settle- 
meot under the English government, 
137. Qstensible rajahship of, re- 
stored, 139. Partition treaty of, 144. 
Subsidiary treaty of, ibid. 


Nabob, deputy, how the title came to 
inply sovereign, If. 418, note. By 
whom nominated, II]. 85. 

Nadir Shah, his low origin, II. 399. As- 
sumes the title of Thamas Koolee 
Khan, ibid. Declares himself Kinz 
of Persia, 400. Having defeated the 
Afghauns, invades Hindustan, 401. 
His horribie slaughter of the inhabi- 
tants on taking Delhi, 402. Provinces 
added to his dominion by his treaty 
with the Mogul emperor, 404. Mss- 
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sacred in his tent. 407. Further 
mention of, LIT. 36. 

Nagore, purchased of the Rajah of 
Tanjore, by the Dutch, IV. 101. 

Naib Duan, revenue office, abolished, 
III. 466. Substitution in its stead, 
469. 

Naib Subah, or Nazim, supreme magis- 
trate for the trial of capital offences, 
IIL. 468. Abolishing the office with- 
out an adequate substitute, repre- 
hended, 477. Duties of, as connected 
with the household of the Nabob of 
Bengal, 478. 

Naik, title given to Hindu governors of 
districts, Il. 359, note. 

Nairne, Major, killed in the assault on 
Cutchoura, VI. 247. 

Nairs, of Malabar, customs of, as to 
sexual intercourse, I. 396. 

Nava Furnavese, in the council at Poo- 
nah sides with*Siccaram Baboo in 
favour of Ragoba, 1V. 31. Over- 
throws the party of Siccaram, 34. 

Nannuk, prophet of the Seiks, account 
of, II. 377. 

Natal, restored to the English, by the 
treaty of Paris, IIT. $42. 

Nations, rude, derive peculiar gratifica- 
tion from pretensions to high au- 
tiquity, I. 133. The propensity ac- 
counted for, 143, note. <All ancient 
nations trace theinselves to a period of 
rudeness, 150. Publicity of judicial 
proceedings common to rude nations, 
196, note. Cruelty and the principle 
of retaliation, features of the laws of 
a rude people, 217. ‘lo make Jaws 
which cannot or ought not to be ex- 
ecuted, one of the characteristics of a 
rude people, 237. Grossness of lan- 
guage an ingredient in the manners 
of arude nation, 398. Rude nations 
most addicted to gaming, II. 40. 
Rude nations are neglectful of his- 
tory, 60. 

Naval engagement between the English 
and Portuguese near Surat, [. 44, 57. 
Between the English and -French, on 
the coast of Coromandel, III. 57. 
Off Madras, 184. Off Carical, 208. 


® Off Ceylon, 215, 1V. 214. Off Pon- 


dicherry, I[J. 140. In Praya Bay, 
207. Off Negapatam, 218. Of 
Trincomalee, 220, 236. 

Nazim, office of, IIT. 368. 

Nazir Jung, son of Cheer Koolich, ina 
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revolt against his father, is defeated 
and taken prisoner, 11.405. Further 
account of, III. 90. Favours the 
English against Chunda Saheb and 
the French, 93. His character, 97. 
Leaves his army for the pleasures of 
the harem and the chase, at Arcot, 
98. Traitorously shot through the 
heart, 9g. 

Neabut Nizamut, office of, III. 476. 

Neemagee Scindia, Mahratta chief, as- 
sociate with Daood in the attempt on 
the life of Hussun, IJ. 387. 

Negapatam, engagement off, between 
the French and English fleets, IV. 
217. 

si pce taken from the Dutch, 
LV. 193. 

Nelore, attacked unsuccessfully by the 
English, IIL. 176. 

Nesbit, Colonel, leads a column in the 
night attack on Tippoo Saib, V. 
367. 

Newcastle, Duke of, appointed to su- 
perintend a negotiation of peace with 
the French and English East India 
Companies, IIT. 123. 

Nicholson, Captain, commands the first 
expedition sent from England to 
Bengal, I. 105. 

Nizam, son of Humaion, sovereign in 
Deccan, II. 308. 

Nizam Ali, proceedings of, as governor 
of Berar, [1J. 189. Divests himself 
of Berar, and takes the government of 
Dowlatabad, 191. Effects the assas- 
sination of Hyder Jung and flies to 
Booranpore, 192. Returns at the 
head of a considerable body of troops, 
252. Assumes the Subahdarship of 
Deccan, having dethroned his brother, 
399. His irruption into Carnatic, 400. 
His treaty with the English, 403. 
Joins Hyder Ali against the English, 
404. His proceedings against the 
Mahrattas, 417. Disgusted with the 
avar, forms another treaty with the 
English, 421. Transactions of the 
Madras presidency with him, re- 
specting Guntoor, IV. 1382. These 
transactions condemned by the Go- 
vernor-General and council, 13f@ 
Forms an alliance with Hyder Ali 
and the Mahrattas, 148. Supreme 
Council send a person to his court to 
represent them, 170. Proposes to 
the Regent of Berar to invade and 
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ravage Bengal, 173. The Guntoor 
Circa demanded of him, V. 259. 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty with, 265. 
Relations with, entered into by Sir 
John Shore, VI. 18. War between 
him and the Mahrattas, 28. Dis. 
misses the English subsidiary force, 
29. Rebellion of his eldest son in- 
duces him to request the return of 
the English battalion, 31. The 
English jealous of the French troops 
in his service, 32. In consequence 
of a new treaty, dismisses them, 81. 
Dreadful state of his government, 
922. 

Nizam al Mulk. See Cheen Koolich. 

Nizam ul Dien, aids Kei Kobad in his 
vices, 11.245. Taken off by poison, 
247. 

Nizamut Sudder Adaulut, court of ap- 
peal, how constituted, ILI. 470. 

Noah, coincidence between the story of, 
and that of the Hindu sire, Satyav- 
rata, 1. 149, note. 

Noor Mahl, Sultana, story of, I. 313. 
Effect produced on her by the death 
of her father, 318. Her enmity to 
Nohdébet, 321. 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador to the 
Mogul court, imprisons three of the 
London Company’s council, I. 126. 

North, Lord his act for the renewal of 
the Kast India Company's charter, 
IV. 460. 

North-east and north-west passage, at- 
tempts for the discovery of, I. 5, 6. 
Nujeef Khan, commander of the Mo- 
gul forces against Zabita Khan, ac- 
count of, III. 486. His war with 

the Jaats, 551. His death, V. 11. 

Numerical characters of the Hindus, 
whether original or borrowed, con- 
sidered, 11, 99. 

Nuncomar, Governor of Hoogly, his 
conduct as revenue agent to Dooloob 
Ram, 111. 247. By iutrigue, obtains 
the office of Deputy to the Nabob of 
Bengal, $21. From his bad charac- 
ter dismissed from that office, ibid. 
East India Company's account of 
him, 472. Further ideas of his 
character, 480. Accuses Mr. Hastings 
of receiving presents, 560. Accused 
hiniself of forgery, and hanged, 563. 
Mr. Hastings charged with the mur- 
der of, by the hands of Sir Elijah 

simpey, V. 103. Dispute in the 
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House of Commons respecting this 
accusation, ibid. 105, 108. 

Nundydroog, taken by the English, V. 
338. 
unjeraj assumes the powers of the 
Rajah of Mysore, HI. 405. Exploits 
.of Hyder Ali, as a subordinate officer 
in his service, 406. Plots of Hyder 
against him, 410. Flyder presents 
himself as a suppliant at his door, 
and gains him on his side against the 
Rajah, 412. 

Nuoserit Shah, account of, II. 269, 275. 


Oakley, Sir Charles, succeeds General 
Medows as Governor of Madras VI. 


49. 

Ochterlony, Lieutenant-Colonel, pru- 
dent precautions taken by him against 
Holkar’s attack on Delhi, VI. 480, 
481. 

Offence, defined, I. 216. 

Offences, how classed by the Hindus, 
I. 227. 

Oligarchy, why the most prevalent 
power in political and other institu- 
tions, III. 5, and 6, note. 

Olivier, on the skill of the modern Per- 
sians in the art of weaving, quoted, 
Il. 18, note; and the art of dyeing, 
20, note. On the little difference 
between the rustics in Persia and 
those who live in towns, 196, note. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah succeeds his father 
Mahomed Ali as Nabob of Arcot, 
VI. 49. English deliberations re- 
specting him, 54. Lord Hobart 
wishes to transfer the districts under 
him to the management of the Com- 
pany, 55. Negotiations with him 
for that purpose, 56. Dispute be- 
tween Lord Hobart and the Supreme 
Board on the subject, 58. Instruc- 
tions to Lord Mornington concern- 
ing him, 261. Transactions of Lord 
Mornington with him, 262. Refers 
to the treaty of 1792, in his vindica- 
tion, 263. Violation of that treaty 
alledged_against him by the Directors, 
265. Allegation against him of a 
criminal correspondence with the 
servants of Tippoo Saib, 268. Ih- 


quiry into this circumstance insti- 


tuted, 269. Result of the Inquiry, | 


279. Attempt to obtain his consent 
to his own deposition, 282. His 


death, 287. Messrs Webbe and Clos | 
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commissioned to demand of the 
family the destined transfer of the 
Carnatic government, ibid. Negoti- 
ations on the subject with Ali Hus- 
sain, son of Omdut, 288, who con- 
sents to the transfer, 293. Provision 
for Hussain and the family of his fa- 
ther, 297. Debts of his father trans- 
fered to the Company, ibid. Feelings 
of the family on the consent of Hus- 
sain to his deposition, ibid. His 
death, 300. 

Omichund, narrative of the treacherous 
frauds practised upon him, III. 170. 
note. Lies insane, in consequence, 
172, note. 

One, meaning of, as applied to the 
Hindu gods, I. 318. 

Onore, taken by the English, IV. 230. 

Oosoor, taken by the English, V. 336. 

Qotradroog taken by Colonel Stuart, V. 
345. 

Opium, regulations respecting the mo- 
nopoly of, V. 419. 

Ordeal, trial by, held in high estimation 
with the Hindus, I. 240. Various 
kinds of, practised by them, ibid. 
Supposed cause of, 402, note. 

Orme, Mr. quoted on the influence of 
priesteraft in India, I. 165, note. 
On the rudeness of the military art in 
Indostan, 186. On the tenure of land 
in India, 262, note. On the absur- 
dity of the Hindu religion, 330, note. 
On the sufferings of the Fakeers, 355, 
note. On the character of the Gen- 
toos, as_a tricking people, 402, note. 
On the litigious spirit of the Hindus, 
408. Describes the Pagoda of Sering- 
ham, II. 3. On the ignorance of the 
Hindus in the construction of bridges, 
13, note. On the causes of the skill 
of the Indiaus in spinning and weav- 
ing, 16, note. On the excellence of 
the Peruvian music, 38, and note. 
On the little alteration that has been 
effected in the government or cha- 
racter of the Hindus by the introduc- 
tion of strangers among them, 146, 
note. Qn the avarice of the Hindus, 
and the oppressions it occasioned, 

0173, 174, note. On the rude state of 
the military art in Indostan, 184. On 
the extent of country in which the 
Mahratta language is spoken, 358, 
note. Sepa ee of, that he never 
gives his authorities, III. 60, note. 
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Orpheus, his deseription of the celestial 
king, I. 291. 

Ostend, trading Company of, to India, 
particulars of, III. 23. 

Otaheitans, resemble in many respects 
the Hindus in manners, I. 400. 
Their ingenuity in handicraft arts, II. 
30, note. 

Oude, articles of commerce in, II. 23, 
note. Distressed state of, IV. 365. 
Proceedings of Mr. Hastings on his 
arrival at, 372. See Hastings. Its 
situation as left by Sir John Shore 
(Lord Teigninouth), satisfactory to the 
Company, VI. 150. British subjects 
driven out of, by Lord Mornington, 


154. 
Oude, Svjah ad Dowla, Subahdar or 


Nabob of, II. 415. Defeats the Mah- | 


rattas, 418. Confederates with the 
Mogul Prince Aulumgeer and others 
against Bengal, III. 253. Confede- 
racy dissolved by his treachery, 256. 
Raised to the office of Vizir, 260. 
Views with which he assists Meer 
Causim against the English, 309. 
Defeated by the English, 311, 314. 
Termson which he solicits peace with 
the English, ibid. The proposal of 
bestowing his dominions on the Em- 
peror, disapproved by the Company, 
358. Defeated again by the English, 
throws himself on their generosity, 
361. Restored to all his dominions 
except Corah and Allahabad, ibid. 
Interview of Lord Clive with him, 
378. New treaty with him, 398. His 
project to profit by the necessities of 
the Rohillas, 491. Forms a treaty 
with the Rohillas, 493. Fails to ful- 
fil the terms of the treaty, 494. Soli- 
cits and obtains their aid against the 
Mahrattas, 496. Concerts with the 
English the destruction of the Rohil- 
las, 498. Obtains of the English, by 
urchase, the provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, 501. His dastardly con- 
duct in the battle against the Rohil- 
las, 508. Endeavours to evade his 
treaty with the Emperor, who was to 
share in the plunder of the Rohillas, 
511. His agreement with Fyzooda 
Khan, 512. His death, 524, Fur- 
ther mention of, 551. 
Oude, Asoff ul Dowla, succeeds his fa- 
ther as Nabob of, HJ. 524. Treaty 
of the English with him, ibid. His 


situation on commencing his govern- 
ment, 550. Invested by the Emperor 
with the Kelat, 552. Complains of 
oppression, by the burdens laid on 
him by the English, 1V. 365. His 
complaints treated with indignation, 
368. His debts, 372. Mr. Hastings’s 
agreement with him, 373. Consents 
to strip the Beguins, his mother and 
grandmother, of their treasure and 
jaghires, and deliver the proceeds to 
Mr. Hastings, 375. His reluctance 
to enter on the ungracious work, 392. 
Declares it to be an act of compulsion, 
393. Gives a present of 10 lacs to 
Mr. Hastings, 399. Obtains permis- 
sion by treaty to despoil Fyzoolla 
Khan, 374, 414. Plans of Mr. Hast- 
Ings against him by means of his mi- 
nister, 431. The residency at his 
court proposed to be removed, 434. 
Visit of Mr. Hastings to his capital, 
438. State of his dominions and fi- 
nances, V.10. Mr. Hastings’s con- 
duct to him and the Begums, one of 
the articles in his impeachment, 62. 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty with, 259. 
Distressed state of, V1. 34. Lord 
Cornwallis’s expostulatory letters to, 
37, 38. Additional burdens imposed 
on him, 41. His death, 42, 


Onde, Mirza Ali, succeeds his father 


Asoff ul Dowla, as Nabob of, VI. 43. 
Suspected of bastardy, ibid. Intrigues 
in his court, 44, Is deposed, 47. Re- 
moved to Benares and a pension al- 
lowed him, 48. Preparations made 
to remove him to Calcutta, 163. In- 
surrection by him on this account, 
164. Taken and carried to Fort Wil- 
liam, 160. 


Oude, Saadut Ali, made Nabob of, by 


the Governor-General of India, in 
consequence of the supposed bastardy 
of Mirza Ali. VI. 47. Terms on 
which he receives his elevation, ibid. 
Pressed to a military reform by the 
Governor-General, 166. Major Scott 
sent to negotiate the reform, 168. 
Ordered to govern agreeably to the 
pleasure of the English, 173. Coer- 
cion employed on him, 175. Proposes 
to abdicate the government, 176. 
Meaning of his abdication misunder- 
stood, 180. Refuses, unless in favour 
of his son, 183. Indignation of the 


y Governor-General on this occassion, 
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183. Force against his military es- 
tablishment resorted to, 185. His re- 
monstrance, 187; being unanswer- 
able, treated by the Governor-General 
as an insult, 190. Complaints of the 
resident against him, 193. Upbraid- 
ed by the Governor-General, 194. 
The mode for annihilating his army 
judiciously formed, 195. New rea- 
sons for the Company's assuming his 
government, 197. Portion of more 
than half his territories demanded, 
201. Allowed no independent power 
in the territory not ostensibly taken 
from him, 205. Arts employed to 
gain his consent to the transfer de- 
manded of him, 208. Desires to go 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 209. 
Mr, Wellesley sent to win him to the 
territorial cession, ibid. Cession of 
more than half his country effected, 
and a Lieutenant-Governor appoint- 
ed, 212. Defects of his government, 
221. These defects not worse than 
those of Bengal, 222. 

Oupnekhat, sacred book of, the Hindus, 
several translations, of, J. 316, note. 

Ox, held sacred in Egypt, I. 367. Kil- 
ling of, punished with death by the 
Greeks and Romans, 368. 

Oxenden, Sir George, President and 
Chief Director of the Company’s af- 
fairs at Surat, I. 88. 


Pagoda, of Chillambrum, II. 3. See 
Chillambrum. Of Seringhan, ibid. ; 
of Elephanta, 4, and note ; of Salsette, 
ibid.; of Mail-Cotay, 10; of Conge- 
veram, 11; of Trivadi, taken by the | 
French, III. gs. 

Painting, Hindu, Mexican and Chinese, 
II. 35, 36, note. 

Palacatchery, taken by the English, IV. 
241. Taken again - the army under 
Lord Cornwallis, V. 290. 

Palmer, Major, sent to Oude as the pri- 
vate agent of Mr. Hastings, IV. 403. 
Sent on pecuniary negotiations to 
Fyzoolla Khan, 416. His salary while 


agent at Oude, V.10, note. Ascribes | 


insidious designs to Scindia, 16. 
Resident with the Peshwa of Mah- 
ratta, VI. 321. 

Panegyric, principle of, active in the hu- 
man mind, I. 293. Bestowed on ob- 
jects of worship from the wish to 
please, 294. From the operation of 
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desire and fear, 295. The Hindu re- 
ligion a striking example of its exces- 
sive growth, 313. 

Paniput, battle of, ITI. 414. 

Panopticon penitentiary house, adapted 
to the moral improvement of Bengal, 
V. 532, 

Paramount, used inaccurately by Sir 
Wilhkiam Jones, I. 260, note. 


* Paris, treaty of, French tenes in 


India how affected by, IIT. 342, 364. 
Power sent to India by the English 
to look after the execution of the 
eleventh article of, IV. 61. 

Park, Mungo, on the tenure of land in 
Africa, quoted, 1.258, note. On the 
belief of the Africans in one God, and 
a future state of reward and punish- 
ment, 320, note. On the inhabitants 
of Miniana, who eat their enemies 
and horses, but never kill the cow, 
369, note. On the passion of the 
African negroes for law-suits, 408, 
note. On the amusement of story- 
telling among the negroes of Africa, 
416, note. Gives a striking instance 
of Gothic scenery in the country near 
Sullo, II. 5, note. Gives an account 
of the African mode of smelting gold, 
29, note. Quoted on the African 
mode of counting, 40, note. 

Parliament, dissolution of, no abatement 
of impeachments by, V. 170. 

Parliamentary influence, the baneful 
source of all our misgovernment, V. 
23. Parliamentary responsibility, 78. 

Parthians, founder of their kingdom, II. 
211, and note. 

Partholanus, giant, descent of the Irish 
from, I. 133, note. 

Parties, state of, in parliament, V. 39.- 

Pasquier, Etienne, on the disposition of 
a people being known from their laws, 
and the reverse, quoted, I. 148, note. 

Patans or Afghauns. See Afghauns. 

Pateeta, account of, and its capture by 
Major Popham, IV. 346. 

Paterson, on the religious controversies 
of the Hindus, quoted, I. 314, note. 
On the Hindu worship of the Lin- 

am, 365, note. 

PRna, battles near, between the Mogul 
Emperor and the English and Mee- 
ran, III. 263. English invade it, 
303 ; are driven out, 304. Taken by 
the English, 309. Mutiny at, 31°. 
Suit of a Mahomedan widow and 
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her nephew instituted before the 
provincial council and supreme court 
at, IV. 281. Mis-statement of this 
cause by Sir Elijah Impey, the judge, 
300, note. 

Paucheess, Hindu game, I. 414. 

Paulini, P. quoted on the propensity of 
the Eastern nations to lying, I. 403, 
note. On the character of the Hin- 
dus, 409, note. On the skill of the 
Indians in. imitating the European 
arts, IJ. 33. On the despotism of the 
Indian kings, 173, note. 

Peelagee and Coantojee, Mahratta chiefs, 
their contests with the imperial army 
in Deccan, [I. 397. 

Peerambaucum, battle of, 1V. 161. 

Pekin, taken by Gingis Khan, IT. 236. 

Pelham, Mr. comments on Mr. Hast- 
ings’s answer to the first charge 
against him, V. 101. 

Penal laws, cruel, with a rude people, I. 
217. See Courts. 

Penance, idea of, whence derived, I. 
346. In what manner and for what 
offences, practised by the Hindus, 349. 
Duties imposed on its professors, 351. 

Penitents, Hindu, instances of the tor- 
ments they inflict on themselves, I.353. 

Peons, species of servants, in India, so 
denominated, III. 13. 

People, charged with being remiss in 
the exercise of the power necessary to 
their protection, III. 6, note. 

Pepper, trade of the East India Com- 
pany in, on the coast of Malabar, 1. 
59. Company’s whole stock of, seized 
by Charles the First, 65. 

Perfidy, a vice peculiarly opposed to the 
administration of justice, its remedies, 
V. 528. 

Perjury, practice of, almost universal 
with the Hindus, I. 402. A vice pe- 
culiarly opposed to the administration 
of justice, its remedies, V. 521, 522. 

Perring, Mr. Member of the Madras 
Council, dismissed from the Com- 
pany’s service, IV. 138. 

Perron, M. commands Scindia’s army, 
VI. 397. ~His history, 400. Accused 

-falsely of failing in humanity and de- 
licacy to Shah Aulum, 405. Dess 
truction of his force, the first object of 
General Lake, 408. Retires from the 
service of Scindia, 413. 

Persia, intercourse with, opened by the 
East India Company, I. 16. Trade 
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with, of but little importance, 35. 
Unsuccessful, from the caprice and 
extortions of the magistrates, 53. An- 
cient religion of Persia, 324, note. 
Persian women, 399, and note. Its 
architecture, I]. 14, and note. Mo- 
dern Persians excellent lapidaries, 28, 
note. Deficient in historical annals, 63. 
Defects of ancient Persian history, 65, 
and note. Persian account of the 
conquest of Alexander, 64, note. Sci- 
ence of the Persians very confined, 
6s, note. Extent of their knowledge 
of astronomy, 90, note. Little skilled 
in the military art, 191. Law of their 
kings, as given by their select sages, 
192. Account of their external de- 
meanor and moral character, 195. 
Their poetry superior to that of the 
Hindus, 460. Anglo-Indian embassy 
to the King of, VI. 160. 

Perspective, Hinds have no knowledge 
of, II. 33. 

Peruvians, distribution of their lands, I. 
259, note. Their buildings, II, 7. 
Their music, 38. Their poetry, 53, 
note, 

Peshawir, Afghaun chiefs treacherously 
murdered by the Governor of, IT. 368. 

Peshwa, nature of the office of, II. 431. 

Peshwa of the Mahrattas. See Mah- 
rattas. 

Pettah, town near Seringapatam, assault- 
ed and taken by Lord Cornwallis’s 
army, V. 317. 

Petty, Sir William, his account of the 
prosperous advance of the English 
from the accession of James the First, 
I. 92, note. 

Peyton, Mr. succeeds to the command 
of the English fleet on the death of 
Commodore Barnet, IIT. 57. 

Philippine Islands, account of, J. 14. 

Pheusdary Adaulut, criminal court, how 
constituted, III. 469. 

Physics, knowledge of the Hindus on 
the subject of, LI. 84. 

Piece.goods, meaning of, I. 66, note. 

Pigot, Mr. afterwards Lord, succeeds 
Saunders as Governor of Madras, IIT. 
154. On the capture of Pondicherry 
by the King’s troops, claims it as the 
property of the East India Company, 
233. Re-appointed to the government 
of Madras after a residence of twelve 
years in England, 105. First object 

,0f his government the restoration of 
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the Rajah of Tanjore, who had been 
dethroned, “109. His opposition to 
Benfield’s claims on the Rajah, 111. 
Violent contention between him .and 
the Council, 116. Is imprisoned, 
119. Ordered by the Directors to be 
testored, 120. Recalled, but dies be- 
fore the order arrived at Madras, 121, 
122. Prosecution ordered by parlia- 
nent, against the Members of Coun- 
cil, who imprisoned him, who are 
sentenced to a fine of a thousand 
pounds each, 123. 
Pipley, permission obtained by the East 
ndia Company from the Great Mo- 
gul to trade at, I. 58. 

Piracy, prevalence of, 1.115. London 
East India Company charged with 
being ahettors of, 116. 

Pitt, William, his opposition to Fox’s 
India bill, Il. 479. Appointed Prime 
Minister, 484. Proposes the com- 
mutation act, 485. Resemblance of 
his India bill to that of Mr. Fox, 487. 
Confirms Mr. Burke’s insinuations in 
regard to Mr. Hastings’s designs 
against the Mogul Emperor and Scin- 
dia, V.14, note. Delivers an eulo- 
gium on Lord Macartney in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Fox, 37. Rejects, in 
conjunction with Mr. Dundas, the 
appointment of Lord Macartney to 
be Governor-General of India, 38. 
His violent attack of Mr. Fox, in 
defence of Mr. Dundas, 46. Sup- 
ports Mr. Hastings against Mr. 
Burke’s charges, 56. Votes for the 
impeachment of Mr. Hastings, ibid. 
Recommends a mode of proceeding 
against him, 65. Operation of his 

eclaratory bill, 68. Comparison of 
it with Mr. Fox’s India bill, ibid. 
Merits of his bill discussed, 73. His 
defence of the bill, 79. His condtct 
in parliament on the bill for renew- 
ing the Company's charter, VI. 15. 

Place, Mr. quoted on the tenure of land, 
I. 276, note. 

Plassy, battle of, III. 167. 

Piatu, quoted on the effects which would 
be produced on a small number of 
men left alone in some uncultivated 

rt of the globe, I. 148, note. On 
tne division of labour being the pri- 
gin of laws, 157, note. On the divi- 
dion of hations into classes, 159, note. 
On the banéful influence, on youtk, 
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of reading the degrading account of 
the Gods in the Greek poets, 291, 
note. On the progress of invention 
in the arts, If. 2, note. On the pro- 
ductions of the loom among the 
Greeks, 19, note. 

Playfair, a convert to M. Bailly, on the 
great progress of the Hindus in astro- 
nomy, lI. 87. His account of the 
manner in which the Brahmens make 
their astronomical calculations, 91. 

Pliny, quoted on the weaving of the 
ancients, II. 17. 

Plomer, Mr. one of Mr. Hastings’s 
counsel, V. 87. 

Plough, Hindu, described, II. 22. 

Pococke, Admiral, Madras relieved by 
the arrival of his fleet, LIT. 214. 

Poetry, the first literature, IT. 44. Use 
to which it was applied before the 
art of writing was known, ibid. and 
note. Use of, by the Hindus, 45. 
Character of the Hindu poetry, 46. 
Poetry of other rude nations, 54, and 
note. Turgid style of the poetry of 
rude nations accounted for, 56. 

Polaroon, taken possession of by the 
East India Company, 1.38. Claim- 
ed by three sepatate companies, 76. 
Changes masters, and is at last ceded 
to the Dutch, 86. 

Police, Lord Cornwallis’s new scheme 
of, V. 436. 

Polybius, his account of Ecbatana and 
its palace, I. 11, note. 

Polygamy, Hindu story respecting, I. 
390. 

Polygars, meaning of the appellation, 
II. 133. Confederate with Maphuz 
Khan against the English, and take 
Madura, 136. 

Pondicherry, French form an establish- 

iment at, I. 108. Account of, HIT. 
48. English baffled in an attack 
nen 72. Dizistressed state of, 207. 

aken by the English, 233. Disputes 
between the Presidency of the East 
India Company and the officers of the 
King’s troops to whom it should be- 
long, ibid. Destroyed, 234. Re- 
stored to the French, 341. Engage- 

‘ment near, between the French and 

English ficets, IV. 140. Restored 
again to the French, and again re- 
taken by the English, VI. 301. 

Poonah, zethindaree of, seized by Se- 

vazee, IT, 360. Supreme Council 
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send an agent to treat with the go- 
vernment of, II]. 545. Treaty with 
the government of, concluded, 549. 
Hostilivies by the English counmenced 
against, IV. 34. English obliged to 
retreat and sign a second treaty, 36. 
Unfruitful negotiations at, VI. 84. 

Poorania, Naib of, revolts and is defeat- 
ved, IIT. 265, 267. 

Poorundeh, fortress, besieged by the 
troops of Aurungzebe, II. 262. 

Popham, Captain, defeats the Mahrat- 
tas, [V. 51. ‘Takes the fortress of 
Gualior, ibid. Promoted, for this 
achievement, to the rank of Major, 
53. Takes Pateeta, 348. 

Population of India kept down by ex- 
action, J. 273, note. 

Porphyry, quoted, on the introduction 
of A sacrifices among the Egyp- 
tians, I. 368. 

Porter, Endymion, obtains a charter for 
. new trading Company to India, I. 

0. 

Porter, Sir James, ascribes philosophy 
to the Turks, IT. 69. 

Porto Novo, battle of, between the 
English and Hyder Ali, IV. 182. 

Portuguese, first settlers in the East 
Indies, I. 3. Possessions of, in the 
East Indies, 35. Fight with the 
English at sea, near Surat, 44, 57. 
English treaty of amity with, 59. 
Dutch treaty with, 66. Cede Bom- 
bay to the English, 84. Portuguese at 
Chittagong engage to assist Arracan 
in his mvasion of Bengal, and betray 
him to Aurunzebe, IT. 355. Describ- 
ed as buccaniers, ibid. note. 

Porundeh, taken by Sevagee, IT. 360. 

Pousta, characterised as the detestable 
invention of despotic fears, its nature 
and effects explained, II. 354, and 
note. 

Power, sovereign, checks on, II. 431. 

Praga Bay, engagement in, between 
the French and Euglish fleets, 1V. 


207. p 
Prayers of a Hindu on marrying, 1. 448, 
note. 
Prejudice, English, its operations as to 
affairs in India, V. 406, 407. } 
Presents, proceedings on the charge 
against Mr. Hastings relating to the 
receipt of, V. 103, 110. 
Priam, palace of, 1]. 12, note. 
Priesthood, greatest authority usurped 
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by, in the lowest state of society, I. 
159, 160, note. Influence of, over 
superstition, no where so great as in 
India, 164, note. Mendicity of priests 
an instrument of imposture, 165, note. 
Ceremonies to be observed by Hindu 
priests, as to dress and mode of 
wearing the hair, 445. Degraded 
state to which the Hindus are reduced 
by the priesthood, 11. 166. In what 
way may be instrumental in checking 
the abuse of sovereign power, 431. 

President in India, his power, III. 16, 
19, 20. 

Press, freedom of, its advantages to in- 
dividual character, V. 106. Its ad- 
vantages to the people, 542. 

Pretaupa Sing, King of Tanjore, obtains 
the kingdom by the assassination of 
Seid, IJ1. 79. Treacherous conduct 
of the English towards him, 80, and 
note. See further Tanjore. 

Private trade. See Trade. 

Proclus, accused of borrowing many of 
his religious notions fromChristianity, 
I. 328. 

Property of the servants of the Com- 
pany, obligation to disclose the 
amount of, taken away, V. 61. 

Prosecutions, investigation of the odium 
attacked to them, V. 180. 

Protest of the Lords, against the judges 
giving their opinions, without stating 
their reasons, V. 238. 

Pullicat, English factory established at, 
J. 53. Compelled by the Dutch to 
relinquish it, ibid. 

Punishments, object of, defined, [. 216. 
Nature of those practised by the Hin- 
dus, 217, 218. Inequality of Hindu 
punishments, 223, 226. Sanguinary 
nature of Hindu punishments, IT. 
170. Future punishments. See Mo- 
tality. 

Puranas, compilers of, ignorant and de- 
void of judgment, IT. 102, note. 

Purchase and Sale, Hindu law of, I. 198. 
English law of, in what respect de- 
fective, 200, note. 

Purdhaungur, taken by Sevagee, II. 360. 

Purvez, son of Jehangire, defeated b 
the Prince of Odipore, IT. 316. Made 
governor of Candesh, ibid. Visited 
by Sir Thomas Roe, ibid. Unsue- 
cessful in a war with the princes of 
the Deccan, 307. Dies of Apoplexy, 
324, 
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Pusa, temple of, I]. 6, note. 

Pyc&rs, what, LT. 13. 

Pythagoras, discoveries of, in science, 
IT. 133. 


Quintus Curtius, on the population of 
India in the time of Alexander, 
quoted, II. 171, note. 


Rack, instances of the use of, in England, 
J. 48, note. Practised by the Dutch at 
Amboyna. See.Amboyna. 

Radcliffe, Major, commands a column 
at the taking of Deeg, V1. 489. 

Ragoba, Mahratta Nabob, holds the 
reins of the Mahratta government 
during the minority of his nephew, 
III. 527. Dispossessed of his power 
by the intrigues of the Mutseddies, 
529. By the death of his nephew, 
who is murdered, acknowledged 
Peshwa, 530. Further hostile mea- 
sures of the Mutseddies to him, 531. 
Flies to Guzerat, ibid. Treaty formed 
with him by the Bombay Presidency, 
538. Adverse proceedings of the 
Bengal Presidency towards him, 542. 
Retires to Surat with only two hun- 
dred attendants, 549. Treaty of the 
Bombay Presidency with him approv- 
ed by the Directors, ibid. Proceed- 
ings of the government of Poonah 
and the Engish respecting him, 1V. 
34. Given up to Scindia, the Mah- 
ratta chief, 37. Bombay council de- 
termined to support him, 39. 

Ragonaut Raow, Mahratta chief, IT. 
417. 

Rajapore, taken by Sevagee, II. 360. 

Rajpoots, their wretched pusillanimity, 
If. 184, note. War of Aurungzebe 
against, 369. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his account of the 
Dutch fisheries, 1. 6. 

Ram Churn, ruin of, attempted by Nun- 
comar, IIT. 472. 

Rama, brother of Sambagee, his obsti- 
nate defence of the fort of Gingee, II. 
372. Terms on which his widow 

roposes to terminate the predatory 
incursions of the Mahrattas into 
Deccan, 389. 

Ramdeo, one of the Rajahs of Deccan, 
defeated by Alla, nephew of Feroze, 
TI. 251. 

Ramnarain, Deputy Governor of Bahar, 
III. 172, 239. Confederates to rage 
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a brother of Suraja Dowla to the go- 
vernment of Bengal, 241. Critical 
situation of, as Governor of Patna, 
254, Defeated near Patna, 261. 
Designs of Meer Cauzim against him, 
280. These designs favoured by Mr. 
Vansittart, and discountenanced by 
Major Carnac and Colonel Coote, 
280, 282. Imprisoned and plundered, 
283. Put to death, 307. 

Ramramsing, Governor of Midnapore, 
account of, LIT. 239. 

Ranee of Burdwan, proceedings of the 
Supreme Council respecting, II]. 552. 

Ranee of Bulwant Sing, desire of Mr. 
Hastings to have her despoiled, IIT. 
350. Outrage committed on_ her, 
and the princesses of her house, 353. 

Rayacottah, taken by the English under 
Major Gowdie, V. 336. 

Raymond, Captain, unfortunate expe- 
dition of, to India, J. 18, 

Raynier, Admiral, reduces the Dutch 
settlements in India, VI 60. 

Rayree or Rajegur, fortress, taken by 
Sevagee, II. 300. Taken by Aurung- 
zebe, with the wives and infant son 
of Sambagee, 372. 

Raz, Rajah of Vizinagaram, arbitrary 
treatment of, by Governor Rumbold, 
IV. 127. Intrigues of his brother, 
Sitteram R4z against him, ibid. 
Bribes given by Sitteram to SirThomas 
Rumbold, 129, 130. 

Read, Colonel, has an active command 
in the last war against Tippoo Saib, 
VI. 98. Takes Cauveryporam, 128. 

Redhead, Mr. private secretary to Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, bribe received 
by him from 'Sitteram Raz, IV. 130. 
Bribe from Ameer ul Omrah, ibid. 

Reading, the power of, little conducive 
to improvement in a country without 
good books, and covered with poverty 
and wretchedness, V. 542. 

Regiomontanus, great extent of his ma- 
theimatical knowledge, II. 184. 

Religion, of the Hindus, account of, J. 
282. Of the Persians and other 
nations, 324, note. How acheck on 
the abuse of sovereign power, II. 431. 

* On the subject of religion, see further, 
Ideas, and Morality. 

Rennel, Major, quoted on Alexander's 
invasion of India, I. 145, note. On 
the state of the fine arts with the 
hindus, II. 39, note. On the ancient 
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stat’ of Hindustan, 161. On the 
portion of India included in the em- 
pire of Darius Hystaspes, 208, and 
note. 

Retaliation, law of, with the Hindus, 
and other nations, I. 219. 

Revenue. See East India Company. 
New plan for the collection of, in 
India, 1V.2. Hindu mode of collect- 
ing, V. 403. Mogul mode of col- 
lecting, 406. 

Rewards and punishments, future, little 
effect of, on the Hindus, I. 374. 

Reynier, General, on the moral precepts 
of the Mussulmans of modern Egypt, 
qnoted, I. 362, note. 

Rhandaterrah, assigned to the Company 
by the Rajah of Cherik as security of 
a large standing debt, V. 267. 

ns the principal food of the Hindus, 

. 410. 

Richardson, Captain, leads the storming 
party at the capture of Baroach, VI. 
442 


Richardson, Mr. quoted on the penances 
of the Fakeers, J. 354, note. On the 
authenticity of Duperron’s fragments 
of the Zendavesta, 36y, note. His 
account of the respect paid to women 
by the Arabians, Persians, and ‘Lar- 
tars, disputed, 389, note. 

Ritual of the Hindus, I. 434. 

Rizia, Sultana, reign of, LI. 235. 

Roads, state of the Chinese, IJ. 193. 

Robberies, increase of, in India, to what 
attributable, V. 465. 

Roberts, Major, leads the storming 
party at Pateeta, IV. 348. 

Robertson, Dr. quoted on the little re- 
gard due to the early annals of nations, 
I. 136, note. On the Hindu igno- 
rance of Alexander's invasion of 
India, 145, note. On the abuse of 
subordination among barbarous tribes, 
169, note. Falsely characterizes the 
Hindu law as arranged in natural and 
luminots order, 197, note. Quoted 
on Mexican taxation, 279, note. On 
the acknowledgment of a Supreme 
Power by the American tribes, 292. 
On the custom with the American 
tribes of the wife burning herself in 
the funeral pile of the husband, 359, 
note. Mistaken in considering the 
litigious subtlety of the Hindus as a 
sign of high civilization, 408,note. On 
the pagoda of Chillambrum, TT. 3. 
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On the skill of the Mexicans in the 
manual arts, 30, note. On the paint- 
ings of the Mexicans, 37, note. On 
the mistaken notions of the Spaniards 
respecting the civilization of the 
Mexicans, 143, note. On the division 
of India into kingdoms and states in 
the time of Alexander, 165, note. 
Rockets, army of Ahmed Abdallee 
thrown into confusion by the explo- 
sion of a magazine of, 11]. 409. 
Rockingham, Marquis, succeeds Lord 
North as prime minister, IV. 463. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, his embassy to the 
Mogul court, I, 29, I1. 317. Quoted 
on the Mogul buildings, IT. 1. 
Rohillas, name of, whence derived, 
II. 288, note. Their state, by whom 
founded, 405. Attacked by the Mah- 
rattas and the Mogul, III. 485. 
Qualities and conduct of their chiefs, 
487. Their perilous situation, from 
the Subahdar of Oude and the Mah- 
rattas, 490. Form a treaty with the 
Subahdar, 492; the conditions of 
which he fails to fulfil, 494. The 
Mahrattas and the Subahdar,each hid- 
ding for their alliance, they join the 
Subahdar and the English, 496. 
Their destruction concerted by the 
Subahdar and the English, 498. Pre- 
lexts by which this measure was 
vindicated, 499. Its accomplishment, 
507. Features of cruelty attending 
It, 509, note. This war one of the 
charges against Mr. Hastings on his 
impeachment, V. 54. Voted by the 
House of Commons not worthy of 
impeachment, 55. 
Ross, Lieutenant-Colonel, when repri- 
manded by the Directors, the censure 
struck out by the Board of Control, 


V. 609. 

Row, Balagee, Mahratta General, ac- 
count of, III. 198, 179. 

Row, Govind, brother of Futty Sing, 
IV. 48. 

Row, Madhoo. See Madhoo. 

Row, Narrain, assassinated, IT]. 530. 

Roy-royan, nature of the othe of, IIT. 


'Ruffeh al Dirjant, grandson of Aurung- 
zebe, raised to the throne on the de- 
position of Feroksere, I]. 392. Sue- 
ceeded by his brother Ruffeh al 
Dowla, ibid. 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, succeeds Lord 
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Pigot as Governor of Madras, IV. 
122, Suspends the Committee of 
Circuit, and summons the Zemindars 
to Madras, 125. His corrupt and 
mercenary proceedings in the busi- 
ness of the Zemindars, 126, 127. 
His conduct strongly condemned by 
the Court of Directors, 180. Dis- 
missed from the Company’s service, 
with four members of the Madras 
council, 138. Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings against him, 463. 

Russel, Mr. appointed resident at Tan- 
jore, 1V. 114. One of the Com- 
mittee of Circuit, to explore the 
Circars, 115. 

Russia, attempts of, to obtain a passage 


to India, through the Straits of Way- | 


gatz, 1.7. 

Russians, their deportment blended 
with a suavity of address, not war- 
ranted by their appearance, I. 400, 
note. Their expertness in the use of 
their rude tools, fi . 29. 

Ryley, Mr. his examination in the 
House of Commons relative to the 
Zemindars of Oude, VI. 245. 

Ryots, husbandmen in India so deno- 
minated, I. 271. Question, of their 
interest in the soil which belonged 
to them, examined, 273. Resort to 
robbery for a subsistence when driven 
to despair, 405, note. Example of 
their profligacy in this respect, ibid. 
dae oa of, by Devi Sing, agent 
of Mr. Hastings, V. 83. Their pos- 
sesssions hereditary, 440. Oppres- 
sions exercised upon them by the Ze- 
mindars, ibid. Handed over to the 
Zemindars by the Anglo-Indian go- 
vernment, 411. Their importance, 
412. Effects of the financial system 
of Lord Cornwallis on them, 442. 


Saadoollah Khan, joins the army of the 
Abdallee chief, IT. 490. 

Saadut Khan, Nabob of Oude, con- 
cerned in the plot for the assassina- 
tion of Hussun, II. 395. Defeats the 
Mahrattas, 398. ‘Taken prisoner in 
the battle against Nadin, 401. While 
a prisoner acts treacherously against 
his sovereign, 402. His death, 403. 

Sabians, their magnificent mode of liv- 
ing, II. 188, note. 

Sabitsm, prevalence of, with the early 
eastern nations, 1.335, note. 4. 
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Sacontala, Hindu poem, story of, IT. 48. 

Sacraments, what observed as, by the 
Hindus, J. 434. 

Sacrifice, human. See Human. 

Sadatullah, Nabob of Carnatic, III. 85. 

Saharunpore, taken from Zabita Khan 
by the allied forces of the Mogul and 
the Mahrattas, LIT, 487. 

Saheb Rajah, decorated by the French 
with the title of Nabob of Arcot, II]. 


204. 

Sahoo Rajah, III. 526. 

Sahujee, Tanjorine Prince, applies to 
the English to aid his restoration to 
the throne, III. 77. Flies from the 
English, who, pretending to assist 
him, side with his rival, 83. 

Sailors, importance of training them for 
land operations, III. 55, note. 

St. David, fort, built, I. 109. Attacked 
by the French, ILI. 67. Taken by 
the French, 195. 

St. George, first erected into a presi- 
dency, 1. 70. See further, Madras. 
St. Holeaa, granted to the East India 
eorieag a royal charter, 1. 94. 

St. John, Mr. opens the article of im- 
eachment in the case of Mr. Hast- 
ings relative to the creating of influ- 

ence, V. 176. 

St. Thomas, town near Madras, account 
of III. 74. 

Sair. See Sayer. 

Salabut Jung, son of Nizam al Mulk, 
appointed to the sovereignty of Dec- 
can, on the death of Mirzapha Jung, 
III. 101. His wars in concert with 
Bussy, 128. His quarrel with Bussy, 
and subsequent reconciliation, 136, 
137. Appoints his two brothers to 
important stations, contrary to the 
advice of Bussy, 188. Mutiny in his 
army, 189. His grief, on Bussy’s 
quitting him, 205. Concludes a 
treaty with the English, 252. Con- 
firmed, as Subahdar of Deccan, by 
the treaty of Paris, 342. © His death 
mentioned, V. 259. 

Salsette, seized by the English, IIL. 537. 
Ceded to them, with other places, by 
Ragoba, 538. Ceded to them by the 
government of Poonah, 448. 

Salt, partnership between Clive and 
others for the monopoly of, III. 366. 
Regulations respecting the monopoly 
of, 367. Alterations respecting the 
monopoly of, by Lord Cornwallis, V. 
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418. Monopoly of, taken by the 
Company in Oude and Ferruckabad, 
VI. 240. 

Saltpetre, monopoly of, obtained by 
Clive, for the Goncany: III. 243. 

Sainanides, account of, IJ. 215. 

Sambah, or Sambagee, succeeds his 
father Sevagee, II. 369. His recep- 
tion of Akbar, son of Aurungzebe, 
who takes refuge with him, 370. 
Taken prisoner, and put to a cruel 
death by Aurungzebe, 372. 

Sangats, name given to Indian villages, 
II. 378. 

Sanscrit language, excellences ascribed 
to it, II. 80. 

Sapor, victory of, not known to the 
modern Persians, I]. 65, note. 

Sardinapalus, sterling amount of his 
treasure, IL. 183. 

Sartorius, Major, V. 328. 

Sasnee, fort, taken by the English, VI. 
243. 

Sassanides, dynasty of, II. 411. 

Sattimuangul taken by the English, V. 
200. 

Satyavrata, Noah of the Hindus, fable 
of, 1. 186. 

Savanoor, Nabob of, reduced to depen- 
dence by Hyder Ali, ITI. 416. 

Saul tree, how used by the Indians, as 
the ordeal of witheraft, I. 423. 

Saunders, Mr., Madras President, un- 
wisely advises an attack on Gingee, 
which fails, 11]. 114. JLnters into a 
negotiation for pe with Dupleix, 
121. Departs for Europe, 132. 

Sayer duties, abolished, V. 417, VI. 
240. 

Scalds, character of their poetry, II. 57. 

Scandinavians, had a notion of some 
mysterious power superior to their 
gods, I. 338, note. Counted their 
unities to twelve, IT. 40, note. Qua- 
lities of which their young warriors 
boasted, to gain the good opinion of 
their mistresses, 41, note. Their 
poetry, 57, note. 

Scarlet, dyed best by the Chinese, IT. 
21, note. 

Schools, of the Hindus, II. 104. Of 
other Eastern nations, 106. 

Scindia, Dowlut Row, English alliance 
with him attempted, VI. 157, The 
idea applauded and abandoned 159. 
Attempt to make him substitute to his 
own, a British military force, 315. 
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Defeated by Holkar, 320. Invited 
to participate in the treaty of Bassein, 
330. Arrives in the vicinity of Boor- 
hanpore, 338. Further attempts to 
make him conclude a treaty similar to 
that with the Peshwa, ibid. Pressed 
for a declaration of his intentions in 
regard to the treaty of Bassein, $47. 
His declining a direct answer consider- 
ed as a warlike menace, 350. Joins 
with the Rajah of Berar in hostilities, 
354. Declares with the Rajah his 
dissatisfaction with the treaty, 356. 
Commanded to quit their threatening 
position, 357. Evade compliance, 
359. Various objects of the war 
against him, 394. Account of his 
French forces, 396. By the despolia- 
tion of the Emperor, becomes sove- 
reign of India, 404. Deserted by the 
French commander, 413. His French 
force totally destroyed, 426. His ter- 
ritory in the Dooab taken, ibid. He 
and the Rajah separate their forces, 
432. Makes an overture of peace, 
433. Views of Lord Mornington re- 
garding him, 446. Treaty with him 
concluded, 448. Enters into the de- 
fensive alliance, 450. Leagues with 
Holkar, 466. Disputes of the British 
with him, 499. Opportunity over- 
looked by him of performing a bril- 
liant exploit, 503. Complaints of the 
British against him, 505. Prospect of a 
war with him, 506. Account of his 
forces, 508. Joined by Holkar, 511. 
Evades the return of the British resi- 
dent, ibid. Professes amicable inten- 
tions, 516. Lord Cornwallis resolves 
on peace with him, 625. Treaty con- 
cluded, 537. 

Scindia, Madagee, Mahratta chief, his 
possessions, II]. 528. Joins the party 
of the Mutseddies against Ragoba, 
532. Jvins the party of Nana Far- 
navese, IV. 34. Baroach given up 
to him, and Ragoba placed in his 
hands, 37. Dissension between him 
and Nana, 46. Negotiation between 
ciim and the English broken off, 

gand war resolved on, ibid. Amount 

~ of his forces 47. His camp surprised 
by General Goddard, and his army 
put to flight, 49. Alarm given to 
him by the capture of the fortress of 
Gualior, 52. Treaty of peace con- 
cluded with him, 266. His praceed- 
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ings an object of jealousy to the Eng. 
lish, V. 11. Peace with him an aim 

of Mr. Hastings’s government, ibid. 

Gets possession of the Mogul and his 

dominions, 15. Directs his advan- 
tages against the Company, ibid. His 

designs against the Mogul’s eldest son, 

16. Price asked by him, for an alli- 
ance against Tippoo Saib, 393. His 
death and its eflects, VI. 28. 

Scott, Major, agent to Mr. Hastings, V. 
40. Calls on Mr. Burke to produce 
his accusations against Mr. Hastings, 
ibid. Reference to his speech relating 
to Mr. Francis, 61, note Presents a 
petition to the House of Commons 
fron: Mr. Hastings, complaining of 
Mr. Burke's representations, 103. Re- 
buked by the Commons, for reviling 
the Managers, by animadversions in 
sau 169. Sent to negotiate the mi- 
itary reform at Oude, 168. Hiscon- 
duct in the business, 169, et seq. 

Scott, Mr. Jonathan, on the original 
country of the Mahrattas, quoted, I]. 
$57, note. On the depraved charac- 
ter of the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
404. 

veriptures, teaching and study of, one 
of the Hindu sacraments, I. 434. 

‘culpture of the Hindus and Mexicans, 
I. 34, and note. 

>cythians, their conquests in Asia, II. 
207. Invade Persia, 213. 

~ecunder, his reign, II. 281. 

cer Mutakareen, on the love of Jearn- 
ing in India in the time of Aliverdi, 
quoted, IT. 105, note. On the death 


of Ghazee ad Dien Khan, III. 129, - 


note. ‘Translator of, extenuates the 
crime of the Blackhole tragedy, and 
accuses the English of a greater atro- 
city, 150, note. 

‘ Lets, bankers of Moorshedabad, account 
of, IIT. 239. Put to death by Meer 
Causim, 308. 

‘ erks, country of, well cultivated IT. 27, 
note. Their origin and history, 377, 
38s. - 

eleucus, his conquests -in India,‘ II. 
208. ‘ 

~ If-convicting evidence, its principle 
examined, V. 132. 
if-delusion, English in India, not well 
zuarded against it, VI. 280. 

» tim, his reign, IT. 290. 
~eljukides, dynasty of, 11.224. , 
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Sepoys, Indian soldiers, account of, IIT. 


19. 

Sera, nabobship of, conferred on Hyder 
Ali, IT. 415. 
Sereflraz Khan, grandson of Jaffier, ac- 

count of, IL]. 139. 

Serfojee, Rajah of Tanjore, resigns the 

powers of government to the English, 
I. 268. 

Serhind, plundered by Ahmed Abdallee, 
I]. 408. 

Seringapatam, bridge at, described, IT. 
13. Preparations for the siege of, 
V. 321. Lord Cornwallis’s march 
upon, 357. Tippoo Saib defeated 
under its walis, 273. Besieged, 274. 
General Harris’s march upon, VI. 
106. Taken by assault, 119. 

Seringham, island, its pagoda described, 
II. 8. Characterized as constituting an 
era in the history of India, III. 103. 

Servants, Calmuck, Negro, and Hindu, 
characterized, 1. 169, note. 

Servants of the East India Company, 
misbehaviour of, in the early period of 
the Company’s concerns, I. 59. Re- 
fractory conduct of, at Fort St. 
George, 87, New regulations for the 
government of, 99. See further East 
India Company. 

Seton, Mr. his account of the Nabob of 
Surat, VI. 255, 256. 

Sevagee, founder of the Mahratta power, 
in an attack upon Surat repulsed by 
the English factory, I. 86. Com- 
mencement of his fortunes, II. 358. 
His exploits against Aurungzebe, 360. 
Submits to the Emperor, but revolts, 
from being treated with contumely, 
362. Plunders Surat and recovers 
his former possessions, 364. Artfully 
obtains a truce, ibid. Enters the ter- 
ritory of Golconda with 40,000 horse, 
and takes the fortress of Gingee, 
Vellore, and other places, 8365. Ex- 
tent of his dominions at his death, 367. 

Severndroog, situation of,®III. 152. 
Taken by Clive, 153. Farther account 
of, V. 342. Taken by Colonel Stuart, 
after immense labour, 344. 

Sex, female, characterized as the greatest 
admirers of the military character, and 
most devoted tosuperstition and priests, 
I, 166, note. See further, Women. 

Shaab, ad Dien, son of Ghazee ad Dien, 
account of, II. 412. 

Shah Jehan. See Churrum. 
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Shah Namu, Hindu poem, account of, 


IT. 57. 

Shajee, father of Sevagee, account of, 
and his exploits, II. 358, and note. 
Shaista Khan, sent by Aurungzebe to 
command in Deccan, II. 361. Wound- 
ed in his bed at Poonah by a banditti, 

and his son killed, ibid. 

Shaw, quoted on the dexterity of Hindu 
merchants in calculation, I. 418. 

Shelburne, Lord, appointed prime mi- 
nister, LV. 468. 

Shere Khan, bis contests with and per- 
fidy to Humaioon, II. 287. His an- 
cestry, 288. Killed by an explosion 
of gunpowder, 289. His various be- 
neficial establishments, 200. 

Sheridan, Mr. his speech on the Oude 
charge against Mr. Hastings, consider- 
ed as one of the brightest efforts of 
English eloquence, V. 62. Sums 
up the evidence on this charge, 217. 

Shezada, son of Aulumgeer the Second, 
invades Bengal, III. 253. Repulsed, 
257. On the assassination of his fa- 
ther assumes the state and tilde of Em- 

eror, 260. Defeats the Governor of 
Bahar near Patna, 261. Is defeated 
in turn by Meeran and the English, 
263. Flies to Bahar, 264. Defeated 
by the English at Gyah Maunpore, 
276. Visited by Major Carnac, who 
negotiates a peace with him, 279. 
War being renewed, is again defeated 
and a second treaty made, 314, 315. 
Further arrangements of the English 
with, 362. Interview of Lord Clive 
with, 378. Confirms to the English 
the government of the Northern Cir- 
cars, 401. Conducted by Mahratta 
chiefs to Delhi, 484. In concert with 
the Mahrattas, attacks the country of 
Zabita Khan, 485. Reduced to ab- 
ject dependence on the Mahrattas, 
494. Revenue due to him refused by 
the English, 513. Defeated by Zabita 
Khan, arf! obliged to remit arrears of 
tribute, 552. Conduct of Mr. Hastings 
respecting him, V. 11. Submits him- 

self to the power of Scindia, 14, VI. 
404. Cruelty of his treatment by 
Gholam Khadur, ibid. Places him- 
self under the protection of the Eng- 
lish on their taking Delhi, 416. Provt- 
sion made fot him and his family, 482. 

Shipping, Committee of, at the India 
House, IIT. 8. 
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Shirley, Sir Robert, Ambassador to Per- 


sia, L. 52. 

Shitabroy, Rajah, Naib Duan of Patna, 
arrested and sent to Calcuita, III. 
476. Acquitted after a confinement 
of two years, 483. Dies of a broken 
heart, ibid. 

Shore, Sir John, Lord Teignmouth, his 
account of the practice of sitting in 
dherna, I. 209, note. His ideas of 
the impractability by the Company's 
servants of reform in the governinent 
of India, V. 400. In favour of the 
ryots, against the Zemindars, 412. 
His description of the Company's ser- 
vants lamentably true, 504. Succeeds 
Lord Cornwallis as Governor-Gene- 
ral, VI.18. Directs his attention to 
Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas, ibid. 
Urges the Nabob of Oude to arrange 
the internal administration of his 
country, 39. His proceedings at 
Lucknow, 42. His conduct respect- 
ing the bastardy, and consequent de- 
position, of Mirza Ali, Nabob of 
Oude, 46. His conduct approved 
and commended by the powers at 
home, 48. Resigns, and sails for 
England, 61. 

Shumse, sovereign in Deccan, II. 307. 

ae meaning of the appellation, II. 
307. 

Siddee Jore, assassinated for losing Dun- 
da Rajapore, of which he was Gover- 
nor, II. 366. His assassination aveng- 
ed by his brother, who surrenders the 
fort of Gingerah and the fleet of Bee- 
Japore to Aurungzebe, ibid. 

Simoga, taken by the Bhow, in alliance 
with the English, V. 350. 

Sinners, enumeration of, from the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, who suffer some mor- 
bid change in their bodies, I. 348. 

Sirbullund Khan, invited to court by 
Feroksere, to act against the Syed 
brothers, II. 391. : 

Sirhind, taken from the Seiks, by Shah 
Aula, HI. 379. Plundered by Ah- 
med Abdallee, 408. 

Siv%® Hindu god, indistinct nature of his 
unctions, I. 298. 

kinner, Sir Thomas, proceedings res- 

pecting in parliament for infringing 
the East India Company’s monopoly, 
I.ss. 

Smith, Colonel, appointed one of the 
Segect Committee at Calcutta, III. 
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$82. His retreat to Trinomalee after 
being defeated by Hyder, 419. Re- 
called, 423. Restored, 424. 

Smith, General, employed in expelling 
aimeer Khan from the Company’s 
territory, VI. 497. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, on the causes which 
render astronomy the first science cul- 
tivated by a rude people, quoted, I. 
g0. On the province of philosophy 
to connect the apparantly disjointed 
objects of nature, 99. note. 

Smith, Mr. deprived of his seat in the 
Madras council, 1V. 138. 

Society. See Human Nature. 

Soffarides, account of, II. 215. 

Soldier, Hindu, ceremonies to be ob- 
served by, I. 445. 

Soliman, son of Dara, defeats his uncle 
Suja, II. 338. Flies from Aurung- 
zebe to the Rajah of Serinagur, 342. 
Betraved by the Rajah, and imprison- 
ed by Aurungzebe, 348. Desires to 
be beheaded, fearing the pousta, 354, 
note. 

Sonnerat, his description of the state of 
women in India, I. 388, note. On 
the architecture of the Hindus, quot- 
ed, II. 10. His description of an 
Hindu loom, 19, note. Describes the 
mode in which an Indian carpenter 
performs his work, 31, note. Quoted 
on the state of the fine arts with the 
Hindus, 33, 36, note. On the laws 
and religion of the Hindus encourag- 
ing a spirit of restlessness and warfare, 
161, 162, note. 

Sooffees, sect among the Afghauns, ac- 
count of, IT. 76, note. 

Soonda, taken by Hyder Ali, ITI. 416. 

Sooraje Mul, I]. 414. Forms a scheme 
for the ruin of Ghazee ad Dien, 
415. 

Souri, a Gaurian, his revolt, II. 227. 

Speke, Mr. chosen Vice-President of the 
council, and deputy Governor of Fort 
William, VI. 218. 

ncer, Mr. succeeds Vansittart as Pre- 
sident of Bengal, IIT. 321. 

Spice trade, attempted by the East Sndia 
Company, I. 82. - 
Spies, crimes in India not remedied by 

a system of, V. 407. 

Spinning, skill of the Hindus in, from 
the softness of their hands, II. 15. 
Spirits, account of the Hindu sacrament 

of, L. 439. ' 
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Sraddhas, monthly ceremonies of the 
Hindus, account of, I. 448. 

Stavorinus, on the apathy of the Hindus 
to offices of humanity, quoted, I. 404. 
On their expertness in the use of their 
rude tools, LI. 31, note. 

Stephenson, Colonel, takes Jalnapoor, 
VI. 428. Joins the atinv of General 
Wellesley, 431. Takes Boorhanpore 
and Asseerghur, 432. Commands a 
division in the siege and capture of 
Gawilghur, 437. 

Stewart, Mr. Charles, on the character 
of Shaista Khan, quoted, I. 107, note. 
On the Kings of Behar being lords- 
paramount of India, which he re- 
futes, 179, note. Charged with hav- 
ing softened the account of the inso- 
lence of Kei Kobad to his father, 
247, note. 

Stinkards, name given to an order in 
society among the Natchez, I. 169, 


note. 

Story-telling, Hindu amusement, I. 416. 
Amusement with the negroes of 
Africa, ibid. note. 

Strachey, Edward, one of the Moor- 

|  shedabad judges, his excellent remarks 

on Indian jurisprudence, V. 531, 
note. 

Strachey, Mr. III. 366. 

Strachey, Sir H. on the tyranny of the 
Mahratta power, quoted, ITI. 174. 
On the expense Ryots are subject to 
in prosecuting their suits, V. 459, 
note. Mentions circumstances which 
obstructs the conviction of delin- 
quents in Indian administration of 

| justice, 477. On the practice of per- 

( jury in India, 461. 

| Stuart, Colonel, attacks and takes Din- 

digul, V. 289. Commands at the 

| siege of Severndroog, 342, 369, 374. 

| Commands the Bombay army, VI. 

| 96. Repulses Tippoo Saib, 100. Ar- 

| 
| 


rives before Seringapatam, 108. 
Stuart, General, claims the military sta- 
tion at Tanjore, IV. 114. Disputes 
in the council of Madras respecting 
the question of his being nominated 
to the court of the Rajah of Tanjore, 
115. His concern in the arrest of 
Lord Pigot, 119. Succeeds Sir Eyre 
Coote in the conffnand of the Madras 
army, 223. Refuses to obey the or- 
ders of the Madras president, 228. 
Defeated before Cuddalore, 235, Put 
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under arrest and sent to England, 
239. 

Student, one of the periods into which 
life is distributed by the Hindus, 
account of, I. 377. Frivolous ce- 
tremonies his main business, 378, 
and note. Dress prescribed for, 445. 

Subactagi, account of, Ii. 215. 

Subahdar, meaning of, I. 312, III. 84. 

Subahs, number into which the Mogul 
Empire was divided on the death of 
Akbar, II. 312. 

Subder Ali, Nabob of Carnatic, assassi- 
nated, III. 87. 

Succession, right of, in children, sug- 
gested in a very early period of society, 
I. 210. Hindu laws respecting, 211. 

Sudder Duanee Adaulut, cout of Ap- 
peal in India, how constituted, IIT. 
470. Sir Elijah Impey appointed 
Judge of, with a salary, 306. Opinion 
of the English lawyers upon this ap- 
ponaren ibid. Reflections of the 
elect Committee of the House of 
Commons upon it, 307. Regulations 
introduced ifto it, 309. Check pro- 
osed respecting the proceedings in, 

. 425, note, 

Sudras, Hindu servants or slaves, de- 

graded state of, I. 167. 


Suffder Jung, made Vizir to Ahmed | 


Shah, II. 410. His contests with 
the Rohillas, ibid. Revolts, 413. 
Dies, 415. 

Suffrein, Admiral, sails with a fleet for 
India, IV. 205. Defeated by the 
English in Praya Bay, 207. His en- 
gagement with the English fleet off 
Ceylon, 214: further engagement off 
Negapatam, 217. His chfracter, ibid. 
Takes Trincomalee, 218. In a naval 
engagement, after taking Trincomalee, 
breaks six of his captains for miscon- 
duct, 220. Follows the English fleet 
from Trincomalee, and another en- 
gagement takes place, 236. 

Suja, sop of Shah Jehan, and Subahdar 
of Bengal, his character, II. 337. 
His conduct on the illness of his 


Aurungzebe, 344. Seeking refuge 
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Nabob of Carnatic, [V. 196. Ap- 


ointed minister to the court of the 

abob, 198. Plans the expedition 
into Coimbetore, 239. His contract 
for opium, V. 184, 

Sully, instance cited by, of the differ- 
ence between the neat produce of 
taxes, and the amount taken from the 
people, I. 279. 

Sumatra, first trade to, I. 37. 

Sumner, Mr. arrives in India with 
Clive as Member of the Select Com- 
mittee at Calcutta, III. 349. His 
concern in private trade, 366. 

Sumroo, German officer in the service 
of Meer Causim, III. 306. His as- 
sassination offered by Suja Dowla to 
the English, 315. Abandons Suja 
Dowla, and seeks service with the 
Jaats, 359. 

Sun, reserve of the modern Brahmens 
respecting the title of Deva given to 
it, I, 326, note. Heat, light, and 
flame of the sun shadowed forth by 
the three principal gods of the Hin- 
dus, 332. Hindn prayer to the sun, 
334. Sun worshipped by other na- 
lions, 335, note. ‘Temple erected to 
the sun, at the expense of the entire 
revenues of Orissa for twelve years, 
IT. 12, note. 

Sungarpore, taken by Sevagee, IT. 360. 

Supervisors, board of, sent to India, IIT. 
428. Lost in their passage, 431. 
Further appointment of, 460. 

Supreme Council in India, first appoint- 
ment of, and of whom composed, IIT. 
457. Disagreement between, at the 
first meeting, 519. ‘Two parties in, 
521. Announce their powers to the 
different provinces, and require from 
each a statement of its situation, 525. 
Object to a treaty made by the Bom- 
bay Council with Ragoba, 542. Treat 
with the Poonah government, by a 
negotiator of their own, 544. Forbid 
the Bombay Council to receive Ra- 
goba within the limits of their govern- 
ment, 549. Their dissensions regpect- 


son, 5523; respecting Nuncomar, 561. 
Their acrimonious debates as to the 


father, 338. Defeated by his “ete ing the widow of Burdwan and her 


with the Rajah of Arracan, is be- 
trayed and imprisoned, 348. A Patan 
chief, from personal resemblance to 
him, proclaimed King of India, 368. 
Sujah Khan, account of, JIT. 138, 139. 
Sullivan, Mr. appointed agent to the 


most eligible plan for levying taxes, 
V. 4; on the appointment to the 
office of resident of Oude, 173 on 
the management of the household of 
the Nabob Mubarek ul Dowla, 21; 
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on the resolution of the Madras Pre- 
sidency to aid the Mutseddies, who 
proposed to restore Ragoba, 30. Ap- 
point a force to march across India to 
Bombay, 31. Their view in 'this in- 
determinate aud obscure, 40. Dis- 
avow the treaty dictated by the Mah- 
rattas to the Bombay army, 45. Sus- 
i the Governor of Madras. 174, 
orm a treaty with the Nabob of 
Carnatic, without the knowledge of 
the Council of Madras, 196. Fur- 
ther instances of their opposition to 
the Madras Presidency, 249. Oppose 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
See the next article. Appoint the 
chief justice, judge of the Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut, 306. 
Supreme Court of Judicature, establish- 
ment of, and powers given to it, IV. 
267. Its operations cruel to the inha- 
bitants, 269 ; interfere with and sus- 
pend the collection of the revenues, 
271,292; suspend the administration 
of justice, and annihilate the powers 
of governinent, 273. Instances of its 
oppressive spirit, 280. Its conduct 
in the Patna cause, 282 ; and Dacca 
cause, 289. Its servants arrested by 
the Supreme Council, 294. Supreme 
Council petition parliament against 
its proceedings, 290. Bill passed for 
restraining it, 462. 
Surat, first trade of the English to, I. 26. 
English factory established at, ibid. 
Contest at, of the English with the 
Portuguese, 43. English trade to, 
suspended, 71. English factory at, 
attacked by the Mahrattas, 86; seized 
by Aurungzebe, 107; restored, ibid. 
The place plundered by Sevagee, IT. 
362, 364. Itssituation, VI. 250. Its 
history, ibid. etseq. English attempt 
to place the government of, on a new 
footing, 254. Resolution taken to 
depose the Nabob of, 257. Reasoning 
of the Governor-General in support 
of the measure, ibid. Mode in which 
it was effected, 259. 
Surya Sidhanta, chief Hindu book 


f 
astronomy, I, 89. q 


Sykes, Mr. arrives in India with Cliveas 
Member of the Select Committee at 
Caleutta, LIT. 349, 382. 

Symes, on the Birmans, quoted, I]. 
199, 200, note. 


Tadkeratussulatin, 


Tanks at Ag 
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Hindu 


historical 
treatise, LI. 151. 


Taheretes, account of, IT. 214. 
Tanjore, taken by Shajee, father of Se- 


vagee, IT. 359. Heirs to the Rajah- 
ship of, ibid. Account of, and its 
princes, IIT. 78. Motive of the 
English for invading it, 80. Their 
first warlike operations in, ibid. Ex- 
pedition of the French against, 198. 
Views of Mahomed Ali against, 338. 
Terms on which Pretaupa Sing, the 
Rajah of, is allowed quiet possession 
of his territories, 340. Contention of 
the Rajah of, with Mahomed Ali, 
respecting the mound of Cavery, 346. 
Views of the English and Mahomed 
Ali, as,to his territory and supposed 
wealth, iv. 74, Rajah of, wrests 
from the Marawars a territory taken 
from his dominions, 78. War with 
on this account, discussed by the Ma- 
dras presidency, and urged by the 
Nabob of Carnatic, 79, 80. The pre- 
sidency complies, and the Rajah is 
reduced to sign a treaty with the Na- 
bob, 85. Disapproving of this treaty, 
the presidency threaten to renew hos- 
wlities, 86. War renewed, 98. Letter 
of the Rajah to the English com- 
mander, ibid. The Rajah defeated, 
dethroned, and imprisoned, 101, 
Treatment of, while a prisoner, 103. 
Restored, 111. Resident established 
at Tanjore, 114. The country over- 
run by Hyder, 181. Battle of, 212. 
Ameer Sing, Rajah of, deposed, VI. 
267. His death, 301. 

chel, injury that would have 
resulted, had Lord Cornwallis des- 
troyed them, VI. 104. 


Tapanouly, restored to the English by 


the treaty of Paris, ITI. 342. 


Tartars, religion of, I. 324, note. Cha- 


racterized, as sober, accurate, dexter- 
ous, and faithful, II. 188, note. 


Tatta, detached from the donsinions of 


the Mogul, and added to those of 
Nadir Shah, IT. 404. 


Taxation, outline of that of the Hindus, 


I, 247. Qualities desirable in a system 
of, 249. Evils resulting from uncer- 
tainty in, 250; from unequal partition 
of, ibid. ; from such as impedes pro- 
duction, 251 ; from such as diminishes 
useful qualities in the people, ibid. 
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Taxation of the Hindus tried by these 
qualities, 252. Instance of the differ- 
ence between the neat produce of 
taxes and the amount taken from the 
people, 279. In Mexico and Persia 
taxation paid in kind, 280. Paid in 
kind in China, II. 193, 281. Taxation 
of the Mahomedans, II. 454. Com- 
ye territories in India over-taxed, 
V. 12. 

Taylor, Mr. sums up the charge of con- 
tracts, on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
V. 217. 

Teeg Bahadur, prophet of the Seiks, ac- 
count of, II. 378. 

Teignmouth, Lord. See Shore. 

Telingana, one of the divisions of Dec- 
can, extent and boundaries of, II. 
254. 

Tellicherry, exploits of the English gar- 
rison at, [V. 204. 

Temples, Hindu. See Pagodas. Mexi- 
can temples, 1]. 6. Temple of Jeru- | 
salein, cost of, in building, 183, note. 

Tennant, quoted on the Hindus drown- 
ing themselves in the Ganges, I. 358, | 
note. Qn the preferable attention | 
paid to animals in India, 368, note. 
On the proneness of the Hindu hus- ; 
bandmen to robbery, when driven to | 
despair, 405, note. On the Hindu 
propensity to abusive language, 409. 
On the inferiority of the Hindus to 
Europeans in every art but weaving, 
II. 15, note. Ascribes the brilliant 
colours of the painted cloths of the 
East to the goodness of the water, 20, 
note. On the appearance of an Hindu 
field after one ploughing, 22, note. 
On the state of the art of painting 
with the Hindus, 35. On the use of 
glass by the Europeans in India, 42, 
note. Could find in the Sanscrit re- 
cords of Benares no history of the 
country, 61, note. On the tendency 
of the Hindu superstition to estrange 
mankind, 166, note. 

Tenurein land. See land. 

Tetteeah, fort, sufferings of the English 
in an attack on, VI. 248. 


Thales, his mathematical knowledge, , Vv 


133. 
Thamas Koolee Khan. See Nadir 
Shah. 
Thiagar, taken by the English, III. 234. 
Thorne, Robert, suggests the practica- 
5 
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ia of the North-West passage, 

. 5. 

Three, numeral, virtues ascribed to, by 

‘e wi aA re 78. 
hurlew, Lord, opposes the appoint- 
ment of Lord Mocrney to the office 
of Governor-General of India, V. 38. 
In the House of Lords, declares 
against uncertain evidence, 122. As- 
serts that the acts of the Commons 
are not those of the people, who area 
body unknown to the Lords, 174. 
Considers the misrepresenting the 
conduct of judges, and magistrates, as 
a crime of a very high nature, 250. 
Animadversions on this supposition, 
ibid. et seq. Speech of Burke on the 
subject, 254, note. 

Tibet, reduced by one of the Generals 
of Shah Jehan, II. 332. 

Time, account of, as a divinity in the 
laws of Zoroaster, I. 337. 

Timery, fort, taken by the French, III. 
204. Retaken by the English, 227. 
Timidity, feature of the Hindu charac- 

ter, I. 407, and note. 
Tinivelly, commencement of the war 
in, III. 132. Attempts of the Eng- 
lish to reduce it to more profitable 
obedience, 174. Plundered by Hyder 
Ali, 423, 
mrpee Saib, repelled in an attack on 
olonel Baillie, iV. 161. Lays siege 
to Wandewash, 179. Raises the 
siege, 184. Joins the French at Porto 
Novo, 212. Defeats Colonel Braith- 
waite, on the banks of the Coleroon, 
213. Succeeds his father, Hyder 
Ali, 224. State of his army when 
joined to that of his father, 229. Re- 
tires from Carnatic, ibid. Loses Man- 
galore, 231. Takes Bednore, 233. 
Invests Mangalore, ibid. Negotiation, 
into which he had entered with the 
English, broken off, 237. Further 
proceedings against him, 239. Ne- 
gotiation with, again broken off, 243. 
Attacks Mangalore and is repulsed, 
245. Peace with, 247. Statement 
of his subsequent conduct, V. 260. 
Lord Cornwallis accused of breaking 
public faith with him, by the arrange- 
ments with the Nizam, 265. Sus- 
pected of hostile designs, 266. His 
disputes with the Rajah of Travan- 
‘core, 269. His demands on the Ra- 
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jah, 273. Attacks his lines, and nar- 
rowly escapes, 277. Forces the lines 
and ravages the country, 287. Cor- 
respondence between him and Gene- 
ral Medows, ibid. Drives back the 
division of Colonel Floyd,291. Forces 
the English depots of Caroor and Sat- 
uumungul, 292. His stratagein for 
cutting off the English army frus- 
trated, 293. Invades Carnatic, 295. 
Plunders the island of Seringham, 
ibid. Plan of his operations, 315. 
His conduct in the battle of Arikera, 
324. His negotiations with Lord 
Cornwallis, 329. Sends a vakeel to 
treat with the allied army, 337. The 
inferiority of his means betrayed by 
the feebleness of his operations, 352. 
Retakes Coimbetore, 356. Offers to 
send vakeels fur the settlement of dis- 

utes, but the offer refused, ibid. 
Position of his army before Seringa- 
patam, 360. His camp attacked by 
the English during the night, 362. 
Several of bis redoubts taken, 370. 
Loss of men on both sides, 373. 
Makes overtures through the Coim- 
betore prisoners, $374. Negotiations 
commenced, 378. Two of his sons 
reccived as hostages in the British 
camp, 380. Ceremony of their re- 
ception, 581. Definitive treaty de- 
livered by them to Lord Cornwallis, 
385. Character of the abusive terms 
in which the English speak of Tip- 
poo, 387. Prosperity of his country, 
and attachment of his subjects to him, 
889. Question of profit and loss to 
the English by the war with him, 
392. Receives coldly an offer of a 
more amicable connexion, on the re- 
storation of his sons to him, VI. 34. 
His proclamation for aid against the 
English, published in the Isle of 
France, 64. Lord Mornington in- 
duced by this proclamation to declare 
war against him, 68. Demands of 
the Governor-General on him, 91. 
Sends a leifer to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, declaratory of pacific intentiong, 
93. Prepares an enibassy to France 
Q5. War commenced, 96. Makes 
fresh overtures, 97. Amount of the 
army sent against him, ibtd. Marches 
against the Bombay army, 99. Com- 
pelled by General Stuart to retreat, 
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100. Defeated in the action of Mal- 
villy, 106. Sends another overture, 
108. Draught of a preliminary treaty 
transmitted to him, 110. Particulars 
of the siege in which he is killed, 
112, et seq. Generous reception of 
his sons by Major Baird, who had 
been cruelly treated by him, 120. 
His dead body found, 122. Retro- 
spect of the views by which he was 
guided, 125. His character, 128. 
Superior state of his country com- 
pared with the Carnatic and Onde, 
129, His mind strongly tinctured 
with religion, 131. Papers relative 
to his connexion with the French 
found in his palace after his death, 
133. His poverty, 136. Settlement 
of his family, 143. 

Togrul Beg, account of, II. 224. 

Tvols of the Hindus and other rude na- 
tions, I. 29. 

Tooth of Mahomet the Third, buried 
with solemn pomp, and a tomb 
erected over it, II. 263. 

Torpasses, Indo-Portuguese so denomi- 
nated, JI. 19. 

Torments, self-inflicted, that the Divine 
Being is delighted with them in his 
worshippers accounted for, I. 347, 
note. Period in human society in 
which such worship suggests itself, 
352, note. 

Torture. See Rack. 

Towerson, Captain, executed by the 
Dutch at Amboyna, I. 46. 

Trade, begun with Russia by Chancel- 
lour, 1. 6. Opened with Persia by 
the East Indies, 35. Private trade 
injurious to the East India Company, 
5g. Committee of, and Committee 
to prevent private trade, III. 8. For 
account of private trade Ly the Com- 
pany’s Servants, see East India Com- 
pany and Servants. Amount of ton- 
nage for private trade allowed by the 
bill for the renewal of the Cognpany’s 
charter, VI. 8. 

Travencore, King of, modeof atoning for 
his sins recommended by the priests, 
1.172. Territory of the Rajah of, 
V. 468. His alliance with the Eng- 
lish, ibid. His disputes with Tippoo 
Saib, 269. Assisted by the Eng- 
lish, 271. Buys forts on his bound- 
aries of the Dutch, 278. Lawful- 
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ness of the purchase questioned, 
ibid. Demands of Tippoo on him, 
276. 

Treasury, Company's Committee of, 
its occupations, III. 7. 

Triconopoly, account of, IIT. 85, 103. 
French attempt upon, baffled, 110. 
Claimed by the Mysorians, who had 
assisted in defending it, 112. Is dis- 
tressed ‘for provisions, and becomes 
the seat of war, 119, 120. Second 
attempt of the French upon, baffled, 
177. Alarmed at the operations of 
Lally, 198. 

Trincomalee, taken by the English 
from the Dutch, III. 195. Taken by 
the French, 219. Naval battle near, 
220. 

Trinomalee, taken by the French, III. 
182. Retaken by the English, 227. 
Country round it, désolated by Hyder 
Ali, 419, 420. 

Tripassore, taken from Hyder by the 
Enelish, IV. 185. 

Triptolemus, laws of, I. 369, note. 

Trivatore, fort, taken by the French, 
ITI. 204. 

Tronjolly, M. Commander of the 
French feet in India, his engagement 
with the English off Pondicherry, 
IV. 140. 

Tuglick, his speech on the throne of 
Bethi being offered him, II. 259. 
After a short reign, killed by the fall- 
ing of the roof of a house, 260. 

Tuglick, Grandson of Feroze, assassi- 
nated, after a short reign of five 
months, II. 268. 

Turkey, or Levant, Company, expedi- 
tion of, to the East-Indies, I. 17. 

Turks, character of, I. 400, note. Phi- 
losophical acquirements ascribed to, 
TI. 69. Rise and progress of, 214. 

Turner, Mr. his account of the Anglo- 
Saxon punishments, I. 218, note. 
18 account of Bootan and its Rajah, 
196. 

Tydore, hostilities to the English at, 
charged against the Dutch, I 39. 
Tythings of the Anglo-Saxons, resem. 
blance of, to the divisions obserssd 

by the Incas, 1. 177, note. 


Vach, Hindu goddess, account of, I. 
321, note. 
Vaivaswata. See Satyavrata. 
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Valdore, taken from the French by the 
English, III. 228. 

Vandeleur, killed in the battle of Las- 
waree, VI. 428. 

Vansittart, Mr. called from Madras to 
take the government of Bengal, III. 
271. State of affairs on his accepting 
the office, ibid. Proceeds to Moor- 
shedabad to persuade Meer Jaffer to 
consent to his own dethronement, 
273. His measures respecting Jafher 
opposed by several members of his 
council, 274. Recalls Sir Eyre Coote 
and Major Carnac from Patna, 283. 
His proceedings against Ramnarain, 
the fatal error of his administration, 
ibid. Attempts in vain to mitigate - 
the evils resulting from the private 
trade of the Company’s servants, 293. 
His visit to Meer Causim, on the 
subject of this trade, 296. Further 
opposition to his measures in the 
Council, 298. Returns to Europe, 
321. Appointed one of the Board 
of Supervisors for India, 428. Lost 
in his passage out, 431. 

Vasco de Gama, sails round the Cape 
of Good Hope, I. 3. 

Veda, or study of the Scriptures, one of 
the sacraments of the Hindus, account 
of, I. 435. Resemblance of the 
Vedas to the Zendavesta, 370, note. 
Characterized as containing nothing 
important or rational, ibid. 

Vedanti doctrine, account of, II. 71. 

Vedas, or four sacred books of the Hin- 
dus, I. 155. 

Veins and arteries in the human body, 
pretended accurate calculation of the 
number of, II. 103, note. 

Velore, taken by Mahomed Ali, ITI. 338. 
Relieved by the English against Hyder 
Ali, IV. 188. English army forced 
from cantonments to convey supplies 
to it, 202. Appropriated for the resi- 
dence of the family of Tippoo Saib 
after his death, VI. 143. 

Vellum, fortress, taken by the English, 
IV. 86. 

Verelst, one of the Belgal Council, and 
opposers of the measures of Mr. 
Vansittart, the President, III. 274. 
Quoted on the free trade claimed by 
the Company's servants, 29%, note. 
One of the Select Committee at Cal- 
cutta, 349. His concern in private 
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gods of the Hindus for superiority, 
$10. On the reserve of the Brah- 
mens respecting their god Deva or 
the sun, 327, note. Says that nei- 
ther the Hindus nor Egyptians had 
any work purely historical, II. 60. 
Considers the state of ancient history 
in the East, asa blank in literature, 
61, note. Ascribes ignorance to the 
compilers of the Puranas, 102, note. 
On the propensity of the Hindus to 
appropriate every thing of antiquity 
to themselves, 152. Gives the real 
story of the Vicramaditya of the Hin- 
dus, 153. 

Wilkes, Alderman, an advocate in the 
House of Commons in favour of Mr. 
Hastings, V. 65. 

Wilkins, Mr. quoted, on a religious 
comment upon the wanton odes of 
the Persian poet Hafiz, I. 328, note. 
On the voluntary infliction of pain 
by the zealots of India, 354, note. 
On the gross language of the Heto- 
padesa of the Hindus, 398. On the 
qualities which constitute the per- 
tection of a language, II. 81, note. 
On the self-abasement of the Hindus 
before their kings, 171, note. 

Wilks, Colonel, on the states into 
which India was divided, quoted, 
II. 178. On the state of civilization 
of the Mahomedan princes of Dec- 
can, 182, note. On the increasing 
wretchedness of the Indians the fur- 
ther they are traced in antiquity, 185, 
note. ‘A 
breach of faith with Tippoo Saib, V. 
267, note. Affirms that Colonel 


Floyd communicated intelligence of 


the motions of Tippoo Saib, but was 
not credited, 291. 
the assault on the Pettah, near Se- 
tingapatam, 317’; of the distressed 
state of the army at the siege of Ban- 
galore, 8320; of the march of the 


army from Arikera to Caniambaddy, | 


324. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, attempts a 
north-west passage, I. 6. 

Winter, Sir Edward, Chief Company’s 
servant at Fort St. George, suspected 
of delinquency, and recalled, I. 87. 
Imprisons his intended successor, ibid. 

Witchcraft, prevalence of, in India, I. 
423. Five persons tried and executed 
for, in one district, in 1792, ibid. 


ccuses Lord Cornwallis of 


His account of 
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Women, condition of, with the Hindus, 
I. 383. Qualities and faults ascribed 
to them in the Gentoo Jaws and In- 
stitutes of Menu, 387, note. Con- 
dition of, with the Arabians, Persians, 
and Tartars, 389, note. With the 
North American tribes, ibid. Why 
secluded from public view by the 
Hindus, 393, note. Domestic com- 
munity of, on the Malabar coast, 395. 
Among the Celtic inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, 397, note. In the province of 
Madura, ibid. Condition of women 
in the island of Formosa, the La- 
drones, and other places, ibid. Hindu 
women kiss and even adore the pri- 
vate Ee of the naked Fakeers, who 
travel in pilgrimage, 398, note. Per- 
sian women totally devoid of delicacy, 
899. Women of India represented 
as of exquisite proportion, and their 
skin of a polish and softness superior 
to that of all their rivals on the glabe, 
409. Hindu women accustomed to 
do their occasions in the public streets, 
421, note. Hands of an Indian cook- 
maid softer than those of an European 
beauty, IT. 16, note. 


Wood, Colonel, attacked twice success- 


fully by Hyder Ali, III. 423. 

Woodington, Lieutenant-Colonel, takes 
Baroach, VI. 442. Takes the town 
of Champaneer, 443. 


Worship, of the planets, I. 335, note. 


OF heroes, how occasioned, 336. Of 
pera objects, 367. Of reptiles, 
ibid. 


Wyndham, Mr. his speech on the ill 


treatment of the managers, on Mr. 
Hastings’s trial, V. 201. 


Xenophon, quoted, on Persian punish- 


ments, I. 219, note. On Eastern 


magnificence, IT. 182. 


Year of the Creator, amount of, accord- 
ing to the Hindu computation, I. 


Yogee, Hindu penitents so denominated, 
1. 353. 
oni, obscene worship of, by the Hin- 
dus, J. 365. 

York, Archbishop of, proceedings of 
the House of Commons, on his in- 
temperate Janguage,during the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, V. 198. 
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Zabita Khan, attacked by the Mahrat- 
tas and the Emperor, and all his ter- 
ritories taken from him, III. 487, 
492. His territories restored to him 
by the Mahrattas, 494. Defeats the 
forces of the Emperor, and evades the 
payment of arrears of tribute, 495. 

Zemaun, Captain General of the em- 
pire, his revolt against Akbar, I]. 
301. 

Zemindar, meaning and power of the 
title, I. 271, ILI. 467. Pecindars of 
the Northern Circars, summoned to 
Madras, IV. 125. Further account of 
their office and power, V.406. Not 
proprietors of land, 407. Their sys- 
tem suggested by aristocratical prin- 
ciples, 408. New arrangement re- 
specting them not to be reconciled 
with the interests of the great body 
of the people, 409. Their power 
abolished, 436. Relation between 
the Zemindars and the Ryots, 445. 
Administration of justice not possi- 
ble to be aided by the co-operation of 
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Zemindars, 500. Company’s war 
with the refractory Zemindars of 
Oude, VI. 241. 

Zendavesta, resemblance of, to the 
Vedas, I. 370, note. 

Zodiac, of the Hindus, borrowed from 
the Greeks and other nations, II. 96, 
and note, 127. 

Zillah, a district, and court of justice, 
VI. 422. 

Zillah Judges, making them penal 
judges not good policy, V. 507. 

Zoroaster, Deity how described by, I. 
292. Made the duties of agriculture 
a part of his religion, II. 27, note. 
Similarity of his religious system to 
that of the Hindus, 192. 

Zulfeccar Khan, subahdar of Deccan, 
accompanies Shah Aulum in his 
wars, II, 377. Conduct of, to the 
sons of Aulum on the death of the 
Emperor, 380, 381. Sides with Muiz 
ad Dien, who succeeds to the throne, 
ibid. Is defeated by Feroksere, 383 : 
and strangled, 384. 
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